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An  Interesting  Clipping  Reproduced 

From  The  Chicago  Tribune  of  July  1,  1920 


TRIBUNE  ADDS 
30,000  READERS 
IN  TWO  DAYS 


^  Now  Above  450,000 
Leads  in  U.  S, 

E  n  In  the  two  days  since  the  other  .Chl- 
cag:o  mornlngr  paper,  the  Herald  and 
^  Examiner,  advanced  Itf  price  to  3  cents 
Lake  The  TriEvnb  has  experienced  a  re¬ 
markable  Increase  In  its  dally  clr- 
j  culation  In  the  city.  In  fact,  the  growth 
J  in  demand  for  this  newspaper  is  so  sig¬ 
nificant  that  it  seems  worthy  of  men- 
k  tlon  here  as  a  matter  of  pubHc  interest. 
J  Gain  Is  Phenomenal 

....n  total  aamlng  circulation  of  The 


Tribukb  yesterday  was  451, 839,  of 
\oeo71  S 

\  ..n  which  the  net  city  circulation — Chicago 

I'.V.'/O  and  immediate  suburbs— -was  292,850. 

In  round  numbers  this  is  a*  gain  of  30,. 

.  OOO  within  the  two  days  stnCe  the  3 
cent  price  of  the  other  morning  paper 
Vonj  became  effective.  On  Monday  mom- 
Ing  The  Tribune's  net  sales  were 
\  430,648,  of  which  number  246,484  copies 

w  were  city  circulation. 

^  With  the  total  paid  clrciffatlon  oC 
461,839.  reached  yesterday  moraip^. 
The  Tribune  has  by  far  the  largest 
C  drculation  of  any  moralng  newspaper! 
Vli,,,  in  the  United  Statoa 


The  Chicago  Tribune's  1920  BOOK  ON  FACTS  is 
now  being  distributed  to  selling  organizations  which 
request  it  on  business  stationery.  Among  many  other 
features,  it  lists  Chicago  Tribune  circulation.  Daily  and 
Sunday  in  each  of  more  than  seven  thousand  towns. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  July  10,  1920 


Irvin  Cobb  Recently 
Rediscovered  the  South 


It  is  not  the  South  he  left  flat  on  its  back  some  years 
ago.  It  has  changed  as  much  as  Mr.  Cobb  has  changed. 
Things  are  different  “down  South”  now. 

In  telling  of  his  trip  he  says  he  found: 

In  the  north  central  part  of  North  Carolina  his  atten¬ 
tion  was  attracted  to  the  tremendous  number  of  new  monu¬ 
ments  in  the  cemeteries.  It  looked  like  an  epidemic  had 
depopulated  the  country — but  inquiry  proved  that  people 
are  buying  new  monuments  to  put  over  graves — many  of 
them  occupied  for  years. 

THEY  HAVE  TO  HAVE  SOMETHING  TO  SPEND 
THEIR  MONEY  FOR. 

In  Florida  he  found  a  jeweler  who  said  he  was  sorely 
tempted  to  shut  up  shop  because  he  could  not  get  enough 
high  priced  jewelry  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  made  upon 
him — and  the  demand  was  mostly  from  natives — not 
tourists. 

THEY  HAVE  TO  HAVE  SOMETHING  TO  SPEND 
THEIR  MONEY  FOR. 

In  Virginia  he  went  into  a  “snack  stand”  to  get  some 
food,  while  waiting  for  a  train,  and  found  the  place  filled 
with  natives — teamsters,  train  hands  and  countrymen,  all 
eating  quail  on  toast  at  ninety  cents  a  quail. 

THEY  HAVE  TO  HAVE  SOMETHING  TO  SPEND 
THEIR  MONEY  FOR. 

They  HAVE  money  down  South — lots  of  money,  and 
are  willing  and  anxious  to  spend  it.  They  want  things, 
lots  of  things,  and  are  good  customers  for  you. 

They  are  “local  trade”  to  be  sure.  They  read  local 
newspapers.  They  keep  up  to  now  in  everything,  and  are 
calling  for  anything  and  everything  new  in  the  way  of 
luxuries,  labor  saving  devices,  aids  to  production,  home 
comforts. 

The  daily  newspapers  in  the  south  are  powerful.  They 
are  educators.  They  are  intensively  read.  These  people 
buy  locally,  in  the  towns  where  the  newspapers  are  pub¬ 
lished.  They  patronize  the  local  merchants  who  advertise 
in  the  daily  newspapers. 

There  is  business — BIG  business  for  manufacturers 
who  will  go  into  the  South,  via  the  daily  newspaper,  local 
dealer  route  and  get  the  money. 

These  daily  newspapers  cover  the  South  in  a  compre¬ 
hensive  manner,  and  are  inclined  to  cooperate  with  manu¬ 
facturers  in  distributing  merchandise  where  it  is  needed, 
and  where  money  is  waiting  for  everybody. 
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SINGLE  TYPE 


The  best  printing  has  always  been 
done  from  separate  new  type  set  up 
one  at  a  time — and  alw’ays  will  be 

The  Monotype  in  the  modern 
composing  room  multiplies 
the  skill  of  the  workers  and 
makes  possible  the  production 
of  more  good  printing  than 
can  be  done  in  any  other  way. 
Guided  by  the  brain  and  skill 
of  iheoperator, it  sets  newsingle 
type  one  at  a  time,  retaining 
all  the  excellence  of  the  old 
method  with  the  addition  of 
modern  productive  efficiency. 


Incidentally,  it  provides  display 
type  and  all  the  material  required 
for  all  the  work  that  must  be  done 
by  hand,  and  eliminates  the  waste 
of  distribution. 


LANSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINE  CO 

PHILADELPHIA 

NEW  YORK,  World  Building  BOSTON,  Wentworth  Building 
CHICAGO,  Plymouth  Building  TORONTO,  Lumsden  Building 
Monotype  Company  of  California,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


This  Advertisement  set  in  Monotype  Series  No.  150,  Border  24|Point  No.  05.  end  Monotype  Role  No.  844 
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PHILADELPHIA 

The  Third  Largest  Market  in  the  U.  S. 

Population  Within  City  Limits  1,823,158 
Separate  Dwellings  in  Philadelphia:  367,236 
Average  Persons  Per  Occupied  Dwelling;  5.2 


SIXTY-THREE  per  cent  of  the  million, 
eight  hundred  thousand  plus  of  persons 
accredited  Philadelphia  by  the  last  census 
are  native-born  Pennsylvanians.  Curiously, 
the  same  percentage  of  the  increase  of  the 
city  during  the  last  ten  years  was  in  this 
native  stock.  Philadelphia  still  is,  as  it  has 
consistently  been  shown  to  be  since  the  first 
census,  a  community  of  native  sons  and 
daughters. 

During  the  industrial  boom  incidental  to 
the  war,  the  call  of  Philadelphia  went  far 
and  wide,  to  every  State  of  the  Union,  to 
supply  the  need  for  labor,  but  either  that 
call  was  answered  promptly  and  diiefly 
by  the  workers  of  this  State,  or  the  contin¬ 
gent  from  the  other  States  of  the  Union  have 
largely  returned  to  their  homes,  for  the 
census  shows  an  increase  of  only  33,685  in 
the  number  of  residents  bom  in  other 
States  or  in  other  American  possessions,  and 
if  the  increase  from  neighboring  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware  were  to  be  subtracted,  there 
would  be  but  24,371  of  these  emigres  from 
other  parts  of  the  Union. 

They  came  however  from  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union,  Massachusetts  sending 
a  thousand,  Connecticut  fifteen  hundred,  New 
York  four  thousand,  New  Jersey,  seven 
thousand.  Ohio  nearly  a  thousand,  Delaware 
three  thousand  and  North  Carolina  thirteen 
hundred. 

***••• 

Despite  the  war  and  its  embargo  on  ship¬ 
ping.  the  city’s  gain  from  foreign  immi¬ 
gration  during  the  past  ten  years  was  almost 
double  that  which  came  from  the  other 


States  of  the  Union.  Most  of  it,  of  course, 
came  in  the  years  preceding  1914.  One  of 
the  most  unexpected  gains  in  this  column 
has  been  the  increase  in  the  natives  of  the 
Emerald  Isle.  From  1900  to  1910  the  native 
Irish  strain  in  the  city  showed  a  decrease 
of  fifteen  thousand.  The  newness  of  the 
wave  of  southern  European  immigration  led 
commonly  to  the  comment  that  the  tide  had 
changed,  that  the  old  migration  from  Eng¬ 
land,  Ireland  and  Germany  was  on  the  de¬ 
cline,  as  it  actually  was,  and  that  eventually 
this  strain  in  our  population  would  be  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  Latin  and  Slavic  blood  of 
southern  and  eastern  Europe. 

Now  it  is  a  bit  surprising  to  find  out 
that  in  the  past  ten  years  the  number  of 
the  native  Irish  in  Philadelphia  has  increased 
fourteen  thousand,  the  native  English  six 
thousand  and  the  native  German  ten  thou¬ 
sand.  But  the  number  of  native  Russians 
in  the  city  also  increased  to  even  a  greater 
extent,  in  that  period,  strengthening  their 
lead  among  the  foreign-born  Philadelphians 
and  raising  their  quota  to  about  one-eight¬ 
eenth  of  the  city’s  population.  The  Greeks 
have  nearly  trebled  their  1910  enumeration 
of  five  hundred. 

The  immigrant  population  now  includes 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  Russians, 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  Irish,  seventy- 
one  thousand  Germans,  fifty-three  thousand 
Italians  and  forty-two  thousand  English 
among  the  leading  groups,  but  three-fourths 
of  the  entire  population  are  native-born 
Americans. 

«****« 


Philadelphia  is  still  “the  city  of  homes” 
and  one  of  the  items  of  interest  in  the 
Census  report  is  the  statement  that  there 
are  nearly  fifty-eight  thousand  more  families 
residing  in  the  city  now  than  there  were  in 
1910.  In  the  past  decade  the  Building 
Bureau’s  reports  show  that  approximately 
fifty-two  thousand  new  homes  have  been 
built  in  the  city.  So  that,  on  a  comparison 
of  the  two  sets  of  statistics,  it  appears  the 
city  is  short  six  thousand  of  its  necessary 
quota  of  dwellings,  or  of  accommodation 
for  approximately  twenty  -  one  thousand 
people. 

That  even  a  Census  compilation  is  not 
altogether  an  accurate  indicator  of  dty'  con¬ 
gestion,  however,  is  afforded  by  its  statis¬ 
tical  proof  that  the  average  number  of  Phila¬ 
delphians  to  a  dwelling  is  the  same  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  1910  when  rentals  were 
low  and  owners  hunting  for  tenants.  Then 
it  was  reported  that  5.2  persons  resided  in 
the  average  dwelling  and  now  the  average 
is  the  same. 

But  that  the  shortage  of  houses  had  not 
begun  to  effect  the  size  of  families  when 
the  Census  takers  made  their  count  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  city’s  maintenance  of  its  aver¬ 
age  of  4.7  persons  to  a  family.  Before  1910 
this  average  had  decreased  two  decimal 
points  in  ten  years,  as  it  had  in  the  decade 
from  1890  to  1900,  and  it  was  thought  a 
still  further  decline  might  be  shown  since 
1910.  The  biggest  measure  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia’s  gain  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  birth 
rate  now  exceeds  its  death  rate  by  an  aver¬ 
age  of  more  than  seventeen  thousand  a  year. 


Dominate  Philadelphia 

You  can  at  one  cost  reach  the  greatest  number  of  possible  consumers  in  the  Philadelphia  territory  by 
concentrating  your  advertising  in  the  newspaper  “nearly  everybody  reads” — 


THE  BULLETIN 

Net  paid  average  circulation  for  the  six  months  ending 
April  1, 1920,  as  per  U.  S.  Post  Office  report:  466j732  copies 
a  day. 

No  prize,  premium,  coupon  or  other  artificial  methods  of 
stimulating  circulation  have  ever  been  used  by  The  Bulletin. 
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ALL  AMERICA  CALLS  FOR  AN  EDITOR  TO  LEAD 


Cox  of  the  Dayton  News  Is  Picked  as  Standard  Bearer  of  Democrats  to  Contest  with  Harding 

of  the  Marion  Star  for  the  Presidency 

HE  next  President  of  the  United  active  disposition.  It  is  related  that  he  pacity  until  August  15,  1898,  when  he  The  fight  of  which  the  publisher  is 
States  will  be  a  newspaperman,  has  always  had  difficulty  in  “sitting  still.’’  borrowed  money  of  Sorg  with  which  to  most  proud,  and  the  one  of  which  it  is 
Either  Senator  Warren  G.  Harding,  A  friend  has  since  said  of  his  nervous  buy  the  then  moribund  Dayton  News,  frequently  said  that  it  “made”  Cox,  was 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Marion  (O.)  activity,  “Cox  reminds  me  of  a  Mexican  and  he  re-entered  newspaper  work  as  against  the  so-called  Appleyard  Syndi- 
Star,  the  Republican  candidate,  or  Gov-  jumping  bean.”  owner  and  publisher  of  the  News.  cate  of  Philadelphia.  Dayton  has  al- 

emor  James  M.  Cox,  editor  and  pub-  In  the  small  town  of  Middletown,  John  Five  years  later,  in  1903,  Mr.  Cox  ways  been  an  important  transportation 


jumping  bean.” 

In  the  small  town  of  Middletown,  John 


owner  and  publisher  of  the  News. 


cate  of  Philadelphia.  Dayton  has  al- 


Five  years  later,  in  1903,  Mr.  Cox  ways  been  an  important  transportation 


lisher  of  the  Dayton  (O.)  News  and  Q.  Raker,  brother-in-law  of  the  candi-  acquired  the  Press  Republic  of  Spring-  center  and  this  syndicate  at  the  time  was 
Springfield  News,  the  Democratic  nomi-  date,  ran  a  daily  newspaper,  which  was  field,  Ohio.  He  changed  the  name  to  irying  to  get  into  Dayton  with  a  traction 
nee,  is  bound  to  be  elected.  The  only  rot  noted  for  the  snappiness  of  its  news  the  Daily  News  of  that  city,  operating  line  over  grade  crossings, 
third  possibility  lies  in  a  third  party,  and  columns.  Cox  told  Baker  what  he  the  Dayton  and  Springfield  papers  un-  Cox  opposed  their  proposals.  Things 
even  that  has  as  its  chief  sponsor  Will-  thought  the  Signal  lacked.  Baker’s  re-  der  what  is  now  known  as  the  News  went  on  hot  and  heavy  until  the  News 
iam  Randolph  Hearst,  another  news-  ply  was :  “Join  the  staff  and  do  the  job  League  of  Ohio.  His  journals,  under  printed  a  story  which  in  effect  accused 
paperman.  yc  r.self.  I’ll  give  you  $10  a  week.”  his  efficient  management,  have  grown  the  syndicate  of  buying  up  banks  in  the 

For  the  first  time  in  history  two  news-  The  next  day  he  was  on  the  job  and  to  be  strong  and  leading  publications  in  Middle  West  and  using  their  funos  to 


paper  editors  and  publishers  are  pitted  began  to  hustle.  So  long  as  Cox  re-  Ohio  and  reflect  great  credit  on  his  promote  their  traction  ventures.  The 


against  each  other  for  the  highest  office  mained  it  was  the  exception  when  any  newspaper  and  editorial  ability, 
in  the  gift  of  the  republic.  itcri  of  interest  escaped  his  search.  He 

V  1.  e  M  J  ^  fondness  for  big  words,  and  it  is  Cox  Fearless 

Each  Self  Made  related  that  whenever  he  came  across  Rpc„itc  were  nnt  dnw  in  rr 

Each  has  worked  his  way  from  the  used  to  look  for  them — he  oc 


News  was  promptly  sued  for  libel  under 
an  Ohio  law  by  which  a  publisher  could 
be  required  to  put  up  a  bond  twice  the 


Results  were  not  slow  in  coming  in  amount  of  the  damages  asked,  under 
e  earlv  days,  as  was  proved  by  the  penalty  of  having  the  sheriff  take  pos- 


.,  j  f  .,  jnnrnal  ,7  tnem  ne  earlv  days,  as  was  proved  by  the  penalty  of  having  tl 

bottom  to  the  top  y.ould  try  and  frame  up  a  news  item  ^^at  the  paper  had  not  been  going  session  of  his  plant. 

.Stic  ladder  and  each  already  holds  high 

Vmes  M.  Cox,  or  “Jimmie”  Cox,  as  Borrowed  Money  to  Buy  Paper  of  John  A.  McMahon,  the  present  Harding  Ha.  . 

he  is  known  to  the  newspaper  profession.  Opportunity  for  advancement  came  dean  of  the  Ohio  bar,  and  remarked :  The  syndicate,  thin 

is  now  serving  his  third  term  as  gov-  when  two  trains  tried  to  pass  on  the  ^  have  brought  you  a  wealthy  of  business,  brought 

ernor  of  Ohio. 


very  long  before  Cox  walked  into  the 
office  of  John  A.  McMahon,  the  present  Harding  Ha.  a  Prixed  Rule 

dean  of  the  Ohio  bar,  and  remarked :  syndicate,  thinking  to  put  Cox  out 

“Well,  I  have  brought  you  a  wealthy  of  business,  brought  a  suit  for  $500,000. 


same  track.  It  was  the  biggest  wreck  client. 


Warren  G.  Harding — “W.  G.”  is  his  Ohio  had  had  in  years.  Cox  was  filling 
only  name  around  the  office  of  the  in  for  the  regular  correspondent  of  the 
Marion  Star — is  a  member  of  the  United  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  He  ran  a  great 


he  biggest  wreck  client.  which  fixed  the  bond  at  $1,000,000,  and 

Cox  was  filling  “How  is  that?”  asked  Mr.  McMahon,  ihe  sheriff  actually  closed  the  doors  of 

espondent  of  the  “Well,  I  have  been  sued  for  hundreds  the  plant.  The  city  was  crowded  with 

He  ran  a  great  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  libel  and  I  people,  who  had  been  drawn  by  fair 


States  Senate. 


patt  of  the  way,  sized  up  the  situation,  want  you  to  defend  me.” 


week,  and  the  opposition  paper,  which 


Their  newspaper  training  has  given  p-e  empted  the  only  commercial  wire  out  If  all  those  suits  had  ever  “stuck,”  the  had  been  kept  informed  of  what  was 
them  an  intimate  insight  into  human  na-  of  the  town  by  filing  a  page  of  an  old  Dayton  News  probably  would  have  been  transpiring,  was  quickly  out  with  an 
ttire  and  both  know  men.  Both  get  out  newspaper  with  a  word  of  explanation  wiped  off  the  map,  but  in  all  the  years  extra  saying  that  the  News  was  closed 
good  newspapers.  to  the  editor,  and  put  through  a  three-  that  Cox  has  been  conducting  his  paper  "P- 

Up  on  the  Dayton  News  and  the  column  beat  that  was  followed  by  an  h's  editors  say  that  there  is  just  one  libel  But  Cox  opened  up  his  door  and  went 
Springfield  News  it  is  a  common  boast  offer  of  a  job  on  the  Cincinnati  paper.  suit  which  has  stood  up  against  him,  and  in,  while  Frank  McCormick  was  hustling 

that  Governor  Cox  never  fired  a  man.  In  1894  he  had  bis  first  Washington  that  was  one  where  he  had  to  make  a  around  for  a  bond,  to  write  the  story 
and  down  in  Marion  they  say  that  when  experience  as  secretary  to  Paul  J.  Sorg,  small  payment.  Once  his  newspaper  was  from  his  own  viewpoint.  In  two  hours 
a  man  goes  to  work  for  the  Star  “he  Representative  from  Ohio  in  the  Fifty-  on  the  point  of  being  closed  iip  because  McCormick  had  been  successful,  and  a 


moves  in  his  trunk.” 


Jimmie”  Cox  entered  newspaper  life  resentative  Sorg  in  a  confidential  ca- 
through  the  open 

door  of  “paper  ped-  - 

dling,”  as  it  was  • 
called  in  his  day  in 
his  section.  From 
selling  newspapers 
he  grew  to  want  to 
make  them  and  be¬ 
ta  me  a  printer’s 
"devil”  to  learn  the 
trade.  In  this  the 
Democratic  candi- 
date  was  like  the 
Republican  nominee 
for  President,  Sena¬ 
tor  Harding.  In¬ 
deed  their  careers 
Jre  very  similar. 

The  charm  of  the 
presses  and  ink- 
dinging  wore  off 
dter  a  while  and 
Cox  became  a  coun¬ 
try  school  teacher, 

'ie  Harding  again. 

Cox  was  still  in 
teens  and  the 
of  a  teacher  was  JAMES  M.  COX 

*R«*cther  lacking  in  , 

'*thement  for  his  _ 


third  Congress.  He  remained  with  Rep-  he  had  referred  to  a  local  Judge  as  a  few  minutes  later  the  News  had  an  ex- 


“judicial  pirate.” 


London,  July  7. — News¬ 
papers  here  commenting 
on  the  nomination  of  Cov. 
Cox,  to-day  emphasized  the 
parallel  between  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  nominee  and  Senator 
Harding,  Republican  candi¬ 
date.  Satisfaction  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  press  and  it 
was  pointed  out  that  two 
newspaper  men  would  con¬ 
test  for  “the  most  important 
individual  position  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  perhaps  in  the 
world.” 


WARREN  G.  HARDING 


tra  on  the  street  telling  that  it  was  open. 

The  News  eventual- 
ly  won  the  suit. 

The  newspaper 
experiences  of  War¬ 
ren  G.  Harding  have 
in  manner  been  less 
spectacular  than 
those  of  Cox.  He 
took  over  the  Mar¬ 
ion  Star  when  that 
journal  was  very 
much  on  the  rocks 
and  made  a  success¬ 
ful  country  daily 
and  a  financial  sue-* 
cess  out  of  it. 

Not  many  folks 
know  it,  but  Senator 
Harding  carries  a 
pocket  piece  that  he 
values  very  highly. 
Not  for  its  intrinsic 
value,  however,  for 
it  has  none.  It  is 
the  make-up  rule  he 
used  when  he  bought 
the  Marion  Daily 
IRDING  y*^*'"*  “80- 

(Continued  on 

_  page  30) 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  July  10,  1920 


CANADIAN  MILLS  DROP 
U.  S.  CUSTOMERS 


New  York  Globe  and  Hearct  Must  Get 

Newsprint  Elsewhere  Next  Year — 

C.  P.  £.  Company  Reports 
20,000  Tons  Oversale 

The  New  York  Globe  and  the  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Hearst  newspapers  have  been 
notified  that  their  paper  contracts  with 
the  Canadian  Export  Company  will  not 
be  renewed  at  their  expiration  at  the 
end  of  1920,  according  to  information 
received  by  Editor  &  Publisher.  The 
contract  of  the  Globe  calls  for  12,000 
tons  and  the  Hearst  contract  27,000  tons. 

Jason  Rogers,  publisher  of  the  Globe, 
is  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Publishers’  Buying  Corporation, 
a  newly  organized  body  of  newspaper 
publishers  whose  purpose  it  is  to  buy 
co-operatively. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Canadian 
Export  Paper  Company  has  taken  this 
action  in  order  that  it  will  be  possible 
for  it  to  meet  other  obligations  already 
entered  into  for  its  1921  supply  of  news¬ 
print.  Old  .Australian  customers  who 
were  cut  off  last  year  on  account  of 
shipping  conditions  will  again  be  taken 
care  of  for  their  full  requirements  of 
25.000  tons,  it  is  said.  Exports  to 
South  .Africa  will  also  be  increased 
from  3.000  to  9,000  tons,  the  amount 
furnished  that  market  prior  to  the  out¬ 
break  of  war. 

The  Canadian  Export’s  explanation 
of  its  action  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hearst 
and  the  New'  A’ork  Globe,  it  is  said, 
is  that  it  has  found  it  necessary  to 
drop  new  customers  to  take  care  of 
the  older  customers.  The  Canadian 
Export  is  said  to  be  over  20,000  tons 
oversold  for  the  current  year. 

Under  an  old  arrangement  it  is  un¬ 
derstood  the  Chicago  Daily  News  con¬ 
tract  for  tonnage  will  be  increased 
18,000  tons  for  1921.  The  new  contract 
of  the  New  York  Times  with  the 
Canadian  Export,  whicli  goes  into  effect 
January  1.  calls  for  45,000  tons  but 
that  will  be  made  on  special  machines. 
It  is  reported,  however,  that  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  to  supply  the 
London  Mail  during  1921.  The  Mail 
has  been  buying  largely  on  the  open 
market  and  has  never  liefore  been  a 
contract  customer  in  tlie  Canadian 
market. 

The  action  of  the  Canadian  Export 
will  cause  the  switching  of  accounts 
that  call  for  a  total  of  more  than  70,000 
tons  of  paper  and  will  undoubtedly 
throw  additional  customers  for  news¬ 
print  on  the  open  market  for  a  large 
part  of  their  1921  supply. 

G.  Frank  Steele,  general  manager  of 
the  Canadian  Export,  is  now  on  his  way 
to  Europe  and  could  not  be  reached  by 
Editor  8e  Publisher  this  week. 

Claiming  that  the  newsprint  emer¬ 
gency  has  passed,  Canadian  newsprint 
manufacturers  arc  now  said,  to  be 
switching  converted  mills  back  to  kraft 
papers.  In  the  face  of  this,  however, 
they  are  talking  of  continued  increase 
in  prices  with  between  7  and  8  cent 
paper  as  the  outlook  for  1921. 

The  plans  of  the  Publishers’  Buying 
Corporation  for  co-operative  buying  are 
going  forward  and  the  membership  has 
now  passed  one  hundred  and  fifty.  This 
week  the  corporation  announced  that 
it  has  250  tons  a  month  to  offer,  be¬ 
ginning  September  1,  at  lOfi  cents  f.o.b. 
mill.  This  week  it  was  also  offered 
1,350  tons  of  Scandinavian  paper  for 
September  delivery  at  11^  cents  f.o.b. 
New  York,  which  was  declined  at  that 
price. 

Preparations  are  now  completed  for 
a  series  of  meetings  to  be  held  with 


publishers  of  the  south  and  middle 
west  to  explain  the  plans  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  for  co-operative  buying. 


OLD  QUESTION  UP  IN  N.  Y. 


Publishers  and  Automobile  Managers 
Meet  to  Discuss  “News” 

What  is  news?  This  eternal  question 
arises  between  automobile  advertisers 
and  New  York  publishers.  Discussion 
of  it  marked  the  long  heralded  confer¬ 
ence  of  representatives  of  the  national 
automotive  advertising  agencies  with 
representatives  of  the  New  York  Pub¬ 
lishers’  .Association  regarding  publicity, 
which  was  held  in  New  York,  Wednes¬ 
day,  June  7.  It  was  a  perfectly  amicable 
meeting,  with  no  clash  of  opinions.  The 
right  of  newspaper  publishers  to  exclude 
free  publicity  from  their  columns  was 
not  contested,  the  advertisers  arguing 
only  that  real  news  ought  to  be  pub¬ 
lished,  even  though  it  be  helpful  to  cer¬ 
tain  manufacturers  or  dealers. 

The  automobile  representatives  made 
no  demands,  but  expressed  hope  for  a 
mutual  understanding.  No  basis  for  an 
understanding  was  suggested,  and  the 
advertising  delegates  were  invited  to 
submit  at  their  convenience  some  definite 
ideas  as  to  just  what  they  want  in  the 
way  of  recession  from  the  publishers’ 
stand  against  free  publicity.  There  was 
no  promise  or  intimation  that  what  they 
may  want  will  be  granted.  There  will 
be  a  later  meeting. 

The  Automobile  Dealers’  Association 
was  represented  by  Harry  T.  Gardner, 
Harry  J.  DeBear,  William  C.  Portner 
and  L.  J.  Eastman.  Factory  advertising 
managers  present  were  H.  C.  Dart, 
Paige-Detroit ;  L.  B.  Dudley,  Federal, 
and  C.  W.  Mcars,  Winton;  while  M.  L. 
Schuster  represented  the  motor  and  ac¬ 
cessory  manufacturers,  and  Alfred 
Reeves  the  National  Automobile  Chani- 
l)er  of  Commerce. 

Howard  Davis,  of  the  Tribune,  pre¬ 
sided,  and  other  publishers’  representa¬ 
tives  present  were  H.  L.  Bridgman, 
Brooklyn  Standard  Union;  Hugh 
O’Donnell,  Times;  .A.  B.  Chivers,  Globe, 
I.  H.  Sampers,  Courricr  des  Etats  Unis; 
Raymond  Gunnison,  Brooklyn  Eagle ; 
Daniel  Nicoll,  Evening  Mail ;  G.  H. 
Larke,  World ;  and  A’ictor  Polacheck, 
Sun. 


HERE  TO  BUY  MACHINERY 

Jean  Linzeler  of  Paris  Wants  U.  S. 

Printing  Equipment 

Jean  Linzeler,  a  native  Frenchman,  is 
a  visitor  to  New  York  City  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  his  firm,  “Societe  Omnia,”  lo¬ 
cated  in  Paris.  This  concern,  which  is 
a  very  large  one,  handles  an  extensive 
line  of  printing  presses  and  all  kinds  of 
printing  machinery,  and  Mr.  Linzeler  has 
come  to  the  United  States  to  purchase 
the  newest  thing  in  printing  machinery 
and  to  look  the  .American  field  over. 

While  in  New  York,  Mr.  Linzeler  is 
associated  with  Herbert  Baker  of  the 
Baker  Sales  Corporation,  at  200  Fifth 
avenue. 


POLACHEK  LEAVING  SUN-HERALD 


Reported  Thet  He  Intends  Entering 
Rotogravure  Publication  Field 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press  Editor 
&  Publisher  is  informed  that  Victor 
H.  Polachek  has  resigned  as  publisher 
of  the  Sun  and  New  York  Herald. 
Mr.  Polachek  declined  to  affirm  or  deny 
the  report,  and  the  same  attitude  was 
maintained  by  all  others  in  authority 
in  the  Sun-Herald  organization.  The 
understanding  is  that  Mr.  Polachek  is 
to  go  into  the  publication  of  rotogravure 
sections  for  newspapers. 


OTIS  DECUNES  A.  A.  C.  W. 
PRESIDENCY 


Had  Hoped  to  Be  Able  to  Accept 
Leadership,  but  Finds  Other 
Business  Demands 
Too  Heavy 

(S.v  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Cleveland,  O.,  July  8. — Charles  A. 
Otis  tonight  stated  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  he,  was  unable  to  accept  the 
presidency  of  the  .Associated  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Clubs  of  the  World,  to  which  office 
he  was  elected  at  the  recent  Indian¬ 
apolis  convention.  Heavy  demands 
made  upon  him  by  his  business  and  lack 
of  time  are  his  reasons. 

Mr.  Otis  has  left  for  Colorado  and 
will  be  gone  six  weeks. 

AD  MEN  START  SHIP  SURVEY 

Advertising  Agencies  Corporation  Un¬ 
dertakes  New  Work  for  U.  S. 

Washington. — The  nation-wide  sur¬ 
vey  to  determine  the  best  methods  of 
advertising  the  sale  of  the  Government- 
owned  merchant  fleet  and  shipping  mate¬ 
rials  began  July  8.  The  Shipping  Board 
has  approjiriated  $50,000  for  the  survey, 
which  will  be  accomplished  in  four, 
months. 

Preliminary  plans  were  approved  by 
Chairman  Benson  at  a  conference  July 
7  with  a  committee  of  the  Advertising 
.Agencies  Corporation  of  New  York, 
which  is  to  make  the  survey  for  the 
board.  It  is  planned  to  make  a  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  conditions  of  the  various 
markets  of  the  country,  both  for  ships 
and  for  materials.  James  O’Shaugh- 
ncssy,  chairman  of  the  committee,  stated. 

On  completion  of  the  survey,  recom¬ 
mendations  will  be  submitted  to  the 
board,  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy  said,  cover¬ 
ing  the  advertising  mediums  to  be  em- 
liloyed,  the  character  of  appeal  to  be 
made  and  the  extent  to  which  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  to  be  carried  on  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 


ARTHUR  BRISBANE  SHIFTED? 


Reported  to  Be  in  Full  Charge  of  N.  Y. 

American 

Chicago,  July  9. — Following  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  a  conference  here  this  week  by 
Hearst  news|)aper  officials  from  all  over 
the  country,  it  was  reported  that  .Arthur 
Brisbane,  editor  of  the  New  York  Even¬ 
ing  Journal,  has  been  placed  in  complete 
charge  of  the  New  York  American. 
Neither  Mr.  Brisbane  nor  any  other 
person  with  authority  to  speak,  would 
confirm  or  deny  the  rumor. 


Bradford  Merrill,  general  manager  of 
the  New  York  newspapers,  informed 
Editor  and  Publisher,  when  questioned 
as  to  the  above,  that  Mr.  Brisbane  will 
devote  some  of  his  time  to  the  New 
York  .American  from  now  on,  but  that 
there  will  be  no  change  in  the  .American 
or  Journal  organization  on  this  account. 
Mr.  Merrill  said  Walter  G.  Bryan  will 
continue  as  publisher  of  the  American, 
and  that  Mr.  Brisbane’s  assignment  is  in 
line  with  Mr.  Hearst’s  policy  of  shifting 
his  executives’  attention  from  paper  to 
paper.  Mr.  Brisbane’s  connections  with 
the  Evening  Journal  and  other  Hearst 
publications  will  continue  as  in  the  past. 
The  conference  in  Chicago  is  merely  the 
semi-annual  business  meeting  of  Hearst 
officials,  Mr.  Merrill  said,  and  had  no 
special  significance. 


Ad  Men  Touring  Middle  Weet 

Omaha,  Neb. —  Advertising  agents 
from  Chicago,  touring  the  Mid-West  as 
guests  of  the  Capper  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  to  investigate  farm  market  condi- 


NEWMYER  FOR  PRESIDENT 

MONG  the  men  most  promi¬ 
nently  mentioned  to  succeed 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Aj\.C.W. 
as  a  result  of  Mr.  Otis’  declining 
to  serve  is  Arthur  G.  Newmyer,  of 
the  New  Orleans  Item.  His  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  office  was  strongly 
urged  at  Indianapolis  and  has 
again  been  revived.  He  is  a  news¬ 
paper  publisher,  a  man  of  high 
ideals  and  doer  of  things  in  the 
advertising  field.  He  has  served 
the  Associated  Clubs  in  an  execu¬ 
tive  capacity  for  over  ten  years, 
and  has  the  force  and  vision  nec¬ 
essary  to  lead  the  organization  out 
of  the  present  slough  of  despon¬ 
dency. 


tions,  arrived  in  Omaha  from  Lincoln 
Saturday  afternoon.  In  Omaha  they 
were  entertained  by  dinners  and  auto 
drives  about  the  city  and  visits  to  the 
big  industrial  plants.  The  party  con- 
s  sted  of  the  following:  Stanley  Clague, 
Jr.,  Henry  Hurst  &  McDonald;  Elbert 
E.  Rogers,  Rogers  &  Smith ;  Robert  F. 
Record,  .Albert  E'rank  &  Co. ;  Fred  P. 
Thurman,  Brandt  .Agency;  P.  R.  Finlay, 
Stack  .Agency;  L.  J.  Sholty,  McKinney 
■Agency ;  Fred  .A.  Slaten,  Benson,  Gim- 
ble  &  Slaten ;  L.  W.  Partridge,  Fred  R. 
Randall  Company ;  E.  E.  Bullis,  Lord 
&  Thomas;  H.  O.  .Alderman,  LeRoy  .A. 
Kling  Company ;  L.  H.  Brownholtz, 
Thomas  .\I.  Bowers  .Agency;  J.  L.  Jones, 
H.  W.  Heegstra.  Inc.;  J.  R.  Lieber,  Van 
Patten  .Agency;  C.  H.  Helfrich,  Irwin, 
Wasey&Co. ;  C.J.  Eastman,  Williams  & 
Cunnyngham ;  \’.  C.  Breytsprack,  V.  C. 
Breytsprack  Company;  Phillip  J.  Soder- 
gren,  Mitchell  &  Faust ;  George  H. 
Daugherty,  Critchfield  &  Co. 


Millis  in  Dual  Role 

Indianaihji.is,  Ind. — The  retirement  of 
Fred  Millis  from  the  position  of  assi-'i- 
ant  advertising  manager  of  the  News 
will  in  no  way  affect  his  connection  as  a 
member  or  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
.A.  .A.  C.  W.  Newspaper  Department.  In 
addition  to  his  new  duties  as  director  of 
promotion  for  the  Indianapolis  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Mr.  Millis  retains  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  News  and  will  be  in 
charge  of  promotion  for  the  newspaper. 


Forces  Cut  in  Sugar  Prices 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — In  a  special  three 
day  sale  of  sugar,  360,000  pounds  of 
which  was  disposed  of  in  100  pound  lots, 
the  Kansas  City  Post  forced  down  the 
retail  price  of  sugar  on  the  Kansas  City 
market  from  28  to  32  cents  a  pound  to 
24  to  26  cents  per  pound.  One  hundrea 
thousand  pounds  of  sugar  were  sold  the 
first  day,  and  the  remainder  in  a  little 
over  a  day  and  a  half.  The  retail  price 
dropped  about  two  cents  the  first  day. 


U.  S.  British  Copyright  Protection 

Washington. — .American  authors,  un¬ 
der  a  reciprocal  plan  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  are  to  enjoy 
copyright  privileges  in  Great  Britain  for 
their  works  which  are  published  not  later 
than  six  months  after  the  actual  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  war  between  all  the 
Central  Powers  and  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  a  date  which  must  be  hereafter 
determined. 


Advertising  Women  Visits  New  York 

Mrs.  Irene  Scott  Dicklow,  of  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  has  been  spending  the  past 
week  in  New  York  City,  coming  here 
from  Indianapolis,  where  she  attended 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Associated 
.Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World.  Mrs. 
Dicklow  is  director  of  advertising  for 
Washer  Brothers,  one  of  the  largest 
clothing  firms  in  the  Lone  Star  State. 
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CANADA  IS  READY  FOR  JOURNALISTS  OF  EMPIRE 

Members  of  the  Press  of  the  Dominion  Have  Completed  Plans  for  One  of  Greatest  Gatherings 
in  History  of  Journalism  —  Country- Wide  Tour  Without  Parallel  in  Scope 


By  BEN  MELLON 


Montreal,  July  9. — Canada  is 
ready  to  tell  her  story  to  the 
Empire !  On  J  uly  26  one  of  the 
most  pretentious  educational  tours  in  the 
history  of  North  America  will  start,  and 
before  its  completion  every  point  of  im¬ 
portance  in  the  Dominion  will  be  visited 
by  the  leaders  in  journalism  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire. 

A  stop  will  be  made  at  Ottawa  from 
.\ugust  5  to  7,  inclusive,  for  the  second 
Imperial  Press  Conference,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  gatherings  in  the 
history  of  world  journalism. 

Wherever  Britons  gather  Canada  is 
known  as  the  granary  of  the  Empire, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  entirely  fitting 
that  when  the  leaders  in  journalism 
that  have  crossed  many  seas  for  this 
conference  make  their  journey  from  the 
.\t!antic  to  the  Pacific  and  return  they 
will  be  carried  through  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  acres  of  ripening  golden 
grain  that  next  winter  will  help  to  feed 
the  hungry  of  every  land. 

Plans  for  the  Imperial  Press  Con¬ 
ference  and  tour  have  been  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  for  many  months  and  now,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  possible  last 
minute  minor  changes,  are  complete. 
They  are  in  charge  of  a  committee  of 
the  Canadian  Press  Association  com¬ 
posed  of  Lord  Atholstan  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Star;  J.  E.  Atkinson  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  Star;  P.  D.  Ross  of  the  Ottawa 
Journal ;  O.  Maynard  of  the  La  Presse, 
Montreal ;  W.  J.  Taylor  of  the  W.ood- 
stock  Sentinel-Review,  and  C.  F.  Cran¬ 
dall  of  the  Montreal  Star. 

Arrive  at  Sydney 

The  major  part  of  the  work  in  ar¬ 
ranging  for  what  there  can  be  no  doubt 
will  be  the  most  comprehensive  study 
ever  made  of  one  country  and  its  people 
—their  aims  and  ambitions — by  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  making  public  opinion  of  peoples 
of  other  countries  in  order  that  there 
wilt  be  fellowship  based  on  understand¬ 
ing,  has  fallen  largely  on  the  shoulders 
of  Mr.  Crandall,  who  is  the  honorary 
secretary  of  the  committee.  Last  Jan¬ 
uary  he  made  a  tour  of  the  Dominion 
over  the  routes  to  l)e  followed  on  the 
Imperial  Press  tour  and  completed  local 
arrangements  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  invited  guests  of  the  Canadian  press. 
Chairmen  were  placed  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements  in  each  province. 

Lord  .\tholstan  returned  a  few  days 
ago  after  a  two  months  stay  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  he  went  to  complete  the 
details  of  arrangements  so  far  as  the 
officials  and  delegates  of  the  Empire 
Press  Union  were  directly  concerned. 

It  has  only  been  found  necessary  to 
make  one  change  in  the  general  program 
previously  announced.  The  delegates 
coming  from  England  are  making  the 
voyage  on  the  steamship  Victorian, 
which  is  running  more  than  2  days 
behind  her  formerly  announced  schedule, 
and  for  this  reason  it  will  be  necessary 
to  have  visitors  land  at  Sydney,  N. 
S.,  on  July  26,  instead  of  at  Halifax,  on 
July  25,  in  order  that  the  arranged  trans¬ 
continental  schedule  for  the  tour  can 
be  maintained.  Col.  R.  F.  Parkison, 
D.  S.  C.,*  managing  director  of  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  Journal,  sailed  for  London  this 
week  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying 
the  delegates  to  Canada. 


“The  Imperial  Press  Conference,” 
said  -Mr.  Crandall  yesterday,  “will  be 
an  Empire  Parliament  of  Journalists. 
The  delegates  are  missionaries  of  Im¬ 
perial  goodfellowship  in  the  fullest 
sense,  each  is  the  center  of  publicity  in 
his  country — he  is  at  the  fountain  of 
public  ideas.  We  will  have  here  men 
from  every  clime,  men  of  ideas  with 
every  angle  of  vision.  We  will  come  to 
know  their  people  better  through  them, 
and  their  people  will  likewise  come  to 
know  us,  as  the  result  of  this  meeting 
and  the  exchange  of  ideas. 

“The  tour  will  be  without  parallel  in 
scope  and  extent,”  he  continued.  “More 
than  8,500  miles  will  be  covered.  Each 
train  will  carry  a  complete  library  on 
Canada  and  will  be  staffed  with  men 
who  can  answer  any  question  pertaining 
to  the  Dominion.  In  addition  there  will 
be  representatives  of  the  Canadian  press 
and  the  governor  of  each  province  is 
co-operating  with  us.  Six  railroads  and 
three  steamship  routes  will  be  used. 

“Journalism  of  every  part  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  will  be  represented  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  and  on  the  tour — one  delegate  is 
compelled  to  travel  six  weeks  steadily 
before  he  reaches  Canada’s  shores.  The 
people  and  the  Government  have  joined 
with  the  Canadian  press  to  make  this 
one  of  the  greatest  events  in  the  history 
of  Empire  journalism.” 

The  Ottawa  Meeting 

The  conference,  which  will  be  held  in 
the  Parliament  Building  at  Ottawa,  will 
take  up  Empire  press  co-operation  and 
the  development  of  Empire  trade  as  its 
principal  topics  for  discussion.  Daily 
sessions  will  be  held  during  the  three- 
day  meeting.  The  opening  address  will 
be  delivered  by  the  Governor-General  of 
Canada.  .^11  of  the  great  newspapers 
of  London  will  be  represented  in  the 
conference  either  by  proprietor  or 
editor. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
unusual  event  in  the  history  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  better  understanding  among 
scattered  peoples  can  be  secured  by 
glancing  at  a  general  outline  of  the  en¬ 
tire  undertaking. 

More  than  one  hundred  delegates  com¬ 


ing  to  Canada  from  the  shores  of  every 
one  of  the  seven  seas  will  attend  the  con¬ 
ference  and  make  the  tour.  A  majority 
of  those  delegates  will  arrive  at  Sydney, 
N.  S.,  on  July  26  on  the  Victorian,  and 
will  be  joined  there  by  the  other  dele¬ 
gates  and  representatives  of  the  Canadian 
press  who  compose  the  reception  com¬ 
mittee.  From  .Sydney  the  delegates  and 
the  members  of  the  reception  committee 
will  start  on  a  47  days’  tour  of  the  Do¬ 
minion. 

The  tour  will  be  made  on  two  special 
trains  of  ten  cars  each,  one  furnished  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  one  by 
the  Canadian  National  Railway.  These 
trains  are  palaces  on  wheels  and  the  last 
word  in  modern  railway  construction. 

$150,000  for  Entertaining 

.\n  unusual  feature  is  the  fact  that 
everything  about  these  trains  will  be  new, 
it  being  announced  that  they  will  be  re¬ 
leased  from  the  shops  of  their  respective 
railways  about  July  15.  The  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  visitors  has  been  planned 
on  an  elaborate  scale  and  aside  from  lo¬ 
cal  expenses  $150,000  has  been  appro¬ 
priated  for  this  purpose.  This  expense 
is  being  taken  care  of  by  the  Canadian 
press  and  the  various  provincial  gov¬ 
ernments. 

The  first  Imperial  Press  Conference 
was  held  in  England  in  1909  and  resulted 
in  the  organization  of  the  Empire  Press 
Union,  .^t  that  time  it  was  decided  to 
hold  another  conference,  along  the  same 
lines,  five  years  hence.  The  Canadian 
press  realizing  the  wonderful  good  that 
would  result  to  the  Dominion  in  having 
the  next  gathering  held  in  that  country 
extend  an  invitation  to  the  membership 
of  the  Union  to  come  to  that  country 
and  immediately  set  on  foot  a  movement 
to  make  the  visit  noteworthy.  The 
World  War  p»evented  the  gathering  in 
1914. 

At  the  time  that  the  firrt  conference 
was  organized  largely  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  Harry  E.  Brittain,  a  famous 
traveling  joumalist,  he  said  that  some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  was  necessary  because 
of  the  great  amount  of  ignorance  that  he 


found  to  exist  among  the  people  of  one 
part  of  the  Empire  about  the  people  of 
another  part. 

Lord  Burnham,  proprietor  of  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph,  is  president  of 
the  Empire  Press  Union  and  has  shown 
a  keen  interest  in  directing  its  affairs. 
The  membership  of  the  Union  extends 
to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  Do¬ 
minions,  Colonies  and  dependencies  of 
the  Empire  and  is  composed  of  every 
variety  and  degree  of  press  representa¬ 
tive.  Headquarters  are  located  at  71 
Fleet  street,  London. 

In  its  work  for  the  general  betterment 
of  newspaper  conditions  as  a  whole,  the 
Union  brought  the  necessary  influence 
to  bear  to  force  the  Government  to 
recognize  the  representatives  of  the 
press  not  only  during  the  war  but  at  the 
Peace  Conference. 

The  Union  has  been  responsible  for 
many  improvements  in  the  transmission 
of  news  and  at  the  same  time  has  forced 
a  material  reduction  in  cost.  It  was 
largely  through  its  efforts  that  the 
Atlantic  c&ble  rates  on  press  messages 
have  been  reduced  50  per  cent  in  recent 
years.  In  some  quarters  it  is  believed 
that  the  coming  conference  will  go  on 
record  for  a  state-owned  cable  from 
Canada  to  London  to  speed  up  the 
handling  of  news  between  England  and 
the  Dominion;  also  for  improving  the 
news  service  with  Australia.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  now  operates  a  cable  between 
Vancouver  and  Australia  with  success, 
but  delays  in  handling  news  are  fre¬ 
quent  on  the  Atlantic  end,  making  the 
present  via  Canada  service  very  unsatis¬ 
factory,  it  is  said. 

Fellowship  Through  Understanding 

From  now  until  July  26  the  executive 
headquarters  of  the  Canadian  Press 
Association  Committee  in  charge  of  the 
coming  conference  will  be  one  of  the 
busiest  places  in  Canada.  They  are 
located  here  in  the  office  of  the  Star. 
Mr.  Crandall,  who  will  be  in  active 
charge  of  the  tour,  is  now  relieving  him¬ 
self  of  much  of  the  detail  work  and  is 
organizing  a  staff  of  assistants  headed 
by  Captain  William  Wallace,  M.  C., 
formerly  of  the  Toronto  Star,  as  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  committee. 

Following  are  the  members  of  the 
Canadian  press  in  charge  of  the  en¬ 
tertainment  arrangements  in  each  of 
the  ■  provinces  to  be  visited:  Nova 
Scotia,  G.  Fred  Pearson,  of  the  Hali¬ 
fax  Chronicle;  New  Brunswick,  F.  B. 
Ellis,  of  the  St.  John  Globe;  Prince 
Edward  Island,  J.  R.  Burnett,  of  the 
Charlottetown  Guardian:  Quebec 
(Quebec  City),  Sir  David  Watson, 
of  the  Quebec  Chronicle;  Quebec 
(Montreal),  Lord  .\tholstan.  of  the 
Montreal  Star;  Ontario  (Ottawa),  P. 
I).  Ross,  of  the  Ottawa  Journal;  On¬ 
tario  (Toronto)  J.  F.  .Atkinson,  of 
the  Toronto  Star:  Manitoba,  John  W. 
Dafoe,  of  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press; 
Saskatchewan,  W.  F.  Kerr,  of  the 
Reirina  Leader;  Alberta  (Southern) 
J.  H.  Woods,  of  the  Calgary  Herald; 
Alberta  (Northern)  M.  R.  Jennings, 
of  the  Edmonton  Journal;  British 
Columbia  (Vancouver)  John  Nelson, 
of  the  Vancouver  World;  British 
Columbia  (Victoria)  B.  C.  Nichols,  of 
the  Victoria  Times. 

Honorary  Secretary  Crandall  sums  up 
the  purposes  of  the  entire  gathering  as 
being  a  means  to  “Empire  fellowship 
through  understanding.” 


'J'HE  major  part  of  the  work, 
in  arranging  for  what  there 
ran  be  no  doubt  will  be  the 
most  comprehensive  study  ever 
made  of  one  country  and  its 
people — their  aims  and  ambi¬ 
tions — by  the  leaders  in  the 
making  of  public  opinion  of 
peoples  in  other  countries  in 
order  that  there  will  be  fellow¬ 
ship  based  on  understanding, 
has  fallen  largely  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  Mr.  Crandall,  who  is 
honorary  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 
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REPUBLICAN  CONVENTION  REPORTING 
REQUIRED  SUPERHUMAN  EFFORTS 

Every  Device  Known  to  Man  Called  Into  Play  to  Keep  News¬ 
paper  Readers  in  East  in  Constant  Touch 
With  Developments 


WHEN'  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  decided  to  hold  this 
year’s  convention  at  San  P'ran- 
cisco,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  situation  was  viewed  with  more 
alarm  by  the  Eastern  newspapers  or  by 
the  telegraph  companies,  but  it  was  a 
situation  which  gave  both  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  shew  what  could  be  done  in 
the  face  of  such  difficulties,  and  they 
came  out  with  flying  colors. 

W  ith  the  single  exception  of  the  San 
P'rancisco  tire,  nothing  has  ever  hap¬ 
pened  which  put  such  a  strain  on  the 
telegraph  facilities,  and  the  differetice  in 
time  between  San  Fraticisco  attd  New 
^'ork  made  the  problem  of  getting  the 
news  to  New  York  in  time  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  morttitig  newspapers  a  serious 
one.  It  is  miditight  in  New  York,  v'hen 
S.in  h'rancisro  is  arising  from  its  ditiner 
in  the  evening. 

W  ith  the  handicap  of  a  difference  of 
four  hours  between  San  P'rancisco  and 
New  ’t'ork  time  and  of  three  hours  be¬ 
tween  San  P'rancisco  and  Chicago  time, 
otic  hour  of  this  Iteitig  accounted  for  by 
the  u.se  of  daylight  saving  time  in  New 
York  and  Chicago,  newspaper  editors 
atid  correspondetits  threw  up  their  hands 
atid  jtrepared  to  do  the  iK’st  they  could 
and  expect  the  worst. 

The  New  ^’ork  Times  of  July  4  gave 
a  very  clear  explanation  of  the  conveti- 
tion  tiews  problems  and  how  they  were 
overcome  by  superhuman  efforts,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

The  telegraph  conipatties,  however,  set 
to  work  at  ottce  to  get  ready  for  a  test 
of  the  severity  of  which  they  ktiew  bet¬ 
ter  that!  atiyone  else. 

Some  new  trans-continental  trunk¬ 
lines  had  already  been  planned  and  were 
under  construction  when  the  Democrats 
decided  to  hold  their  convention  in  San 
P'rancisco.  It  was  concluded  that  the 
wires  available  by  June  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  handle  the  business,  but  other 
equipment  had  to  be  put  in  for  the  oc¬ 
casion.  The  trans-continental  wires 
follow  in  general  the  routes  of  the  great 
railroad  lines.  That  is  to  say,  the  tele¬ 
graph  wires  out  of  San  P'rancisco  ru  i 
directly  across  the  mountains  via  Reno, 
Ogden  and  Denver;  or  down  to  s 
Angeles  and  across  by  way  of  El  Pas() 
or  .Mhttquerqne,  or  up  to  Seattle  and 
across  by  the  northern  route. 

“Multiplexed”  Wires 
Some  of  the.se  wires  are  connected 
with  ordinary  telegraph  instruments 
which  handle  messages  sent  in  the  usual 
way  by  operators  using  th.’  Morse  code, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  long  distance  traffic 
is  tapped  off  on  a  keyboard  simitar  to 
the  Multiplex  Channel. 

By  this  device  the  mes.sage  to  Ite  sent 
is  tapped  off  on  a  keyboard  similar  to 
that  of  a  typewriter,  usually  by  a  g.rl 
operator,  and  the  strokes  of  the  keys 
make  perforations  in  a  narrow  paper 
tape.  This  is  fed  into  an  instrument 
connected  with  a  receiving  apparatus  at 
the  other  end  of  the  w’ire.  The  message, 
aj  it  is  typed  at  one  end,  is  printed  on 
an  automatic  typewriter  at  the  other. 

By  the  use  of  these  instruments  eight 
messages  can  be  sent  simultaneously 
over  the  same  wire — four  in  each  di¬ 
rection.  Forty  words  a  minute  for  each 
message  is  good  average  speed — it  has 
often  been  exceeded  in  practice.  Over 
long  distances,  such  as  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  New  York,  only  three  messages 
can  be  sent  in  each  direction  simultane¬ 


ously,  the  higher  capacity  being  possible 
on  such  lines  as  from  San  Francisco  to 
Los  .Angeles. 

Thirteen  new  Multiplex  instruments 
were  added  to  the  facilities  of  the  San 
Francisco  office  to  cover  the  Democratic 
convention  business,  making  a  total  of 
forty-seven.  On  these  channels,  then, 
it  is  possible  to  send  out  of  San  Fran- 
ci-sco  some  113,000  words  an  hour.  Six 
of  these  channels  connect  directly  with 
-New  ^'ork  and  others  go  through  to 
Chicago. 

14  Wires  from  Chicago  to  New  York 

Besides  this  there  are  fourteen  wires 
on  which  the  ordinary  Morse  code  is 
used  running  direct  to  New  York  or 
Chicago.  The.se  were  devoted  solely  to 
the  news  of  the  convention. 

1  he  handling  of  the  huge  volume  of 
trans-continental  traffic  brought  on  by 
the  convention  was  made  much  easier 
by  a  piece  of  unexpected  good  luck, 
through  the  i)erfection  only  a  few 
months  ago  of  a  new  invention  known 
as  the  rotary  repeater,  developed  in  the 
VVestern  I’nion  laboratories.  The  cur¬ 
rent  which  carries  the  telegraphic  mes¬ 
sages  grows  weaker  for  obvious  physical 
reasons  after  it  covers  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance,  and  in  corsequence  has  to  be  re¬ 
stored  by  the  operation  <»f  the  instru¬ 
ment  known  as  a  repeater. 

The  current  which  carries  the  message 
from  San  b'rancisco,  for  example,  passes 
through  the  repeater  at  Reno,  Ncv. ;  the 
current  is  sent  out  from  the  instrument 


with  renewed  strength  and  ready  to  go 
on  a  while  lor.gcr  Itefore  it  pauses,  so  to 
siieak,  for  a  rest — though  there  is  no 
percejitihle  pause,  of  course. 

At  Elko,  Nev.,  there  is  another  re¬ 
peater  ;  and  so  on  all  the  way  across 
the  continent.  Altogether,  there  are 
twelve  between  San  Francisco  and  New 
York.  The  advantage  of  the  rotary  re¬ 
peater  is  that,  whereas  the  old. style  in¬ 
strument  does  indeed  revive  the  current, 
it  can  hardly  bring  it  back  to  its  origi¬ 
nal  strength,  and  with  constant  repeti¬ 
tions  it  continuously  diminishes  in 
power ;  whereas  the  rotary  sends  it  on 
its  way  as  strong  as  it  started  from  the 
sending  office.  On  direct  wires  to  New 
York  rotary  repeaters  were  installed  not 
long  ago  at  Rawlins,  Wyo.,  and  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  altogether.  Western  Union  en¬ 
gineers  managed  to  get  twenty-two  of 
the  instruments  in  place  on  wires  going 
to  vari<*is  points  of  the  country  bi  lore 
the  convention  opened. 

But  the  installation  of  wires  and  in¬ 
struments  was  only  a  part  of  the  work. 
Trained  personnel  is  fully  as  necessary 
— men  who  have  handled  the  business  of 
party  conventions  and  know  what  is  to 
be  done  and  how  quickly  it  has  to  be 
done.  More  than  one  hundred  ol  the 
most  expcriencc<l  operators  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  every  one  an  expert  and  every  one 
a  man  who  had  worked  at  national  con¬ 
ventions  in  other  cities  and  knew  the 
requirements  of  the  task,  were  assem¬ 
bled  at  San  b'rancisco  in  addition  to  the 
regular  staff. 

Gathering  the  Personnel 

C  R.  bisher,  the  Division  Traffic  Su¬ 
perintendent  for  the  Pacific  Division, 
was  sent  to  the  Republican  convention 
at  t'hicago  and  saw  how  it  was  done, 
and  J.  J.  Welch,  Division  Traffic  Super¬ 
intendent  at  C  hicago,  went  out  to  San 
b'rancisco  after  the  Republican  conven- 

iConlitiued  on  page  20) 


WHO  SAYS  CK!NA  ISN’T  UP-TO-DATE! 


C^OLKS  who  are  pro;ie  to  look  upon 
China  as  centuries  behind  the  whole 
world  in  everything — just  take  a  look  at 
this  newspaper  office  and  change  your 
mind.  It  is  the  business  office  of  Shun 
Pao,  Shanghai,  on  the  ground  floor  of 
a  fine  five-story  building  of  re-in  forced 
concrete,  located  right  in  the  heart  of 
the  Chinese  city.  And  in  every  other 
detail,  too.  Shun  Pao  is  equipped  with 
the  latest  mechanical  improvements, 
sextuple  Hoe  rotary  perfecting  presses, 
stereotyping  and  engraving  apparatus. 

The  Shun  Pao,  or  Chinese  Daily 
News,  is  the  largest  Chinese  daily  pub¬ 
lished  in  Shanghai  and  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  vernacular  new’spapers  in  China. 


In  the  United  States  Commerce  reports 
of  July  1,  it  is  spoken  of  as  “The  most 
important  daily  in  China.” 

The  Shun  Pao  is  also  the  oldest 
Chinese  daily,  it  made  its  appearance  as 
far  back  as  1872,  at  a  time  when  foreign 
influence  had  not  yet  made  itself  felt  to 
any  extent.  Many  of  the  newspapers  in 
China  are  subsidized.  They  are  backed 
by  either  the  governments  of  the  North 
or  the  South,  by  local  governors  of 
provinces,  or  are  openly  the  organs  of 
political  associations.  The  Shun  Pao  is 
intirely  independent,  however — free  from 
the  influence  of  political  cliques  and  con¬ 
servative  in  tone.  It  typifies  the  new 
China  in  every  respect. 


CHICAGO  AP  COUNCIL 
IS  EXPANDING 


Department*  of  Moving  Picture*  and 
FoMgn  Trade  E*tabli*hed — J.  V. 
Noel,  R.  H.  Donnelley  and 
Manuel  Carpio  Speaker* 


Chicago. — Two  new  departments  of 
the  Advertising  Council,  an  organization 
within  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com¬ 
merce,  were  recently  organized,  one  to 
be  devoted  to  moving  picture  advertis¬ 
ing  and  the  other  to  foreign  trade. 

The  committees  elected  to  direct  these 
departments  are  as  follows : 

Moving  Picture— A.  L.  Erickson,  (Cliair- 
man),  Armour  &  Company;  T.  T.  Maxey  (vice- 
chairman),  C.,  B.  &  Q.  Railroad:  Gridley 
Adams,  rloyd.  Short  &  Partners;  Frank  M. 
Hallenbeck,  Action  Film  Co.;  Edward  S.  I.a 
Bart,  Wilson  &  Company;  Watterson  R.  Roth- 
acker,  Rothacker  Film  Mtg.  Co.;  G.  R.  Schaef¬ 
fer.  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  (wholesale). 

Foreign  Trade  'William  G.  VVendt,  (Chair¬ 
man),  Oitchfield  &  Company;  F.  J.  Soto  (vice- 
chairman),  Soto  Service;  Frank  Howard  Tate; 
Francis  E.  St.  Austell,  Continental  &  Com- 
merci.al  Nation.al  Bank  of  Chicago;  Herman 
Sonneborn,  The  Class  Journal  Company. 

It  is  expected  that  these  activities  will 
he  initiated  the  coming  fall.  The  former 
committee  has  under  consideration  pro¬ 
grams  on  such  subjects  as  the  use  of 
industrial  films  for  advertising  and  sell¬ 
ing,  Americanization  work  and  for  the 
instruction  of  employees  in  machine  op¬ 
eration,  etc. 

The  organization  meeting  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Trade  Department  was  addressed  by 
John  Vavasour  Noel,  secretary  of  the 
Pan-American  division  of  the  Associated 
.Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World.  His 
theme  was  “Advertising  and  Trade  in 
Latin  .America.”  He  spoke  of  the  press¬ 
ing  need  for  educational  work  among 
•American  advertisers  in  the  southern  re¬ 
public  field  and  the  aims  of  the  Pan- 
American  division  to  eradicate  the  un¬ 
fair  American  advertising  which  has  pre¬ 
vailed  there  and  has  been  harmful  to 
American  business,  to  bring  about  a 
standardization  of  rates  in  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  those  countries  and  also  a  more 
definite  basis  for  data  on  circulation. 

The  division,  Mr.  Noel  said,  will  en¬ 
courage  the  establishment  of  local  vigi¬ 
lance  bureaus  and  it  is  contemplated  that 
their  information  will  clear  through  a 
central  bureau  from  which  it  may  be 
effectively  distributed.  The  assistance  of 
American  business  firms  and  advertising 
agents  in  this  undertaking  will  be 
sought 

Reuben  H.  Donnelley,  former  presi- 
dent  of  the  Associated  Ad  Clubs,  also 
outlined  various  phases  of  the  proposed 
I  at  in  .\mcrican  work  which  he  said  will 
be  ptirsiK'd  along  the  lines  followed  by 
the  Associated  Clubs  in  this  country. 

Manuel  Carpio,  United  States  repre-. 
sentative  of  El  Hcraldo,  of  Mexico  City, 
was  also  present  and  spoke  briefly  on 
Mexican  conditions. 


More  Americans  in  Far  East 

Shanghai,  China. — Arthur  W.  West, 
late  of  the  New  York  Sun,  has  arrived 
here  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Trans-Pacific 
Magazine.  He  will  be  stationed  in 
Shanghai.  Russell  L.  Ray,  advertising 
and  circulation  manager  of  the  Current 
History  Magazine,  and  L.  Kenneth 
Bradley,  late  of  the  same  publication, 
are  also  new  additions  to  the  Trans- 
Pacific  staff.  Mr.  Ray  is  advertising 
manager  and  Mr.  Bradley  will  go  to  the 
Kobe  office. 

Erie  Time*  Circulation 

In  the  advertisement  of  the  Erie  fPa  ' 
Daily  Times  printed  in  the  July  3rd  is¬ 
sue  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  paid  circu¬ 
lation  of  28,673  was  quoted  as  tbe  average 
for  six  months  ending  June  1.  192fi. 
This  should  have  read  the  average  for 
June,  1920. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  July  10,  1920 
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THEY  DONT  LIKE  “GUFF”  EVEN  WHEN  ITS  FREE 

Progressive  Automobile  Advertising  Agencies  Go  on  Record  Against  Free  Publicity  in  Its  Present 

Polluted  State — Wide  Range  of  Opinion 


By  F.  A.  D.  SEELYE 


"The  vision  of  things  to  be  done  may 
come  a  long  time  before  the  way  of 
doing  them  appears  clear,  but  woe 
to  hi^n  who  distrusts  the  zHsion,"  so 
said  J.  L.  Jones. 

66^  ET  YOURS,  It’s  Guff,  But  it’s 
Free,”  an  unbiased  and  impartial 
survey  of  the  future  of  the  automobile 
page  which  appeared  in  Editob  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  on  February  19th,  was  the  initial 
bombardment  on  the  prolific  press  agent. 
He  has  many  aliases,  but  his  titles  are 
only  a  subterfuge  to  conceal  his  real 
identity. 

Tliis  article  was  inspired  solely  by  a 
sincere  and  constructive  desire  to  point 
out  the  faults  of  the  general  character 
of  automobile  publicity. 

At  one  time  practically  every  car 
manufacturer  thought  it  was  his  busi¬ 
ness  right,  his  prerogative,  to  demand 
free  publicity  from  a  paper  in  which  he 
was  advertising.  And  furthermore,  to 
get  it  or  cancel  the  contract. 

•Admitting  that  such  a  policy  was  per¬ 
missible  a  decade  ago  in  cooperating 
with  the  manufacturer  to  the  maximum 
extent  to  educate  the  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  material  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  purchase  of  a  car,  it’s  a  long 
road  that  has  no  turning,  especially  when 
the  passage  of  such  a  road  is  strewn 
with  innumerable  diplomatic  mistakes. 

The  pollution  of  the  news  hastened  the 
press  agent’s  fall  from  grace.  As  Frank 
I.  Cobb,  editor-in-chief  of  the  New  York 
World,  said  in  a  recent  address,  “Their 
function  is  not  to  proclaim  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
but  to  present  the  particular  set  of  facts 
that  will  be  of  greatest  benefit  to  their 
client — in  short,  to  manipulate  news.” 

The  real  reason  for  the  publishers’ 
urgent  request  for  a  change  in  the  style 
and  character  of  automobile  publicity  is 
immediately  discernible  to  those  who  ap¬ 
preciate  the  condition  in  which  the  paper 
market  is  placed  at  the  present  time. 
The  poverty  of  news  print  paper  com¬ 
bined  with  the  fact  that  “over  90  per 
cent  of  the  matter  printed  has  not  been 
worthy  of  print.”  forces  the  newspapers 
to  take  instant  cognizance  of  the  condi¬ 
tion.  according  to  G.  H.  Hare,  assistant 
business  manager  of  the  New  York 
World. 

As  a  natural  sequence  the  New  York 
Publishers’  Association  called  a  meeting 
and  voted  to  eliminate  the  “puff”  from 
the  automobile  page. 

Metropolitan  publishers  assert  that 
they  merely  put  into  excution  what 
many  manufacturers  suggested. 

M.  A.  Hollinshead,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Saxon  Motor  Car  Corpo¬ 
ration,  says: 

“It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  chance 
for  an  argument  on  the  class  of  publicity 
which  has  appeared  heretofore.  Auto¬ 
mobiles,  being  a  live  topic,  have  enjoyed 
a  great  deal  of  white  space  and  the 
material  printed  about  the  industry  has 
not  always  been  interesting  news.  How¬ 
ever,  I  want  to  say  right  now  that  I  am 
absolutely  against  the  policy  taken  by 
the  New  York  publishers  of  eliminating 
all  automobile  publicity.  They  have  car¬ 
ried  the  thing  too  far.  Other  papers  in 
the  country  have  taken  something  of  the 
same  attitude.  For  example,  some  of 
our  Detroit  papers,  when  writing  up  the 
Indianapolis  race,  stated  that  an  Ameri¬ 
can-made  car  driven  by  Chevrolet  won 
the  race.  On  the  face  of  it,  such  a  news 


item  as  that  is  an  absolute  slap  at  the 
automobile  industry.  As  far  as  the  news 
value  is  concerned,  it  is  just  like  saying 
“A  prominent  mayor  of  a  prominent  city 
in  a  prominent  country  has  been  thrown 
out  of  office.” 

“I  feel  that  there  is  a  middle  course 
lo  be  pursued  in  the  matter  of  automo¬ 
bile  jniblicity.  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
handled  in  this  way :  The  automobile 
factories  and  the  advertising  agencies 
should  be  careful  not  to  send  in  anything 
but  real  news  items  to  the  newspapers. 
Tiien  the  automobile  editors,  who  by  the 
way,  .should  not  be  automobile  solicitors, 
should  pass  on  these  stories  with  the 
coT'seientious  idea  of  letting  nothing  get 
by  but  real  news.  With  these  curtail¬ 
ments,  I  feel  sure  that  there  will  be 
plenty  of  automobile  news  published. 

“In  the  meantime,  I  am  solidly  against 
the  attitude  of  the  New  York  press  and 
( ther  papers  in  different  parts  of  the 
c(  untry  in  discriminating  against  the  au¬ 
tomobile  industry  and  at  the  same  time 
publishing  long  accounts  about  how 
Theda  Bara  washes  and  polishes  her  au¬ 
tomobile  or  how  Brown  &  Smith  have 
sold  the  four-story  building  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  this  street  and  the  other.  If  the 
New  York  papers  are  going  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  impartial  and  fair,  they  will  have 
to  drop  every  publicity  story  regarding 
real  estate,  hook  reviews,  financial  deals 
and  theatre  publicity  from  their  columns. 
As  I  said  before,  I  think  that  there  is  a 
half-way  course  which  will  supply  the 
readers  with  real  news  and  give  every 
industry  good,  sound  publicity.” 

A  live  subject  makes  real  news. 
That  is  fact  patent.  But  the  essence  of 
the  entire  analysis  of  this  situation  re¬ 
veals  the  astonishing  information  that 
fully  90  per  cent  of  all  information  sent 
out  from  the  manufacturers  is  not  news, 
but  merely  “publicity.”  A  fine  distinc¬ 
tion  without  any  differentiation,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  automobile  advertising  au¬ 
thorities.  When  placed  in  the  editorial 
laboratorv'  there  is  a  distinct  cleavage 


between  the  two.  The  analysis  shows 
that  most  publicity  is  propaganda  or  in 
other  words,  advertising  in  the  guise  of 
news. 

Practically  every  car  manufacturer 
realizes  that  fact.  Since  they  admit  it. 
there  is  no  denying  it.  But  little  or  no 
constructive  effort  has  been  initiated  to 
rid  the  industry  of  this  pernicious  prac¬ 
tice. 

Ralph  Kays,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Kissel  Motor  Car  Company, 
strikes  a  live  wire  in  the  first  para¬ 
graph  of  his  remarks: 

“The  present  situation  in  which  the 
publishers  are  threatening  to  discon¬ 
tinue  all  automobile  and  motor  truck 
publicity  and  in  some  cities  have  ceased 
publishing  them,  as  witness  New  York 
City,  is  in  my  opinion  due  to  the  fact 
that  some  manufacturers  have  been 
letting  their  publicity  stories  run  wild, 
sending  in  a  specie  of  “jazz”  stuff,  that 
does  not  contain  any  information  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  reader. 

“Just  how  I  would  edit  an  automobile 
page  1  consider  quite  an  order,  but  I 
know  one  thing  and  that  is  that  I  would 
publish  only  those  articles  that  were 
short,  snappy  and  contained  news — news 
either  in  the  form  of  statistics,  new 
uses,  or  some  definite  technical  fact  or 
information  that  would  leave  the  reader 
with  a  definite  idea  regarding  the  auto¬ 
mobile.” 

“One  way  to  raise  the  quality  of  auto¬ 
mobile  publicity  is  for  editors  to  set  a 
standard  by  which  the  items  sent  in  may 
be  gauged  and  then  print  only  those 
stories  that  measured  up  to  that  stand¬ 
ard.  The  city  editors  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  instruct  their  reporters  as  to  what  is 
news  and  what  isn’t.  Why  not  set  a 
similar  standard  for  the  automobile  pub¬ 
licity  managers  and  have  the  automobile 
editor  stand  by  that  standard?” 

The  second  greatest  industry  is  now 
paying  the  fiddler’s  fee  for  the  extrava¬ 
gant  use  of  publicity  in  the  past  years. 
Newspapers  made  it  possible  to  popu¬ 


larize  the  automobiles  almost  over  night. 
They  have  continued  to  contribute  their 
bit  in  the  form  of  free  entrance  to  their 
columns.  For  the  first  decade  in  the 
evolution  of  the  motor  car  its  assistance 
and  cooperation  was  priceless. 

The  shoe  starts  to  pinch  in  the  last 
five  or  six  years  when  reams  and  reams 
of  publicity  have  been  sent  out  to  hun¬ 
dreds  and  hundreds  of  papers  through¬ 
out  the  country.  This  publicity  has  not 
been  news. 

F.  M.  Carte,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Standard,  says: 

“The  strong  papers  have  carried  pub¬ 
licity  only  because  the  weak  papers  used 
the  free  space  bait  to  get  automobile 
lineage. 

“I  don’t  know  just  how  I  would  edit 
an  automobile  page,  but  I  certainly 
would  dig  for  a  line  of  facts  which  would 
be  news  to  the  public.  Even  then  I 
might  find  that  it  would  be  good  policy 
in  the  interest  of  the  industry  to  use  but 
part  of  such  news.” 

Some  agencies  have  gone  on  record  as 
unalterably  opposed  to  “guff”  but  con¬ 
tinue  to  send  out  weekly  letters  for  their 
clients. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
.Association  sent  out  a  letter  to  all  recog¬ 
nized  agents  asking  their  opinion  about 
it.  Over  100  replies  indicated  clearly 
that  they  desired  the  newspapers  to 
eliminate  free  publicity.  Replies  have 
been  gathered  into  a  booklet  which  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  sends  to  its  member.-.. 

This  may  lead  the  newspapers  to  rid 
their  columns  of  the  work  of  the  press 
agent  and  writer  of  “puffs”  and  discon¬ 
tinue  the  ruinous  practice  of  printing  for 
nothing  what  the  press  agent  sells  and 
for  which  he  is  paid. 

There  are  many  instances  of  prospec¬ 
tive  newspaper  advertisers  being  diverted 
from  the  advertising  to  the  news  col¬ 
umns  through  the  solicitation  of  the 
press  agent  who  demonstrates  his  power 
to  make  good.  Why  the  newspaper 
shotild  tolerate  this  condition  is  beyond 
comprehension.  It  permits  the  whole 
army  of  press  agents  to  fatten,  at  its 
expense. 

Time  was  when  newspapers  printed 
much  free  space  because  advertising 
agents  asked  for  it.  but  today  the  far- 
seeing  and  progressive  agents  desire  the 
practice  stopped. 

They  realize  that  the  newspaper  sets 
no  value  on  its  space  when  it  gives  it 
away  free  and  that  there  can  be  no  sta¬ 
bility  of  rate  when  the  rate  is  cut  by 
throwing  in  reading  space  for  good 
measure. 

Specific  instances  are  given  aplenty 
that  sh()w  how  the  press  agent  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  causing  a  diversion  of  adver¬ 
tising  appropriations. 

It’s  a  matter  of  record,  however,  that 
many  agents  still  are  preparing  pub¬ 
licity  and  forwarding  it  to  the  papers  for 
publication.  One  well  known  agency 
uses  this  preface  to  all  publicity  emanat¬ 
ing  from  its  office: 

“Editor : — We  hope  you  will  regard 
the  following  story  as  of  sufficient  real 
news  value  to  warrant  publication.  You 
can  rely  on  the  facts  as  fully  authentic.” 

This  condition  will  continue  just  as 
long  as  the  publishers  hesitate  to  enforce 
a  strict  editorial  policy  in  reference  to 
the  insertion  of  automobile  publicity. 

As  long  as  the  newspapers  continue  to 
give  away  space  without  any  definite  or 


nURlNG  Jounvaiitm  Week  at  Missouri  University  many  well-known  newspaper  men 
^  visited  the  famous  institution  as  well  as  others  distinguished  in  world  affairs.  Here 
we  have:  First  Row,  left  to  right:  Dean  Walter  Williams,  Dr.  L.uz,  Philippine  Islands, 
Commissioner  J.  C.  de  Veyra,  Manilla,  Mr.  Marshall  Gordon,  Secretary  of  Commerce  Alex¬ 
ander,  Mr.  Havery  Ingham,  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader.  Among  those  in  the  back 
row,  from  left  to  right,  aie:  H.  J.  Blanton,  Monroe  County  Appeal,  Paris,  Mo.,  Ovid  Bell, 
Fulton,  Mo.,  Sun,  Col.  Gray  of  St.  Louis,  lutd  Karl  A.  Bickel,  Third  Vice-President  and 
Business  Manager  of  the  United  Press  Associations. 
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constructive  policy,  just  so  long  will  the 
factories  demand  entrance  into  their 
news  columns.  One  advertising  man 
said,  “As  long  as  no  barrier  is  placed 
on  publicity  it  is  our  intention  to  get  as 
much  of  it  as  possible.”  This  seems  to 
be  the  sentiment  of  fully  75  per  cent  of 
the  men  writing  or  supervising  the 
preparation  of  automobile  publicity. 

If  the  newspapers  would  establish  a 
definite  editorial  policy  the  “guflF”  that  is 
appearing  would  be  dropped  immediately 
and  permanently.  Of  that  there  is  no 
doubt. 

A.  J.  Rogers,  advertising  manager 
of  Nordyke  &  Marmon,  looks  at  the 
matter  in  a  bold,  vigorous  fashion 
when  he  says: 

“I  think  that  the  elimination  of  auto¬ 
mobile  publicity  is  a  very  good  move. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  the  papers  will 
be  so  strict  for  a  while  in  eliminating 
publicity'  that  they  will  also  keep  out  cer¬ 
tain  stories  which  fall  under  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  news  stories.  However,  the 
situation  will  right  itself  and  the  proper 
automobile  news  will  be  published. 

"If  I  were  running  a  newspaper  I 
would  not  have  an  automobile  page  at 
all.  I  think  that  is  all  wrong.  I  would 
let  the  automobile  news  fall  under  two 
departments — under  the  news  department 
for  what  real  news  there  is  in  it  and 
under  the  feature  department  for  what 
features  are  worth  while. 

“I  do  not  believe  the  average  news¬ 
paper  reader  is  interested  in  the  auto¬ 
mobile  page.  Nothing  can  be  done  to 
raise  th'e  standard  of  that  kind  of  pub¬ 
licity.  What  is  generally  known  as  au¬ 
tomobile  publicity  is  purely  bunk.  It  is 
neither  news  nor  feature.  There  is  a 
lot  of  real  news  in  the  automobile  world 
and  a  great  amount  of  material  for  good 
feature  stories.” 

It  is  more  than  a  coincidence  that 
the  Buick  Motor  Company  of  Flint, 
Mich.,  of  which  A.  Brown  Batterson 
is  director  of  advertising,  says: 

“For  the  reason  that  we  take  very  lit¬ 
tle  stock  in  the  average  publicity  and  the 
automobile  section  of  newspapers  as 
they  have  been  conducted  in  the  past, 
the  Buick  Motor  Company  sends  out 
very  few  stories  and  this  is  only  at  times 
when  we  believe  we  have  some  real  in¬ 
formation  in  connection  with  the  indus¬ 
try  that  would  be  of  interest  to  the  au¬ 
tomobile  world  as  well  as  the  editors  of 
the  papers. 

“We  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  au¬ 
tomobile  publicity  were  limited  to  real 
information  in  connection  with  the  in¬ 
dustry,  everyone  would  be  far  better  off. 
Perhaps  if  every  automobile  company 
discontinued  furnishing  material  of  any 
kind  the  newspapers  would  be  forced  to 
adopt  some  different  method  of  conduct¬ 
ing  the  automobile  section  of  their  pub¬ 
lication  and  this  would  bring  about  a 
solution  of  the  problem.” 

James  N.  Dunlap,  sales  manager  of 
the  Chandler  Motor  Car  Company, 
apparently  is  opposed  to  publicity,  as 
he  says: 

“For  several  years  we  have  made  a 
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practice  of  not  sending  factory  publicity 
to  newspapers.  Our  advertising  orders 
to  newspapers  are  issued  ‘main  news  sec¬ 
tion  or  do  not  insert.’  You  are  quite 
right  in  saying,  ‘Most  publicity  is 
‘guff.’  I  do  think,  however,  that  many 
of  the  purely  local  stories  which  are 
especially  well  handled  in  Pacific  Coast 
points  are  of  real  interest.” 

Looking  at  it  in  another  way,  it  re¬ 
duces  the  amount  of  advertising  that 
naturally  would  be  placed  in  the 
papers.  Witt  K.  Cochrane,  president 
of  W.  E.  Cochrane  Advertising 
Agency,  Chicago,  tells  an  interesting 
story  apropos  the  enterprising  press 
agent: 

“No  advertising  agent,  nor  anyone 
else,  has  the  right  to  prostitute  his  pro¬ 
fession  by  using  ‘free  publicity’  as  a  bait 
for  business.  But  so  long  as  the  news¬ 
papers  permitted  it.  just  so  long  were 
there  agents  who  would  profit  by  it. 

“I  know  men  in  this  country  who  have 
made  handsome  incomes  by  .selling  ‘free 
publicity’  and  the  more  they  sold  the 
more  the  legitimate  business  of  the 
agent  suffered,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
volumes  of  paid  advertising  that  were 
lost  to  the  newspapers. 

“The  ‘publicity’  men  educated  the  big 
advertisers  to  the  free  publicity  idea  and 
in  my  own  experience,  big  appropriations 
were  cut  in  half  because  the  advertiser 
had  been  taught  to  believe  that  he  could 
get  the  other  half  free.  Several  years 
.tgo  when  the  Studebaker  Company  ap¬ 
propriated  $80,000  for  a  quick  newspaper 
campaign,  and  entrusted  it  to  me,  at  the 
eleventh  hour  it  was  cut  to  $40,000  be¬ 
cause  the  man  i  t  control  had  suddenly 
learned  that  there  war  no  necessity  for 
spending  $80,000.  He  knew  I  could  get 
at  least  $40,000  worth  of  space  free,  if  I 
tried.” 

There  are  a  number  of  former  auto¬ 
mobile  editors  who  are  devoting  most 
of  their  time  to  the  writing  of  publicity 
for  a  large  and  varied  number  of  firms. 
In  fact,  one  such  writer  is  as  well 
known  among  the  newspaper  fraternity 
as  the  advertising  manager  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  firm.  At  one  time  the  stuff  that 
he  wrote  and  was  paid  for  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  he  turned  around  and  sold  to 
the  newspapers  for  $5  a  week.  Just  a 
case  of  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends. 

This  publicity  is  sent  out  from  De¬ 
troit  two  or  three  times  a  week  under 
one  cent  postage.  Most  of  it  is  the  kind 
that  newspapers  object  to,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  real  news  is  placed  in  the  same 
category.  This  writer  has  wasted  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  for  the  papers.  Most 
of  his  creations  are  of  little  interest  to 
anyone  but  the  manufacturer  and  him¬ 
self.  The  mere  writing  of  such  stuff  is 
an  imposition  on  the  public  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  It’s  called  “news — complimen- 
tar>’,” 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  there’s  no 
denying  that  there  are  any  number  of 
men  of  great  ability  who  are  devoting 
their  talents  to  get  “into  the  reading  col¬ 
umns  of  newspapers,  matter  that  belongs 
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in  the  paid  advertising  column.”  But 
their  efforts  are  now  going  to  waste. 

It  is  significant  that  not  one  well- 
known  advertising  manager,  whether  he 
be  associated  with  passenger,  truck,  or 
tire  manufacturer,  is  in  favor  of  the  au¬ 
tomobile  page  as  it  has  been  conducted 
in  the  past. 

Ward  M.  Canaday,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Willy s- Overland,  Inc., 
says  the  only  yard  stick  he  would 
apply  to  automobile  news  is  whether 
or  not  it  is  news.  He  says: 

“I  think  the  public  is  interested  in 
reading  about  almost  everything  con¬ 
nected  with  automobiles,  provided  it  is 
not  somebody’s  padded  out  opinion  of 
some  threadbare  subject  which  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  order  to  get  a  name  in  the 
paper. 

“The  fact  that  the  article  mentions 
some  automobile  company  in  my  opinion 
does  not  harm  the  article,  but  helps  it 
by  making  it  specific. 

“The  mention  of  a  base  ball  team 
without  mentioning  the  name  of  the  man 
who  made  the  home  run,  or  the  mention 
of  a  play  without  the  name  of  the  star, 
or  the  mention  of  a  murder  without  the 
name  of  the  man  who  was  killed,  would 
in  my  opinion,  all  alike  be  lacking  in 
news  value. 

“There  are  at  least  fifty  million  people 
in  this  country  who  are  vitally  interested 
in  automobiles  at  this  time.  The  news¬ 
paper  editor  that  realizes  this  and  ap¬ 
plies  the  same  principles  of  news  to  his 
automobile  pages  that  he  applies  to  all 
the  other  pages  in  the  book,  will  de¬ 
velop  reader  interest  by  doing  so.” 

Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  handling  a 
number  of  automotive  accounts, 
states: 

“In  our  opinion,  automobile  news — 
some  call  it  publicity — is  perfectly  legiti¬ 
mate;  just  as  much  so,  for  instance,  as 
theatrical  news,  stock  market  news, 
grain,  railroad,  real  estate,  live  stock,  or 
society  news. 

“The  solution  of  the  matter  lies  not  in 
the  elimination  of  automobile  news  from 
newspapers,  but  in  the  selection,  from  all 
the  publicity  that  comes  in,  such  of  it  as 
is  news — such  of  it  as  is  of  interest  to 
car  owners  and  prospective  owners. 

“We  neither  select  mediums  on  the 
basis  of  the  amount  of  free  publicity 
promised  or  expected;  nor  do  we  wield 
any  ‘big  stick’  over  newspapers  to  try 
and  compel  them  to  use  the  news  stories 
from  our  client.  We  prefer  to  have  the 
stories  stand  upon  their  own  merits.” 

In  our  analysis  of  representative  auto¬ 
mobile  sections  it  is  apparent  that  the 
largest  and  most  independent  paper  in 
any  city  does  not  publish  anything  sav¬ 
oring  of  the  ebullitions  of  the  publicity 
hunter.  It  is  fact  patent  that  the  weak 
papers  of  any  community  have  held  out 
the  glare  of  free  publicity  in  an  attempt 
to  inveigle  an  advertiser  into  signing  a 
contract.  This  is  a  weak  stand  for  any 
paper  to  take.  It  isn’t  keen  competition. 
For  a  newspaper  to  state  it  will  give  an 


advertiser  so  much  publicity  is  to  lower 
its  advertising  rate  per  line,  and  the 
funny  part  of  it  is  that  it  is  absolutely 
uncalled  for;  it  isn’t  necessary'. 

A.  T.  Salisbury,  Western  manager 
of  Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  says: 

“In  supplying  newspaper  men  with 
news  the  motor  car  manufacturer  is  per¬ 
forming  a  service  that  cannot  be  dis¬ 
puted. 

“We  welcome  any  move  to  place  auto¬ 
mobile  sections  on  a  safe  and  sane  basis, 
with  the  news  value  of  each  story  as  the 
paramount  issue,  but  we  do  not  believe 
in  the  elimination  of  the  automobile  sec¬ 
tion.  We  are  in  favor  of  having  all 
stories  edited  by  the  city  editor  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  interest  to  automo¬ 
bile  owners  and  prospective  owners — or 
at  any  rate  we  believe  in  having  a  man 
with  a  news  sense  in  charge  of  each 
paper’s  automobile  department,  with  au¬ 
thority  to  pass  upon  and  edit  stories  un¬ 
fettered  by  the  paper’s  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives.  By  such  a  method  the  auto¬ 
mobile  section  will  become  more  read¬ 
able  and  generally  more  interesting  to 
the  public.” 

{How  the  manufacturers  think  an  au¬ 
tomobile  section  should  be  edited  will 
appear  in  an  early  number.) 


Eyster  Joins  Bryan  Agency 

Leonard  L.  Eyster,  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Donovan-Armstrong,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  become  a  member  of  the 
copy  staff  of  the  William  J.  Bryan 
Agency,  New  York.  Mr.  Eyster  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  1918  and  was  for  some  time 
in  the  diplomatic  service,  attached  to  the 
American  Embassy  at  Madrid,  Spain. 
His  initial  advertising  connection  was 
with  the  R.  A.  Foley  Agency,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 


Pays  $100,000  Bonus 

Columbus,  Ohio. — Robert  F.  and 
Harry  P.  W’olfe,  owners  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Dispatch  and  the  Ohio  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  on  July  1  paid  half  yearly  bonus 
checks  to  their  employes,  totaling  more 
than  $100,000.  A  similar  bonus  was 
given  their  employes  at  Christmas  time. 

Plan  Advertising  for  Harding 

Chicago. — ^Fred.  W.  Upham,  treasurer 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee; 
Albert  L.  Lasker  and  William  Wrigley, 
Jr.,  are  working  out  details  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  which  they  expect 
will  prove  one  of  the  most  prominent 
factors  in  the  fight  to  elect  Senator 
Harding. 


Harris  Resumes  Charge  of  Leader 

Laurel,  Miss. — Edgar  G.  Harris  has 
resigned  as  postmaster  at  Laurel  to  re¬ 
sume  active  management  of  the  Laurel 
Daily  Leader,  which  he  owns.  During 
the  past  several  years  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Juanita  Harris,  has  been  the  active  head 
of  the  business.  The  Leader  will  short¬ 
ly  install  another  typesetting  machine. 


Members  of  the  Netionel  Editorial  Association  of  the  United  States  on  the  Grounds  of  the  Burlington  (Ont.)  Summer  Home  of  W.  J.  Southern,  Publisher  of  the 

Hamilton  Spectator,  Where  They  Were  Entertained  During  Their  Recent  Canadian  Tour 
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This  page  is  a  regular  feature  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  Suggestions  and  contributions  should  be  sent  to  Fred  Millis, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Newspaper  Department,  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  News  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


COMMITTEE  APPOINTED 

E.  FOSTER,  Houston  Chronicle, 
•chairman;  Bert  X.  Garstin,  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier  Journal;  Frank  D.  Webb, 
Baltimore  News;  Arthur  Newmyer, 
New  Orleans  Item;  and  George  Bur- 
bach,  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch — this  is 
the  committee  on  agency  relations  just 
appointed  by  the  Newspaper  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  A.  A.  E.  W.  to  confer  with 
a  similar  standing  committee  from  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  as  a  permanent  point  of  con¬ 
tact  between  the  two  departments.  The 
newspaper  committee  is  also  empowered 
to  take  up  with  any  agency  or  other 
organization  of  agencies  any  complaint 
from  any  newspaper  member  of  the  de¬ 
partment. 

The  above  is  to  be  a  standing  com¬ 
mittee.  Newspapers  are  requested  to 
file  complaints  for  action  through  the 
office  of  the  secretary-treasurer.  Mr. 
Foster  will  be  in  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago  many  times  a  year,  therefore  is 
well  able  to  handle  the  chairmanship. 
This  committee  will  also  draft  a  Stan¬ 
dard  of  Practices  for  newspaper  co¬ 
operation.  since  this  is  a  question  that 
involves  agency  relations.  Copies  of 
the  Standard  of  Practices  urged  by 
merchandising  managers  at  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  convention  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W. 
have  been  forwarded  by  wire  to  Mr. 
Foster,  who  is  urged  to  take  immediate 
action  with  his  committee  and  with  the 
committee  of  the  “4  As.” 

*  *  * 

WORK  TOGETHER 

Newspaper  cooperation  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  become  an  essential 
function  of  newspapers  desiring  more 
national  advertising.  The  purpose  of 
this  phase  of  work  is  to  make  news¬ 
paper  advertising  productive  to  the  limit 
of  its  possibilities  and  to  insure  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  campaign,”  says  George  M. 
Burbach,  advertising  manager  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

“It  is  surprising  to  know  the  lack  of 
interest  some  newspapers  take  in  their 
advertisers.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
advertisers  demand  more  cooperation 
from  newspapers  than  they  have  a  right 
to  expect,  but  as  a  rule  the  ‘Coopera¬ 
tion  Grabbers’  can  be  handled  satisfac¬ 
torily  by  telling  them  in  genteel  English 
how  unreasonable  they  are.  Show  them 
that  a  newspaper  could  not  afford  to  do 
what  they  ask,  for  all  advertisers,  and 
if  it  is  done  for  one  alone,  it  would  be 
discrimination.  .^Iso,  assure  them  that 
if  newspapers  spent  as  much  on  each 
advertiser  as  they  expect,  the  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  would  be  advanced  propor¬ 
tionately. 

“Newspapers  desiring  to  keep  abreast 
with  the  time  and  in  step  with  progress 
should  be  weighing  the  question  of  co¬ 
operation  and  rendering  their  individual 
assistance  in  an  effort  to  establish  a 
definite  standard  of  service  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  by  all  newspapers. 

“The  constantly  increasing  demand 
for  cooperation  from  advertisers  and 
advertising  agencies  should  be  sufficient 
incentive  to  urge  publishers  to  embrace 
the  opportunity  and  endeavor  to  realize 
the  maximum  benefit  and  assist  in  sta¬ 
bilizing  the  work.” 

*  *  « 

A  recent  canvass  made  by  the  News¬ 


paper  Department  of  the  A.  C.  of  W. 
to  determine  the  scope  of  newspaper  co¬ 
operation  work  at  present,  brought  re¬ 
sponses  from  more  than  three  hundred 
newspapers,  including  newspapers  in  the 
metropolitan  cities  as  well  as  some  of 
the  small  newspapers  in  rural  commu¬ 
nities.  The  figures  furnish  an  interest¬ 
ing  exhibit  of  the  lack  of  standardization 
of  service  rendered  by  newspapers.  The 
greatest  percentage  of  agreement  of  any 
of  nine  questions  was  eighty-six  per 
cent,  that  being  “No”  on  the  question, 
“Will  you  sell  merchandise?” — upon 
which  question  it  should  have  been  one 
hundred  per  cent  “No,”  for  surely  no 
newspaper  in  this  enlightened  age  is 
still  willing  to  sell  merchandise  to  se¬ 
cure  an  advertising  contract.  Think  of 
it.  fourteen  per  cent  of  the  two  hundred 
newspapers  have  not  awakened! 

The  following  summary  on  a  percent¬ 
age  basis  indicates  the  variance  in  serv¬ 
ice  rendered  by  newspapers : 

Seventy-three  per  cent  of  the  news¬ 
papers  mail  broadsides  or  letters  to  the 
trade  for  national  advertisers. 

Twenty-seven  per  cent  refuse  to  mail 
either  broadsides  or  letters. 

Sixty-six  per  cent  of  the  newspapers 
that  mail  broadsides  or  letters  charge 
postage  to  the  advertisers. 

Twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  news¬ 
papers  that  mail  broadsides  or  letters 
make  a  charge  for  stuffing,  sealing  and 
stamping. 

Fourteen  per  cent  of  the  newspapers 
will  sell  products  to  retailers  for  manu¬ 
facturers  who  are  advertising  in  their 
columns. 

Eighty-six  per  cent  refuse  to  sell 
goods. 

Eighty-one  per  cent  of  the  newspapers 
will  introduce  salesmen  to  the  trade. 
The  great  majority  of  these  newspapers 
limit  the  introduction  to  jobbers  and  the 
leading  retailers  of  their  city. 

Eighty-two  per  cent  of  the  newspapers 
make  a  market  survey  upon  request, 
while  eighteen  per  cent  refuse  to  give 
this  service. 

There  is  great  variation  among  news¬ 
papers  in  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to 
gathering  necessary  information  pertain¬ 
ing  to  advertised  products. 

Each  newspaper  was  requested  to  pul 
what  percentage  of  the  drug  stores  and 
what  percentage  of  grocery  stores  are 
interviewed  by  them  in  making  a  survey. 

A  summary  of  the  statements  shows 
that  newspapers  interview  an  average  of 
forty-one  per  cent  of  the  grocery  stores 
in  making  a  grocery  survey  and  fifty- 
eight  per  cent  of  the  drug  stores  in  col¬ 
lecting  information  from  druggists. 
Practically  all  of  the  newspapers  in 


large  cities  limit  their  calls  to  about  five 
per  cent  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  grocery 
stores  and  ten  per  cent  to  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  drug  stores.  The  average 
given  above  were  materially  increased 
by  the  newspapers  in  the  small  towns, 
where  the  percentage  of  the  stores  called 
upon  ran  from  seventy-five  to  one  hun-^ 
dred  per  cent  of  the  stores  in  town,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  limited  number  of  stores  upon 
which  to  call. 

Thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  newspapers 
make  surveys  to  get  information  by  per¬ 
sonal  interviews.  The  remaining  sixty- 
eight  per  cent  either  use  the  telephone 
exclusively  or  use  both  the  telephone 
and  personal  calls  in  collecting  data. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  news¬ 
papers  are  called  on  to  do  or  furnish : 

1.  Insert  free  reading  notices. 

2.  Check  up  billboards  and  see  that 
they  are  lighted. 

3.  Sell  the  goods  of  the  advertiser. 


“Charlie  Miller  write*  that  he 
know*  of  three  *plencli<l  po*ition* 
on  good  *outhern  new*paper* 
for  advertUing  copy  writer*  and 
*olicitor*.  He  aUo  know*  of  one 
for  a  Merchandi*ing  Manager. 
Write  direct  to  Charlie  Miller, 
Pre*ident  New*paper  Depart¬ 
ment,  care  Georgian-American, 
Atlanta,  Georgia.” 


4.  Report  on  distribution. 

5.  Assign  representatives  to  call  on 
trade  with  salesmen. 

6.  Solicit  window  displays. 

7.  Mail  unlimited  number  of  proofs. 

8.  Mail  booster  letters  and  pay  post¬ 
age. 

9.  Mail  circulars. 

10.  Display  goods  in  newspaper  office 
and  windows. 

11.  Prepare  special  route  list  of 
wholesalers,  retailers,  manufacturers  and 
jobbers  in  single  and  combination  lists. 

12.  Prepare  special  data  on  popula¬ 
tion,  wealth,  per  capita,  average  wage, 
average  rent,  number  of  home  owners, 
mortgaged  homes,  per  cent  of  foreign- 
horn,  miles  of  paved  strets,  auto  owners, 
list  of  leading  industries,  trade  territory, 
crop  reports,  manufacturing  and  employ¬ 
ment  conditions. 

13.  Publish  recipes. 

14.  Hire  taxicabs  for  salesmen. 

15.  Secure  letters  of  recommendation 
from  Governors,  Mayors,  Bishops,  city 
and  state  officials,  etc. 

16.  Employ  salesmen. 

17.  Route  and  direct  salesmen. 


18.  Publish  trade  bulletins. 

19.  Give  free  space  in  street  cars  or 
on  billboards. 

From  a  Liberal  Publuher  in  Iowa: 

“.\bout  the  only  objection  we  see  to 
newspaper  cooperation  is  the  matter  of 
expense.  We  have  found  it  profitable, 
however,  and  we  have  found  that  our 
competitors  try  to  excel  us  along  the 
same  general  lines.  We  find  that  maga¬ 
zines  and  billboards  go  much  further 
than  newspapers  in  the  service  they  ren¬ 
der  to  advertisers.” 

Here  i*  how  the  Pitt*burgh  paper* 
regulate  *ome  of  the  evil*: 

“The  demand  for  cooperation  became 
so  great  that  the  Pittsburg  newspapers 
in  an  endeavor  to  outdo  each  other  were 
spending  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  of 
most  all  appropriations,  and  some  time 
ago  passed  a  resolution  discontinuing 
cooperation.” 

A  leading  Indianapoli*  paper  write*: 

“From  our  standpoint,  all  that  I  can 
say  is  distinctly  in  favor  of  a  promotion 
department,  if  the  department  is  run  on 
business  lines.  A  jump  from  a  relative 
standing  of  sixth  to  first  in  national 
advertising  is  proof  that  this  work  had 
paid  us. 

“Our  merchandising  service  work  is 
along  the  new  business  idea  of  service. 
It  does  not  mean  giving  something  for 
nothing.  It  is  more  of  an  advisory  func¬ 
tion.  The  work  is  to  protect  consumer, 
dealer  and  manufacturer  against  un¬ 
profitable  advertising. 

“The  promotion  department  of  most 
papers  is  a  sales  department.  It  mails 
circulars  or  letters  gratis.  •  It  calls  on 
retailers  with  salesmen.  It  makes  hur¬ 
ried,  inaccurate  investigations,  the  only 
conclusions  of  which  are  tnore  advertis¬ 
ing  in  that  particular  paper.  Work  along 
that  line  may  be  profitable,  but  we  doubt 
it  very  seriously.” 

A  Dixie  publisher’s  idea: 

"I  am  very  strongly  of  the  belief  that 
the  day  is  here  when  the  advertiser  will 
be  more  keenly  concerned  with  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  a  market  than  with  the  in¬ 
ward  details  regarding  any  particular 
medium. 

“To  that  end,  we  are  putting  our  house 
in  order — planning  to  make  our  papers 
the  merchandising  headquarters  for 
those  who  want  to  enter  the  field. 

“This,  of  course,  does  not  contemplate 
the  sale  of  goods,  but  it  most  assuredly 
does  mean  that  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
aid  our  clientele  in  obtaining  distribution 
of  a  character  that  will  satisfy  the  de¬ 
mand  for  merchandise  that  we  know 
our  advertising  columns  will  create. 

“One  of  the  big  troubles  with  adver¬ 
tising  today  is  that  it  is  still  regarded  in 
some  quarters  as  a  ‘worth-while  expense 
if  you  can  afford  it.’  It  is  our  idea  that 
talking  the  market  instead  of  a  medium 
will  put  advertising  in  the  position  it 
should  occupy— that  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  .sales  force  possible  to  employ.” 

What  a  Philadelphia  Publi*har  Think* 
About  Cooperation 

“Objection  is  sometimes  made  that  the 
newspaper  cooperation  constitutes,  in 
effect,  a  deferential  rate  in  favor  of  the 
(Contintud  on  page  24) 
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Chinese- American  trade,  but  it  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  limitation.  The  Chinese  as  buyers  are 
not  fully  developed;  their  purchasing  power 
is  low.  You  in  America  spend  more  than 
fifty  dollars  a  year  per  person  for  their 
clothing,  while  we  in  China  spend  only  one 
dollar  for  the  same  purpose.  If  we  could 
increase  this  item  to  $2,  we  could  take  the 
entire  output  of  your  New  England  mills. 

“This  is  simply  an  index  of  the  enormous 
possibilities  of  the  Chinese  market.  If  you 
want  to  develop  your  trade'  in  China,  you 
must  develop  the  Chinese  as  buyers.  If  you 
want  to  develop  them  as  buyers,  you  have 
to  help  them  develop  their  industries.  Their 
wealth  can  only  increase  by  the  utilization  of 
their  natural  resources.  You  can  help  them 
with  your  capital  and  your  industrial  skill, 
vour  engineering  and  business  knowledge. 
"This  means  co-opcration  with  Chinese  business 
men.  with  Chinese  labor,  and  with  the  Chinese 
people.  It  means  also  that  American  finan¬ 
ciers  must  co-operate  with  Chinese  manu¬ 
facturers. 

“In  so  far  as  this  co-operation  is  real  and 
effective,  the  profit  will  be  large  and  will  be 
shared  by  all.  As  soon  as  any  party  tries  to 
reap  the  profit  in  a  selfish  way,  the  profit  will 
be  small  and  will  not  last. 

“China  is  a  vast  country.  Its  problems  are 
many.  Only  patience  and  dogged  persistence 
can  do  the  job.  We  cannot  hope  for  a  short¬ 
cut.  We  must  be  ready  for  a  long  climb.  I 
urge  you  to  prepare  not  only  for  the  trade 
of  next  year,  or  of  next  decade;  I  urge  you 
to  prepare  for  the  next  century. 

“When  you  do  any  business  now,  think  of 
it  as  a  preparation  for  the  greater  trade  of 
the  future.  When  we  conclude  a  transaction 
now,  make  it  an  advertisement.  Then  in 
the  long  future  years,  the  stream  of  Amer- 
ican-Chhiese  trade  will  widen;  it  wdll  profit 
both  your  business  men  and  our  business 
men;  it  will  profit  both  your  people  and  our 
people. 

“Rut  this  kind  of  business  demands  broad 
vision.  It  requires  real  business  statesman¬ 
ship.  Can  I  be  mistaken  when  I  say  that  in 
America  and  in  China  we  have  this  broad 
vision  and  this  far-sighted  statesmanship? 

“1  appreciate  more  than  I  can  express  the 
warm  reception  you  have  given  us.  I  can 
say  from  pers<mal  knowledge  that  our  people 
at  home  entertain  the  friendliest  feeling  for 
America.  We  throughout  our  stay  in  Amer¬ 
ica  have  found  you  invariably  hospitable,  gen¬ 


erous  and  kind.  I  hope  we  can  realize  this 
nchle  sentiment  of  friendship  in  large  business 
enterprises  and  large  national  policies." 

Among  those  present  at  the  luncheon 
were : 

E.  M.  Scholr,  W.  T.  Spalditm,  Cbi-Cben 
Nieh,  John  Y.  Lee,  T.  T.  Su,  P.  G.  Wang, 
T.  F.  Tsiane,  H.  H.  Wang,  L.  M.  Keeler, 
Silas  Bent,  E.  T.  Cotner,  J.  L.  Hutchinson, 
Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  Philip  Manson,  J.  W,  T. 
Mason,  R.  J.  McBraynne,  R.  G.  E.  Ullman, 
Mr.  McPherson.  William  Oehrle. 

Ernest  A.  Scholz,  Medley  Scovil,  Francis 
H.  Sisson,  I.  C.  Suez,  Mr-  Wang,  Charles  F. 
Wallace,  Maurice  Pereles,  H.  A.  Ahern,  W.  G. 
Kinney,  Wilfred  Fleisher,  W.  H.  Robinson, 
F.  W.  Wonham,  H.  E.  Cole.  Charles  Hodges, 
C.  P.  Ling,  K.  C  Li,  and  John  F.  Redmond, 
of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  party  will  leave  for  Europe  next 
week  and  return  to  the  United  States  in 
September  on  their  way  back  home. 


Rushed  Convention  Photo  by  Air 

San  Francisco. — Rushing  the  official 
photograph  of  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  to  Reno,  Nev.,  by  airplane 
to  catch  the  Overland  Limited,  which 
left  this  city  five  hours  before  the  air¬ 
plane  did,  the  newspapers  of  the  Middle 
West  were  saved  practically  twenty-four 
hours  in  their  receipt  of  the  picture. 
Major  Carl  S.  Spatz,  an  army  aviator, 
piloted  the  machine,  which  made  the 
trip  in  record  time. 


City  Resents  Poster  Invasion 

Topeka,  Kan. — The  Topeka  police  de¬ 
partment  has  begun  a  war  against  ad¬ 
vertising  on  telegraph  poles.  A  motor 
cycle  officer  has  been  detailed  by  Chief 
of  Police  George  Hannan  to  tear  down 
all  such  cards. 


NEW  YORK  WORLD’S  JANUS  ENDS  LONG  SERVICE 

By  Rosalie  Armistead  Higgins 


CHINESE  WANT  TRADE 
WITH  AMERICA 

Representatives  of  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  Express  Satisfaction  with 
Visit  Here — Defrauded  by 
"Americans”  in  Past 


At  a  luncheon  tendered  by  Emil  M. 
Scholz,  president  of  the  World  Wide 
Advertising  Company,  at  the  Bankers’ 
Club,  New  York,  Tuesday,  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Chinese  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  who  have  been  touring  the 
United  States  for  the  past  six  weeks 
studying  American  conditions  and  ar¬ 
ranging  to  buy  American  machinery  and 
equipment,  were  introduced  to  leading 
New  York  newspaper,  advertising  and 
business  men,  with  whom  they  discussed 
intimately  the  prospects  for  developing 
greater  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  China.  Speakers  were  Mr.  Scholz, 
I.  C.  Suez,  the  new  Chinese  consul- 
general  at  New  York ;  Dr.  Jeremiah  \V . 
Jenks,  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton  In¬ 
stitute;  Chi-Chen  Nieh,  of  the  Chinese 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  H.  E.  Cole, 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  Fran¬ 
cis  H.  Sisson,  of  the  National  City  Bank. 

We  Must  Be  Sincere 

According  to  Consul-General  Suez, 
the  principal  difficulty  to  be  overcome 
by  the  United  States  in  doing  business 
with  China  is  to  convince  the  Chinese 
people  that  America  is  sincere  in  its  in¬ 
tentions.  “Our  dealings  with  American 
business  men  who  have  come  to  China 
in  the  past  have  been  very  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,"  said  Mr.  Suez.  “Through  catchy 
advertising  and  questionable  business 
methods  many  of  them  have  played  on 
the  credulity  of  the  Chinese  people  until 
their  confidence  has  almost  entirely 
broken  down.  But  since  we  have  come 
to  America  and  met  your  people,  we 
have  been  convinced  that  Americans  are 
not  all  bad.  In  fact  we  know  now  that 
the  Americans  whose  dealings  with  us 
at  home  have  been  so  unsatisfactory, 
were  not  representative  of  the  American 
people  at  all.  From  our  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  you,  we  are  certain  you  want 
to  treat  China  fairly  and  we  welcome 
you  as  business  associates.” 

Chi-Chen  Nieh,  another  member  of 
the  touring  party,  who  has  spent  consid¬ 
erable  time  in  America  in  the  past,  said 
his  textile  mills  were  the  first  in  China 
to  install  American  machinery  through¬ 
out,  and  that  the  equipment  he  pur¬ 
chased  here  several  years  ago  is  the 
most  satisfactory  he  has  ever  used.  He 
likewise  urged  that  only  the  best  type 
of  American  business  man  be  sent  to 
China  as  representatives  of  .American 
firms.  Mr.  Nieh,  in  a  splendid  short 
talk  on  commercial  possil>iIit;es  between 
the  United  States  and  China,  said ; 

Views  of  Americans  Changed 

“I  have  been  in  this  country  six  weeks 
now,  and  have  stopped  at  almost  all  of  your 
big  cities.  Wherever  I  have  gone,  I  have 
been  happy  to  find  American  business  men 
keen  for  Chinese  trade.  I  have  just  come 
from  a  week’s  travel  in  the  New  England 
States.  I  met  there  a  big  number  of  machine 
makers  and  mill  owners  and  I  did  not  find 
a  single  man  who  was  not  anxious  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  development  of  American- 
Chinese  trade. 

“We  talk  a  great  deal  about  co-operation; 
half  the  time  we  do  not  mean  it.  In  a  cer¬ 
tain  missionary  school  in  China  the  teachers 
always  urge  faculty-student  co-operation. 
The  students  complained  that  the  teachers  did 
all  the  operating  while  the  students  did  the 
‘co-ing.’  I  am  glad  especially  to  find  that 
American  business  men  really  mean  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Chinese  people  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  trade  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries. 

"People  are  fond  of  saying  that  Amenca 
worships  the  almighty  dollar;  I  venture  to  say 
that  we  cannot  find  more  sturdy,  practical 
idealists  than  the  business  men  in  America. 

This  is  fortunate  both  for  America  and  for 
China.  If  this  American-Chinese  trade  is  to 
be  a  blessing  to  our  countries,  if  it  is  to  be 
large,  fruitful  and  permanent,  it  must  be 
pushed  in  the  spirit  of  co-operation. 

“At  present  there  is  only  one  limitation  to 


Scores  of  newspaper  men  and 
women  and  thousands  of  less  fortu¬ 
nate  folk  who  daily  pass  along  Park 
Row,  before  the 
New  York 
World  Building, 
during  the  last 
few  days  missed 
a  figure  which 
has  been  as  fa¬ 
miliar  as  the 
gold  dome  of  the 
World’s  home 
and  the  craggy 
structure  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge 
terminal  for  the 
past  quarter  cen¬ 
tury.  Lewis  Be¬ 
dell,  the  veteran 
guardian  of  the 
Pulitzer  Build¬ 
ing’s  portals,  has  doffed  the  grey  uni¬ 
form  that  added  distinction  to  his  285 
pounds  and  6  feet  and  4^  inches,  and 
after  25  years  of  faithful  service  will 
spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  retirement 
at  his  home  in  Brooklyn. 

Just  a  few  days  before  he  turned  over 
the  post  to  his  successor,  I  found  him  in 
a  reminiscent  mood  atid  he  spoke  of  the 
various  newspaper  folk  who  through 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  passed 
in  and  out  of  the  building,  many  of  them 
pausing  for  a  cheery  word  of  greeting. 
He  spoke  in  terms  of  admiration  of  the 
late  Nixola  Greeley  Smith  and  of  An¬ 
drew  Ford,  and  paid  tribute  to  five  men 
now  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
World,  saying  they  were  all  “fine  men.” 
The  five  he  named  were  Horatio  Sey¬ 
mour,  L.  R.  E.  Paulin,  John  Langdon 
Heaton,  A.  B.  Kingsbury  and  Frank 
Cobb. 

“When  I  first  took  this  jo-,’’  said  Mr. 
Bedell,  “I  was  32  years  old  and  my  hair 
was  as  black  as  a  coal,  but  I'm  getting 
along  in  years,  and  I’ve  about  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  since  prohibition  has 
come,  my  days  of  usefulness  are  over. 


In  the  days  of  drinks,  many  times  I 
would  be  standing  at  the  door  of  the 
building,  and  a  chap  would  come  reeling 
along,  and  almost  fall  into  my  arms, 
with  the  comment,  “I  know  I’m  near  the 
bridge,  when  I  see  you.”  However,  that 
is  all  over  and  done  with  now,  and 
things  are  peaceful. 

“In  retiring  from  the  life  of  old 
Park  Row,  I  have  one  ambition,”  and 
as  he  said  this,  a  wistful  look  came  into 
his  eyes,  “I  want  to  end  my  days  on  a 
little  farm,  twenty  miles  or  more  from 
a  railroad,  where  I  can  see  things  grow¬ 
ing,  and  with  a  little  stream  near  by 
where  I  can  fish,  and  woods  where  I 
can  hunt.  I  am  tired  of  the  busy,  mad 
rush  and  whirl  of  the  city,  and  when  I 
get  away  from  New  York  each  summer 
for  two  weeks,  it  seems  like  heaven  to 
me.” 

When  questioned  as  to  his  experiences 
in  the  capacity  of  watchman,  Mr.  Be¬ 
dell  said  that  the  foolish  questions  he 
was  asked  would  turn  any  man’s  hair 
grey,  and  he  told  me  some  of  them. 

“How  much  would  my  husband’s  body 
weigh  when  cremated,  if  he  weighed  175 
pounds  ?” 

“How  long  will  it  take  my  son  to 
walk  from  Cooper  Institute  to  Park 
Row  ?” 

“Have  you  seen  a  girl  with  a  blue 
hat,  and  with  brown  eyes?” 

“Who  is  the  best  lawyer  in  this  build¬ 
ing?” 

“What  is  the  name  of  the  book  which 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  is  holding  in  her 
hands?”  And  on  they  go,  an  endless 
stream  of  questions,  which  he  answers 
patiently  and  with  a  smile. 

Mr.  Bedell  is  fifty-seven  years  young, 
and  still  lives  in  the  city  of  his  birth. 
There  he  has  a  comfortable  little  home, 
where  after  a  busy  day  he  whiles  away 
the  evenings,  listening  to  Caruso, 
Madame  Schumann-Heink.  John  Mc¬ 
Cormack  and  other  famous  artists,  for 
he  is  passionately  fond  of  music.  And 
he  doesn’t  like  “jazz”  either,  but  opera. 


SUSTAINING  MEMBERS 
NEEDED  BY  N.  E.  A. 


Co-operation  of  All  Small  PublUher* 

NecoMary  if  Fight  in  Their  In- 
tereet*  is  to  he  Continued 
Says  Secretary  Hotaling 

St,  Paul,  Minn. — Herbert  C.  Hotal¬ 
ing,  executive  and  field  secretary  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association,  has  sent 
a  circular  letter  to  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  United  States  intended  to 
awaken  them  more  fully  to  their  own 
interests.  The  letter  says: 

“We  cannot  cease  in  our  efforts  now. 
We  must  go  forward.  In  order  to  do 
so,  however,  the  association  must  have 
financial  backing.” 

It  is  stated  that  the  letter  sent  out  in 
June  asking  financial  help  received  very 
little  attention  and  but  few  replies  have 
come. 

‘They  do  not  know,”  the  circular 
goes  on,  “that  this  association  and  the 
print  service  bureau  working  together 
have  saved  many  a  paper  from  sus¬ 
pending  publication  in  the  past  few 
months,  that  they  have  obtained  paper 
for  fully  100  others  who  were  unable  to 
secure  print  from  their  regular  jobbers 
or  mills;  that  it  is  really  doing  things. 
Men  have  been  kept  on  guard  at  Wash¬ 
ington  looking  after  legislation  bene¬ 
ficial  and  detrimental  to  the  press. 

Many  Actiritie*  Under  Way 

“Men  have  been  sent  to  newspaper 
conferences  in  all  parts  of  the  country; 
committees  are  working  on  mill  projects 
and  co-operative  buying  plans ;  investi¬ 
gations  are  being  made  as  to  substitutes 
for  wood  pulp ;  papers  have  been  given 
facts  as  to  cost  of  producing  advertising 
and  enlightened  as  to  proper  advertising 
rates  and  encouraged  to  adopt  the 
Franklin  and  Typothetae  price  lists  in 
their  job  departments;  a  committee  is 
now  busy  with  the  problem  of  stand¬ 
ardization  of  the  widths  and  lengths  of 
newspaper  columns  and  size  of  news¬ 
paper  pages,  so  that  there  may  not  be 
a  waste  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  the  sending  out  of  foreign 
advertising. 

“It  is  simply  impossible  to  enumerate 
in  this  letter  all  the  activities  now  un¬ 
der  way. 

“In  the  June  letter  financial  assistance 
was  asked  for  in  the  way  of  sustaining 
or  individual  memberships.  The  sus¬ 
taining  member  is  the  publisher  who  is 
willing  to  contribute  $25,  $50  or  $100  to 
keep  up  the  fight.  They  are  the  men 
who  make  this  letter  possible.  There 
should  be  at  least  200  in  this  class. 

“Will  you  be  one  to  send  a  check  in¬ 
dicating  your  faith  in  the  men  behind 
the  guns?  If  you  cannot  see  your  way 
to  send  in  a  sustaining  membership,  do 
your  bit  at  least  and  take  out  an  in¬ 
dividual  membership,  which  calls  for 
$3  annually. 

All  Mutt  Help 

“I  want  more  than  a  10  per  cent  re¬ 
sponse  this  time.  Do  not  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  other  fellow  will  keep 
the  work  going,  but  act  yourself,  and 
act  at  once.  Make  your  check  payable 
to  the  field  secretarj’,  who  will  promptly 
return  you  receipt  and  membership 
card  and  a  report  of  his  stewardship  as 
given  at  the  Boston  convention,  which 
will  convince  the  most  skeptical  that 
with  the  funds  available  the  accom¬ 
plishments  the  past  year  have  been  little 
less  than  phenomenal. 

“One  thing  must  be  remembered,  and 
that  is.  the  work  cannot  be  kept  up  and 
maintained  unless  there  is  loyal  co¬ 
operation  all  along  the  line.” 
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PUTTING  LIFE  INTO  A  NEWSPAPER  MORGUE 


A  Few  Examples  of  How  *^Twin  Names”  Should  Be  Arranged — Important  to  Have  Clear  Idea  Before¬ 
hand  of  What  Is  to  Occupy  the  Sections 


Author’s  Note. — Following  the  Tentative  List  of 
Biographical  Sections  given  in  last  week’s  article 
there  was  a  suggestion  of  using  parentheses  and 
dashes  between  the  letters  of  names  spelled  and  pro¬ 
nounced  nearly  alike  “twin  names’’  as  they  may  be 
called. 


few  examples  of  these  “twin  names’’  show  how 
they  are  arranged: 


AS(C)H-E 

CHAN(D)LER 

DOUGLAS-S 

HER(R)MAN-N 

FIELD-S 


MACADAM-S 

MACCLELLAN-D 

MACG(H)EE 

ONEIL-L 

PET(T)IT-T 


If  instead  of  a  Section  for  HER(R)MAN-N  there 
were  Sections  for  the  various  ways  of  spelling  the 
name  (often  misspelled  in  newspaper  clippings) 
there  would  be  separate  places  for  HERMAN,  HER¬ 
MANN,  HERRMAN  and  HERRMANN;  four 
Sections  instead  of  the  one  which  is  sufficient.  Also, 
consider  the  MACG(H)EE  Section.  If  there  were 
a  Section  for  MACGEE  but  no  Section  MACGHEE 
(because  there  would  not  be  enough  envelopes  and 
clippings  for  a  separate  MACGHEE  Section),  the 
MACGHEE  envelopes  and  clippings  would  go  in 
the  M.\CG-Section,  which  is  placed  twenty  Sec¬ 
tions  behind  the  MACGEE  Section.  The  larger 
the  department  the  greater  the  confusion.  But  by 
combining  the  two  ways  of  spelling  these  names 
they  are  together,  where  they  ought  to  be.  How¬ 
ever,  this  idea  can  be  overdone,  and  it  is  well  to  be 
careful  about  “doubling  up.” 

Typewrite  the  Misc.  envelopes,  one  for  each  Sec¬ 
tion.  At  this  stage  of  the  work  there  should  be 
225  Section  guides  and  225  empty  Misc.  Biographi¬ 
cal  envelopes  in  the  shelves,  but  no  individual  en¬ 
velope  for  a  person. 

The  department  is  now  ready  /or  the  clippings 
you  are  about  to  cut  ‘and  file,  or  the  old  clippings 
waiting  to  be  sorted  and  filed.  But  before  going 
ahead  to  discuss  clipping  and  filing  it  will  be  well 
to  continue  with  the  subject  of  Sections  and  their 
arrangement.  It  is  important  to  have  a  clear  idea 
of  what  is  to  occupy  the  Section.  A  Section  might 
be  likened  to  a  street,  the  separate  envelope  (for 
an  individual)  to  a  private  house  and  the  Misc.  en¬ 
velope  (for  a  number  of  persons)  likened  to  a  hotel 
or  apartment.  All  names  are  going  to  “live”  here, 
and  you  have  to  get  acquainted. 


Changing  Sectiona  as  They  Grow 

The  growth  of  the  Sections  will  not  be  uniform, 
and  while  they  are  growing  they  must  be  split  up 
into  new  Sections — one  large  Section  made  into 
two  or  more  smaller  Sections.  Everywhere  it  must 
he :  divide,  divide,  divide. 

The  importance  or  frequency  of  the  letters,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  proportion  of  space  occupied  by 
names,  shows  this  order: 


1-M 

6-W 

11-P 

16-J 

21-1 

2-S 

7-D 

12-F 

17-E 

22-Y 

3-B 

8-R 

13-T 

18-0 

23-Z 

4-H 

9-L 

14-K 

19-N 

24-Q 

5-C 

10-G 

15- A 

20-V 

25-U 

26-X 


As  M  is  the  most  important  letter  we  will  use 
this  letter  to  show  how  the  large  Sections  are  split 
up;  and  included  in  the  M  Sections  are  the  trouble 
makers — the  M’,  Me.  and  Mac  names,  which  con¬ 
fuse  the  average  file  clerk. 

In  the  beginning  we  figured  on  having  Sections 
for  MACCARTHY;  M.\CA— MAGG-;  M.\CH- 
MACZ-;  MARTIN;  MAR-;  M.\-;  MEYER;  ME-; 
■MILLER;  MIL-;  MI-:  MOORE;  MORRIS; 
MOR-;  MO-;  MU  (E)  ELLER;  MURPHY; 
.MURRAY ;  MU-;  and  M-MISC.  These  twenty  Sec¬ 
tions  would  be  sufficient  while  the  department  was 
growing,  but  now  (we  suppose)  that  they  must 
be  divided,  the  splitting-up  process  should  be 
thorough. 

The  tabic  following,  whii  h  includes  only  the 
MAA-  to  the  MAL-  Sections,  illustrates  the  way  the 
Sections  are  divided  and  then  arranged.  To  con¬ 
tinue  the  M.\-  Sections  from  MAM-  down  to  M.AZ- 


By  JAMES  W.  WELLS 

[Copyrighc  19J0,  by  the  Editor  &  I’crmsher  Company  1 


Editorial  Note. — Mr.  Wells  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  reference  bureau  of  the  New 
York  World  for  twenty-five  years  and  has 
made  a  study  of  all  systems  of  filing.  This  is 
the  tenth  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  sub- 
feet  written  exclusively  for  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Others  will  follow  each  week. 


would  take  up  much  space  and  yet  be  of  little  use. 
The  list  as  it  stands  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  Sections. 

Ai^AA-  to  MAL-  Sections: 

M’  and  Mc=  Mac- 

(the  letters  and  names  in  CAPITALS  are  Sections; 
others  are  Sub-sections) 


MAA-MAB- 

Maas-s-e 

MACADAM-S. 

MACALLISTER. 

MACAL- 

MACAA-MACAQ- 
.M  AC  ARTHUR. 
MACAVOY. 

MACA- 

.MACBRIDE. 

-MACB- 

.MACCABE. 

M  Arc AF- 

MACCAA-MACCAK- 
M  ACC  ALL. 

MACCAL- 

.MACCAN- 

MACCAM-MACCAP- 
MACCARTHY.  A-E- 
“  F-I- 

“  JOHN 

J- 

K-Q- 

“  W- 

“  R-Z- 

MACCAR- 
MACCA- 
■MACCE-MACCI- 
.MACCLA- 
MACCLELLAN-D. 
MACCLE- 
•MACCLI- 
MACCLO- 
MACCL- 

MACCOA-MACCOL- 
MACCOM- 
.M.\CCON- 
MACCOO- 
M  ACCORD. 

MACCORM-  A-I- 

J- 

“  K-R- 

“  S-Z- 

.MACCO- 
.MACCRA- 
.MACCRE- 
MACCR- 
M.ACCUE. 

MACCULL- 
MACC- 
MACD.V 
MACDE.RMOTT. 
MACDONALD.  A-D- 
“  E-G- 

“  H-I- 

“  JAMES 

JOHN 

J- 

“  K-L- 

“  M- 

“  N-R- 

W- 
S-Z- 


MACDONOUGH. 

MACDON- 

MACDOU- 

MACDOW- 

MACD- 

MACEL- 

MACEV- 

MACEW- 

M.AC(E)Y 

MACE- 

MACFARLAN-  A-J- 
“  K-Z- 

MACF- 

MACGAR- 

MACGA- 

M.\CG(H)EE. 

MACGE- 

MACGIL- 

MACGINNIS-S. 

MACGIN- 

MACGI- 

MACGL- 

MACGOVERN. 

MACGO\V(A)N. 

MACGO- 

MACGRATtL  A-J- 
“  K-Z- 

MACGRAW. 
•MACGRA- 
MACGREG- 
MACGRE- 
MACGR- 

MACGUIRE.  A-J- 
“  K-Z- 
MACGU- 
MACG- 
.MACHE- 
MacHenrv. 

MACH- 

MacHugh. 

MACIL- 
MACINTOSH. 
MACINTYRE. 
MACIN- 
MACI-MACJ- 
MACK.  A-J- 
“  K-Z- 
MACKAY-E.  A-J- 
“  K-Z- 

MACKA- 
MACKEE. 
MACKEEVER. 
MACKEA-MACKEI- 
MACKEL- 
MACKF.NNA 
MACKENZIE. 
MACKEN- 
MACKRY-E. 
MACKE- 

MACKIA-MACKIM- 

MacKim. 

M.YCKIN. 

MACKTN- 


MACKI- 

MAD- 

MACKN- 

MadCd)ox. 

MACLANE. 

MAE-MAF- 

.MACLAREN. 

MAGEE. 

.MACLAUGHLIN. 

A-I-  (See  also  MACG(H)EE. 

“ 

J-  .MAGE- 

“ 

K-R-MAGI- 

“ 

S-Z-  MAGN- 

M.^CLAURIN. 

MAGUIRE. 

MACLA- 

(See  also  MACGUIRE.] 

MACLEAN.  A-J- 

MAG- 

K-Z- 

Mago- 

•MACLEOD. 

Magr- 

M.VCL- 

MAHER. 

.MAC-MAH-  A-I- 

.MAHON  (E)Y. 

J- 

.MAHO- 

“  K-R- 

Mahon. 

S-Z- 

.MAH- 

MACMAN- 

Mahan- 

MACMA- 

Maha- 

.MACME- 

Mahl- 

MACMIL- 

Mahn- 

MACMI- 

Mahr- 

MAC.MO- 

.MAI- 

MACMU- 

Maid- 

MacMul- 

Maier. 

MACM- 

Maig- 

MACNALLY. 

Mail- 

MACNAMARA. 

Main- 

MACNA- 

Mair- 

MACNE- 

Mais- 

MACNI- 

.Mait- 

MACNU- 

MAJ- 

MACN- 

.M.VK- 

MACO- 

Maka- 

MACPA- 

Mako- 

MACPH- 

.MALA-MALE- 

MACP- 

Malco(l)m. 

MACQ- 

Malc- 

MACR- 

.MALLON. 

MACS- 

.MALLORY. 

MACT- 

.MALF-MALM- 

MACU- 

Mali- 

MACV- 

Malla- 

MACW- 

Malle- 

MACY. 

.Malli- 

See  MACfE)Y. 

Mallo- 

•M.AC- 

MALN-MALZ- 

MADDEN. 

Malone. 

MADI- 

.Malon(e)y. 

Madison. 

We  shall  use  the  name  MACDON.\LD  to  show 
how  the  old  Sections  are  split  up  and  made  into  new 
Sections.  Suppose  all  the  individual  envelopes  and 
clippings  for  MACDONALD  were  in  the  MACA- 
MACG-  Section.  By  splitting  it  according  to  the 
fitiirth  letter  we  will  have  about  75  new  Sections. 
Then  splitting  the  M.ACD-  we  have  MACDA-,  MAC- 
QERMOTT,  MACDONALD.  MACDONOUGH, 
MACDON-,  MACDOU-,  MACDOW-,  and  MACD-; 
the  last  Section  (MACD-)  to  include  any  name  or 
combination  of  letters  other  than  the  above.  Even 
with  all  this,  the  new  MACDONALD  Section  might 
have  too  many  envelopes  and  clippings  for  one  Sec¬ 
tion  ;  there  must  be  another  split-up.  By  dividing 
according  to  the  first  names :  the  first  Section  for 
MACDONALD  A-D-  (for  names  like  Albert,  Ben¬ 
jamin.  Charles,  Daniel) ;  the  second  Section  for 
M.^CDON.M.D  E-G-  (for  Edward,  Frank,  George), 
and  so  forth,  .separates  the  one  large  Section  into 
eleven  smaller  Sections  for  MACDONALD. 

When  the  envelopes  for  a  specific  name  are  taken 
out  of  a  Section  for  a  combination  of  letters,  like 
MACDON.M.D  out  of  MACD-,  they  should  be  put 
ahead  (to  the  left)  of  the  old  Section.  The  reason 
for  thi.s  is  that  in  reading  from  left  to  right  the 
MACDONALD  Section  will  be  seen  before  the 
MACD-  Section.  If  the  M.^CDONALD  Section 
was  put  behind  the  MACD-  there  is  a  chance  of 
looking,  reading  from  left  to  right,  in  the  M.\CD- 
Section  for  the  MACDON.^LD  envelopes.  This  is 
more  liable  to  happen  when  the  MACD-  Section 
happens  to  he  the  end  Section  on  a  shelf  and  the 
.M.\CDON.'\LD  is  the  first  Section  on  the  shelf 
beneath.  (To  Be  Continued) 
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THE  AMERICAN  JOURNALISTS’  FORUM 

A  FEATURE  CONDUCTED  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  JOURNALISTS’  ASSOCIATION 

Editorial  Board— Richard  L.  Stokes,  507  Commercial  Bnilding,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  representing  the  American  Journalists’ 

Association;  Paul  Y.  Anderson,  editorial  department,  the  Post-Dispatch,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  representing  the  St.  Louis 
Association  of  Journalists;  Arthur  R.  Friedman,  editorial  department,  the  Sun,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  representing  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Newswriters’  Association;  and  Walter  Williams,  dean  of  the  &hool  of  Journalism,  University  of  Missouri, 

Columbia,  Mo.,  representing  the  schools  of  journalism. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Eiiitur  &•  PuBi.i.sHfJi :  The  enclosed 
may  not  he  considered  appropriate,  but  I 
feel  that  an  attack  has  been  made  on 
the  integrity  of  the  newspaper  reporters, 
and  worse  still,  by  one  of  our  own  num¬ 
ber.  In  placing  what  I  may  call  “our” 
side  of  the  case  before  you,  I  might  also 
add  that  six  of  my  staff  of  seven  re¬ 
porters  and  two  desk  men  agree  with 
me.  Tlic  enclosed  was  only  written  after 
a  heated  discussion  of  your  article  after 
“30’’  had  come  over  the  \.  P. 

Hoping  you  will  find  room  for  what  I 
have  to  say,  I  am, 

M.stt  J.  Denning, 

City  Editor, 

June  30.  Wilmington  (Del.)  News. 

(Editorial  Xotc — Mr.  Denning’s  de¬ 
fense  of  the  profession  of  which  he  is  a 
member  will  be  found  in  the  2-column 
box  in  the  center  of  this  page  under  the 
head  “IVhat  Do  You  Know  About  Itf” 
The  question  is  up  to  you,  what  do  you 
know  about  it?) 

»  ♦  ♦ 

SPACE  STEAUNG  AND  THE  INSIDE 
MAN 

(Editorial  Xote — .M.  F.  S.,  the  author 
of  the  communication  that  follows,  is  the 
city  editor  of  a  New  York  state  daily 
newspaper.  The  name  of  the  author  and 
the  name  of  his  newspaper  are  withheld 
by  request.) 

O  The  Editor  &  Piblisher:  I  have 
read  with  much  interest  Mr.  Stern- 
benz's  article  on  “Space  Stealing  Done  by 
the  Inside  Man,”  in  the  June  26  issue  of 
Editor  &  Pi  bi.isher.  I  was  quite  amazed 
at  its  tone,  and  at  the  spirit  behind  it. 
Eor  nearly  a  score  of  y'cars  I  have  been 
in  the  news  game,  as  reporter  and  city 
editor,  and  have  been  associated  with  all 
kinds  of  reporters  who  handled  all  kinds 
of  publicity.  I  have  yet  to  find  a  single 
reporter  who  misused  his  position  as  a 
newspaper  man  to  benefit  his  publicity 
work. 

Right  here  is  the  gist  of  the  whole 
thing ; 

Take  a  church  drive  that  Mr.  Stern- 
benz  speaks  about.  We  have  had  ’em. 
Who  will  do  the  publicity?  The  min¬ 
ister?  Very  well.  I  never  met  one  yet 
who  could  handle  a  news  story  of  any 
length  in  the  right  way.  Some  man  or  a 
committee  of  men  ?  There  isn’t  one  man 
in  a  thousand  who  can  cover  a  church 
drive  and  do  it  right.  Some  pious 
woman  who  has  worked  her  head  off  for 
the  drive  and  knows  all  about  it?  The 
Lord  save  us  from  this  calamity. 

All  right.  What  happens  if  a  trained 
newspaper  man  isn’t  obtained  to  handle 
the  drive?  The  city  editor  is  pestered 
to  death  with  rambling  statements,  with 
telephone  calls,  with  idiotic  details,  with 
well-meaning  but  troublesome  com¬ 
mittees,  with  “literary  aspirants”  who 
can  beat  the  devil  when  it  comes  to 
church  w'ork,  but  who  drive  a  city  editor 
to  the  devil  when  it  comes  to  writing 
news. 

A  church  drive  is  a  straight  business 
proposition.  The  church  is  out  to  get 
the  money.  If  its  publicity  isn’t  handled 
in  the  right  way,  the  drive  will  fail.  The 
news  of  a  drive  is  “charityr”  news,  to  my 
way  of  thinking— space  given  to  help  a 
good  cause  rather  than  because  it  is  of 
general  interest  to  the  average  reader. 
A  trained  reporter  will  not  only  handle 


that  news  in  a  live  way,  but  will  actually 
save  space  for  his  paper  by  handling  it 
right.  So  I  say,  emphatically,  it  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  paper  and  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  church  to  have  a  trained  re¬ 
porter  handle  all  the  publicity  of  the 
drive,  and  that  the  church  should  pay  the 
reporter  and  give  thanks  to  God  because 
they  can  find  one  to  do  the  job.  As  for 
the  time  the  reporter  gives  to  the  work, 
it  won’t  be  half  as  much  as  the  city  edi¬ 
tor  would  have  to  give  to  committees 
and  ’phone  calls  and  punk  copy  if  some 
member  of  the  church  handled  the  pub¬ 
licity. 

Take  theatrical  publicity.  The  average 
theatre  manager  would  rather  elope  with 
a  red-haired  amazon  from  a  circus  side 
show  than  write  publicity.  In  the  first 
place,  he  can’t  do  it;  if  he  tries  to  do  it, 
the  city  editor  gets  a  lot  of  junk  that 
makes  the  rest  of  his  hair  start  to  fall 
out.  In  the  latter  case,  the  city  editor’s 


time  is  again  taken  up  with  work  that 
keeps  him  from  more  important  duties, 
and  it  is  to  his  advantage,  to  the  paper’s 
advantage  and  the  theater’s  advantage  to 
have  a  good  reporter  handle  his  publicity. 
The  theatre  is  glad  to  pay  for  having  its 
work  done  right,  and  I  have  yet  to  find  a 
city  editor  who  isn’t  glad  to  get  his  copy 
from  a  trained  man  instead  of  from  a 
“word  butcher.” 

As  for  the  “conscientious”  reporter, 
who  won’t  take  a  press  agent  job,  run¬ 
ning  afoul  of  the  press  agent  and  finding 
“canned”  stories  on  the  platen  of  his 
typewriter  after  he  gets  a  live  one  him¬ 
self,  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  such  a  hap¬ 
pening.  If  it  does  happen,  it’s  distinctly 
up  to  some  one  to  bounce  the  city  editor 
for  permitting  it.  Pointedly,  I  think  Mr. 
Sternbenz  dreamt  this.  I’d  like  to  have 
some  press  agent  tell  me  to  use  a 
“canned”  story  and  throw  out  a  live 
story  a  reporter  got  for  me. 


To  my  mind,  there  isn’t  any  reporter 
doing  press  agent  work,  or  publicity 
work  that  interferes  seriously  with  his 
newspaper  work  and  getting  away  with 
it.  -Any  city  editor  who  is  fit  for  his 
job  is  going  to  get  results  out  of  his  re¬ 
porters,  or  fire  them. 

The  whole  situation  may  well  be 
summed  up  in  this  way : 

Nine  out  of  ten  newspaper  men  in  the 
United  States  are  not  earning  as  much 
money  as  the  illiterate  foreigner  who 
comes  here  and  gets  a  job  washing  win¬ 
dows  or  digging  trenches.  Right  in  our 
own  city  we  have  $25  and  $28  a  week 
reporters  writing  such  items  as  this : 

“The  strike  of  the  window  cleaners 
was  settled  this  evening  by  the  company 
granting  the  men  an  increase  of  twenty 
per  cent  in  their  wages.  They  are  now 
getting  $32.40  a  week  for  an  eight-hour 
day.” 

I’d  like  to  be  one  of  these  reporters 
and  have  the  owner  of  the  paper  tell  me 
I  couldn’t  take  a  press  agent  job,  that  I 
was  degrading  the  profession  and  de¬ 
moralizing  the  high  art  of  news. 

The  day  is  coming — and  I  hope  it  will 
come  mighty  fast — when  the  good  re¬ 
porter  will  refuse  to  take  a  press  agent 
or  publicity  job,  not  because  it  is  harm¬ 
ful  to  him,  or  his  paper  or  his  profes¬ 
sion,  but  because  he  will  have  self- 
respect  enough  to  tell  owners  and 
editors : 

“I  want  a  living  wage — enough  money 
so  that  I  can  live  properly,  keep  my 
family  in  comfort,  educate  my  children 
and  be  able  to  save  a  little  money  for 
future  needs.  I  refuse  to  work  for  wages 
that  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  give 
part  or  all  my  spare  time  to  extra  work 
in  order  to  make  a  decent  living.” 

If  a  paper  doesn’t  pay  its  reporters  a 
substantial  living  wage  it  hasn’t  got  a 
dam  thing,  to  use  plain  English,  to  say 
about  what  its  reporters  do  with  their 
spare  time. — M.  F.  S. 

*  «  « 

JOURNALISM  IN  AMERICAN  HIS¬ 
TORY 

T^VERY  man  who  intends  to  remain 
in  our  profession  should  read 
George  Henry  Payne’s  “History  of 
Journalism  in  the  United  States.”  It 
will  help  him  to  get  the  proper  historical 
perspective  of  his  profession. 

Dr.  Payne  tells  the  whole  story.  He 
begins  with  old  Ben  Harris,  America’s 
first  editor — who  was  driven  from  the 
country  and  his  paper  suppressed.  He 
unfolds  the  long  and  bitter  struggle  for 
freedom  of  expression,  waged  against 
tyrannical  authorities  and  a  bigoted 
clergy.  He  shows  how  the  trial  of  John 
Peter  Zenger  for  libel  was  the  prologue 
to  the  Revolution. 

One  is  struck  by  the  fact — at  least  the 
writer  was— that  those  stout  old  spirits 
were  the  radicals  of  their  day.  Thomas 
Paine,  Sam  Adams,  and  Ben  Franklin 
undoubtedly  were  the  “reds”  of  their 
time.  They  defied  authority  and  the 
government.  When  the  self-appointed 
“preservers  of  government”  attacked 
them  as  “anarchists,”  “crazy  theorists” 
and  “agitators”  and  put  them  in  jail 
(some  of  them) — they  told  the  authori¬ 
ties  where  to  go. 

This  is  no  brief  for  anybody  now 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW  ABOUT  IT? 

U'DITOR  &  PUBLISHER:  Space  stealing,  whether  done  by  the  bonafide 
^  publicity  writer  or  by  a  reporter  working  as  an  “inside  man,”  is  a  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  newspaper  on  which  it  is  done  and  to  the  newspaper  business 
and  profession  in  general.  Such  a  practice  as  using  a  reportorial  position 
to  secure  publicity  work  might  also  be  called  “debasing.”  But  to  blame  the 
reporter,  to  ascribe  his  dual  role  to  lack  of  professional  ethics  and  never 
once  to  name  the  reason  for  his  doing  work  outside  the  regular  newspaper 
routine,  is  poor  logic  and  excellent  camouflage. 

Need  of  money  is  the  reason  for  the  publicity  man-reporter’s  being. 
No  reporter  does  outside  work,  no  desk  man  handles  out-of-town  corre¬ 
spondence  because  he  loves  to  do  extra  work.  Unable  to  maintain  himself 
as  he  is  expected  on  the  salary  paid  by  the  majority  of  newspapers  today, 
he  is  forced  to  turn  to  other  work  to  secure  the  necessary  financial  help. 
He  is  not  essentially  mercenary.  Every  man  in  the  game  has  seen  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  “space  stealer”  into  a  single-minded  newspaperman  with  a 
promotion  and  more  pay  that  will  allow  him  to  discard  outside  work. 

Whoever  has  tried  to  combine  publicity  work  with  his  general 
newspaper  routine  knows  that  it  is  distasteful.  There  is  admittedly  a 
losing  of  caste  by  such  a  proceeding.  It  takes  the  form,  in  time,  of  a 
petty  graft  where  the  reporter’s  position  on  the  paper  is  used  as  a  club. 
But  why  quote  any  professional  ethics  to  the  man  Who  must  feed  and 
clothe  a  family  or  at  least  provide  for  himself  on  the  wages  paid  by  a 
small  town  paper?  Would  it  not  be  more  to  the  point  to  mention 
ethics  to  the  owners  and  publishers? 

The  doctor  who  at  night,  while  still  retaining  his  practice,  plays 
politics  as  a  side-line  is  not  unethical.  The  physician  who  seeks  and 
gets  the  appointment  as  medical  director  of  an  institution  and  still 
retains  his  clientele,  is  not  violating  any  of  the  sacred  rules  of  the 
followers  of  Hippocrates.  The  lawyer  who  will  turn  an  honest  penny 
wher^  his  legal  ability  is  not  required  is  surely  not  to  be  condemned. 
They  do  not  do  it  because  they  like  extra  work.  Their  financial  posi¬ 
tion  renders  additional  money  necessary. 

“The  part-time  reporter  must  go.”  Frederick  Sternbenz,  in  a  re¬ 
cent  issue,  is  quoted  to  that  effect  and  the  writer  agrees,  for  no  one 
will  welcome  the  change  more  than  the  part-time  reporter,  provided 
the  publishers  see  the  justice  of  his  claim  and  pay  him  sufficient  money 
to  make  doing  outside  work  unnecessary.  Such  a  course  would  be 'an 
economy  in  any  line  of  business,  for  it  would  guarantee  a  man’s  full 
time. 

It  would  assist  in  uplifting  the  profession,  if  at  present  it  can  be 
called  a  profession,  because  the  higher  wages  would  attract  a  better 
class  of  men.  It  may  seem  strange,  but  little  children  do  not  thrive  on 
such  phrases  as  “ethics  of  the  profession.”  “Personal  satisfaction”  in 
one’s  work,  strangely  enough,  does  not  pass  for  legal  tender  in  buying 
clothes  or  paying  rent. 

Abolish  the  inside  man.  Do  away  with  the  importer-publicity  man. 
Draw  up  iron-clad  contracts  that  will  require  a  man  to  devote  all  his 
time  to  a  paper.  Advance  ethical  culture  among  the  newspapermen. 
But  do  not  do  it  at  the  expense  of  the  reporter,  pleading  that  he  gets 
“personal  satisfaction”  out  of  his  work. 

A  slogan  similar  to  the  teacher’s  might  be  appropriate.  “Pay  the 
newspape’^man  a  living  wage.”  Then  there  would  be  reasonable 
grounds  for  combating  “unethical”  actions. 

MATT  J.  DENNING. 

City  Editor,  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning  News. 


^eSilvertoumCora 


thelo*(^ 


These  and  many  other  national  advertisers 
KNOW  that  Rotogravure  advertising  pays. 
They  insure  results  by  use  of  media  of 
KNOWN  value  like  the 


First  Paper  in  Texas 

Fort  Worth  is  located  in  the  heart  of  a 
BILLION  DOLLAR  territory,  where  the 
buying  power  per  capita  is  enormous. 

Rotogravure  advertising  in  The  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  produces  results  because  it  is  read  by 
people  who  have  confidence  in  their  paper. 

Circulation  over  75,000  Daily  — 
90,000  Sunday 

Sunday  Rotogravure — eight  pages  super- 
calendered  paper — closing  date  only  21  days 
in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 


Charter  Member  A.  B.  C. 

AMON  G.  CARTER  A.  L.  SHUMAN 

Vice  Pres,  and  Gen.  Mgr.  Advertising  Mgr. 

Represented  on  Rotogravure  ONLY  by 
Graphic  Newspapers,  Inc. 

27  E.  22nd  SL  1211  Hartford  Bldg.  638  Uttle  Bldg. 
New  York  Chicago  Boston 
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67  MORE  DAILY  NEWSPAPEltS  INCREASE 
ADVERTISING  RATES 

Net  Chense  Amounts  to  19.07  Per  Cent  of  Previous  Minimum 
Rate— 1,651,374  Net  Paid  Circulation 
Affected 

I^OR  the  week  ending  July  3,  1920,  Barbour’s  Advertising  Rate  Sheets,  Inc., 
issued  new  sheets  covering  rate  increases  and  other  information  of  67  daily 
newspapers.  Of  these  55  were  changes  in  general  advertising  rates  and  12  were 
changes  in  other  than  the  general  rates.  On  the  changes  in  the  general  rates  of 
the  55  papers : 

The  new  minimum  agate  line  rate  is  $4.12 
The  old  minimum  agate  line  rate  was  3.46 

Net  increase  amounts  to  .66  per  agate  line  or 
19.07  per  cent  of  the  previous  minimum  rate. 

These  changes  affect  a  total  net  paid  week-day  circulation  of  1,651,374. 


State 

City  and  Paper  Net  Paid 

'Via 

New  Rate  Minimum 

I.ast  Rate 

Last  Min. 

Increase 

California —  Circulation 

Effective  Ag.  Li.  R. 

Effective 

Ag.  Li.  R. 

Net  Line 

Madera  Tribune . (e»t) 

825 

6/21/20  .0178572* 

4/1/18 

.0107143* 

.0071429 

Oroville  Register . 

1,176 

S/I/20  .0178572 

4/1/18 

.0107143 

.0071429 

Petatuna  Courier . 

1.075 

7/1/20  .0107143* 

3/1/20 

.0085715* 

.0021429 

Santa  Crur  Sentinel . 

2,100 

7/1/20  .0178572* 

1/1/20 

.0142858* 

.0035715 

District  of  Columbia — 

Washiniftor.  Star . 

94,077 

7/1/23  .20* 

9/1/19 

.18* 

.02 

Sunday  Edition . 

86,746 

7/1/20  .20* 

9/1/19 

.15* 

.05 

Florida — 

Miami  Metropolis . 

7,991 

8/1/20  .05* 

3/1/20 

.04* 

.01 

Illinois— 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

420,703 

7/5/20  .70* 

3/1/20 

.60 

.10 

Sunday  Edition . 

732,606 

7/5/20  ,1.00* 

3/1/20 

.70 

.30 

Quincy  Herald  . 

9,704 

7  a/20  .045* 

5/1/20 

.035* 

.01 

^nrinebeld,  Illinois.  State 

Journal  . 

23,995 

6/15/20  .06* 

11/15/19 

.05* 

.01 

Sunday  Edition . 

15,576 

6/15/20  .06* 

11/15/19 

.05* 

.01 

Indiana—  • 

Crawfordsville  Review . 

4,184 

6/15/20  .025 

2/1/20 

.02 

.005 

Greencastle  Herald  . 

1,235 

7/1/20  .0142858* 

4/19/20 

.0107143* 

.0035715 

Huntington  Press  . 

3,667 

5/1  S/20  .025 

3/10/20 

.02 

.005 

Peru  Journal  . 

3,955 

6/20/20  .025* 

12/1/19 

.0214286 

.0035715 

Plymouth  Democrat . 

1,570 

7/1/20  .02* 

12/1/19 

.0142858* 

.0057143 

Iowa — 

Des  Moines  News . 

43,307 

6/28/20  .10* 

1/1/20 

.08* 

.02 

Des  Moines  Re^ster  Tribune 
Sunday  Edition . 

82,251 

No  change  in  daily  rate 
7/1/20  .20*  4/1/20 

.18* 

.02 

Washington  Journal . 

2,943 

7/1/20  .02* 

1/1/20 

.0171429* 

.0028572 

Kentucky — 

Maysville  Independent . 

2,325 

7/1/20  .02* 

9/1/19 

.0142858* 

.0057143 

Maine — 

Pangnr  Commercial . 

14,356 

7/1/20  .035 

1/1/20 

.03 

.005 

Maryland — 

Raltimore  News . 

98,548 

7/1/20  .23 

2/1/20 

.20 

.03 

Sunday  Edition . 

85.628 

7/1/20  .23 

2/1/20 

.20 

.03 

MassacMiisetts — 

Fitchburg  Sentinel . . 

Framingham  News . 

Milford  News  . 

7.669 

7  1/20  .035 

3/1/20 

.025 

.01 

3.500 

0,1  ;n  .0214286 

8/1/14 

.0128572 

.0085715 

4  4on 

6a/i»;  2142858 

3/1/19 

.0114286 

.0028572 

Minnesota— 

Bemidji  Pioneer  . 

2,229 

7  a, '20  .0228572* 

11/1/19 

.03* 

.0028572 

Fairmont  Sentinel  . 

2,100 

6/1/20  .0178572* 

i  '1/19 

.0143858* 

.0035715 

Mississippi — 

Greenville  Democrat-Times.. 

1.6-l<’ 

5/1/20  .0178572* 

1/1/20 

.0142858* 

.0035715 

Missouri — 

I.amar  Democrat  . 

492 

7/2/20  .00.1429* 

9/9/19 

.0035715 

.0035715 

Springfield  Leader . 

14,705 

7/1/70  .05* 

1/1/20 

.04* 

.01 

West  Plains  Quill . 

850 

6/1/20  .0178572* 

12/1/19 

.0107143* 

.0071429 

New  Jersey — 

Newark  Ledger  . 

29,860 

S/l/20  .10 

10 '1/19 

.09 

.01 

New  York — 

Albany  Knickerbocker  Press.. 
Sunday  Edition . 

40,880 

No  change  in  daily  rate 
7/1/20  .10*  1/1/20 

08* 

.J^ 

Amsterdam  Recorder  &  Dem- 

ocrat  . 

5,853 

7/1/20  .04 

4/2/20 

.03 

.01 

Middletown  Times-Press.  .. 

5,635 

7/1/20  .03 

11/1/19 

.O.’S 

.005 

Mount  Vernon  Argus . 

7,068 

1 /1/21  .04* 

1/1/20 

.03* 

.01 

New  York  Commercial . 

11,329 

7/1/20  .24 

1/1 /a* 

.20 

.04 

Rochester  Times-Union  Ad- 

vertiser  . 

64,547 

7/1/20  .18 

4/15/20 

.16 

.02 

North  Dakota — 

Fargo  Forum . 

12,496 

7/1/20  .05* 

11/1/19 

.045* 

.005 

Obio— 

ChtIUcothe  Newa-Advertii^r. 

3,109 

7/1/20  .015 

3/1/20 

.0128572 

.0021429 

Cincinnati  Post  . 

177,768 

6/28/20  .28* 

3/8/20 

.25* 

.03 

Cincinnati  Times  Star . 

150,870 

7/1/20  .26 

1/1/20 

.22 

.04 

Cleveland  Plain  I'lealer . 

174,097 

7/1/20  .32 

1/1/20 

.28 

.04 

Sunday  Edition . 

228,577 

7/1/20  .37 

1/1/20 

.32 

.05 

Ironton  Irontonian . 

3,150 

6/24/20  .0178572* 

1/1/20 

.0142858* 

.0035715 

Kenton  Ncwta-Republican. . . . 

2,900 

10/1/20  .015* 

1/1/20 

.0107143* 

.0042858 

Oklahoma — 

Cushing  News  . . . . . 

941 

4/1/20  .0214286* 

2/9/20 

.0178572 

.0035715 

Hobart  Repuhtican . 

Okmulgee  Times  . 

2,510 

7/1/20  .01428* 

12/1/19 

.0107143* 

.0035657 

2,745 

6/1/20  .035* 

6/1/19 

.0225 

.0125 

Oregon — 

Baker  Democrat . 

2,000 

7/1/20  .025* 

3/23/20 

.0178572* 

.0071429 

Pennsylvania — 

Pittsburgh  Post . 

64,321 

8/1/20  .15 

2/1/20 

.12 

.03 

Sunday  Edition . 

.  110,348 

8/1/20  .18 

2/1/20 

.16 

.02 

Pittsburgh  Sun  . 

.  72,100 

8/1/20  .15 

2/1/20 

.12 

.03 

Rhode  Island — 

Pawtucket  Times  . 

.  23.369 

1/1/21  .06 

1/1/20 

.05 

.01 

Westerly  Sun  . 

4,423 

7/1/20  .025* 

1/1/20 

.02* 

.005 

Texas — 

Houston  Post  . . 

42,512 

7/1/20  .11* 

2/1/20 

.10* 

.01 

Sunday  Edition . . 

50,652 

7/1/20  .11* 

2/1/20 

.10* 

.01 

Nacodoches  Sentinel 

900 

6/22/20  .0107143* 

1./1/17 

.0089286* 

.0017857 

Paris  News  . ,-... 

4,252 

7/1/20  .035* 

2/1/20 

.03* 

.005 

Port  Arthur  News . 

2,796 

7/1/20  .03* 

3/1/20 

.025* 

.005 

Vermont — 

St.  Albans  Messenger . . 

3,253 

5/31/20  .0125 

10/1/19 

.01 

.0025 

West  Virrinia — 

Sistervifle  Review . (eat)  1,050 

7/1/20  .015* 

10/1/19 

.0107143 

.0042858 

1,651.374 

$4.1196379 

$3.4607154 

.6589240 

Unlike  Any  Other  Community 

JOPLIN 

Missouri 

The  Market  200,000 

LARGER  NET  PROFITS 

Two  factors  combine  to  give  an  advertiser  a  greater  net 
proBt  in  the  Joplin  district,  than  in  most  others  of  the  same 
size  and  in  many  larger. 

The  first  is  the  ease  with  which  the  great  territory  can  be 
merchandised,  and  the  second  is  the  domination  of  one 
paper,  the  Joplin  Globe. 

MERCHANDISING 

The  entire  territory  within  a  forty  mile  radius,  200,000  popu¬ 
lation,  is  webbed  with  fine  roads  either  of  concrete  or  of 
crushed  stone  from  the  local  mines. 

Seven  railroads  and  two  interurban  electric  lines  give  the 
territory  above-the-average  service. 

These  unusual  transportation  facilities  make  the  whole  terri¬ 
tory  speedily  accessible. 

Joplin  dominates  the  market  in  manufacturing,  wholesaling 
and  financial  interests.  There  is  not  the  usual  outside  com¬ 
petition  from  other  trading  centers  which  eats  into  profits. 

Unlike  Any  Other  Newspaper 

Joplin  Globe 


(A.  B.  C.  Member) 


Paid  Circulation  -  25,709 

Averaae  for  six  monthe  ending  March  3L  1>2I 

One  of  the  reasons  aside  from  editorial  merit  for  the  Globe’s 
domination  of  the  Joplin  market  is  the  very  reason  explained 
above  which  makes  the  territory  exceptionally  profitable  for 
advertisers:  the  comparative  ease  ot  securing  distribution. 

'The  circulation  of  the  Joplin  Globe  is  merchandised  with 
nothing  but  editorial  stimulation.  For  years  the  Globe  has 
led  in  city,  suburban  and  country  paid  circulation,  and  in 
advertising  volume  of  all  classifications. 

The  need  of  only  one  strong  newspaper  for  the  rich  200,000 
population  unit,  reduces  the  advertising  sales  cost,  and  in¬ 
creases  the  profit  to  the  advertiser  over  other  territories 
though  larger  where  local  newspaper  competition  divides  the 
field. 


Representatives 

E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 


Chicago 
Kansas  City 


Established  1888 


New  York 


Atlanta 
San  Francisco 


* — Flat  rate,  (eat)— 'Eatimated  circulation,  t — Leas. 
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LOS  AN  GELES-BIGGEST 
CITY  OF  THE  WEST 

From  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  of  June  13,  1920: 

“Los  Angeles  (present  population  575,000)  may  look  forward  confidently  to  a  whole  million  in  an¬ 
other  decade  and  a  few  years. 

“Nowhere  is  there  more  luxury  which  the  eyes  of  everybody  may  feast  upon,  and  nowhere  is  culti¬ 
vated  nature  more  beautiful.  It  might  be  called  the  City  of  Flowers,  the  City  of  Palms,  the  Fairyland 
City. 

“It  is  not  usually  thought  of  as  a  manufacturing  city,  but  the  investments  in  meat  packing,  foundries, 
machine  shops,  flour  and  grist  mills,  lumber,  car  construction,  furniture,  canning,  confectionery  and  scores 
of  other  industries  are  vast.  Oil  and  salt  fields  are  not  far  off.  With  San  Pedro  as  its  port,  Los  Angeles 
dreams  of  a  growing  foreign  commerce,  the  foundations  of  which  have  already  been  laid.  Furthermore, 
all  Southern  California  is  its  market.” 


Los  Angeles  industries  and  the  neighboring  agricultural  region  received  for 

products  last  year,  $1,143,000,000. 

The  Los  Angeles  Examiner 

Is  the  Biggest  Morning  and  Sunday  Paper 
in  the  Biggest  City  West  of  St.  Louis 

The  Examiner’s  weekday  circulation  is  10,000  copies  more  than  its  weekday 
contemporary’s,  and  70,000  copies  more  than  its  Sunday  contemporary’s. 


THE  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 

OF  THE  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 


M.  D.  HUNTON 
1834  Broadway 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


M.  F.  IHMSEN 
Publisher 


WM.  H.  WILSON 
909  Hearst  Building 
Chicago,  Ill. 
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“RCX)M  TO  RENT”  ADVERTISEMENTS  HELP 
OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

High  Cost  of  Securing  and  Collecting  More  Than  Offset  by 
Beneficial  Effects  on  Results  in 
Other  Columns 

By  C.  L.  PERKINS 

Executive  Secretary,  Aaeociation  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Manacers 

Articxe  XXXIV 


TN*  addition  to  the  round-table  confer- 

ences  provided  for  by  the  program  of 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
National  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  at  Indianapolis,  there  were  many 
profitable  discussions  around  dinner 
tables,  in  hotel  lobbies  and  rooms.  One 
of  these,  held  in  a  hotel  room  until  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning,  drifted  into 
the  subject  of  “Room  to  Rent”  adver¬ 
tising. 

Qassified  Manager  No.  1  started  the 
subject  by  vehemently  declaring:  “As 
far  as  I  can  see.  Furnished  Room  adver¬ 
tising  has  just  one  value — it  keeps  my 
mind  off  my  other  troubles.” 

Classified  Manager  No.  2  e.xpresscd 
his  opinion  of  rooming  house  proprie¬ 
tors  by  saying :  “The  poor  widows  who 
rent  furnished  rooms  are  the  most  noto¬ 
rious  line-savers  of  the  advertising  king¬ 
dom.  A  three-line  room  ad  overshadows 
the  others  as  a  department  store  ad  does 
that  of  the  specialty  shop  around  the 
comer.  A  four-line  ad  is  looked  upon 
by  the  average  landlady  as  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  bankruptcy.” 

Divergent  Opinion* 

C.  M.  No.  3  broke  in :  “Yes.  and  the 
effort  to  use  not  more  than  two  lines 
brings  about  the  most  wonderful  list  of 
abbreviations  conceivable,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  room  ad  is  about  as  intelligent  as  the 
inscriptions  on  the  pyramids.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  returns  to  many  advertisers  are  no 
more  certain  than  it  is  that  a  six  or  an 
ace  will  roll  out  of  a  dice  box.” 

C.  M.  No.  4  added  his  bit :  “That’s 
not  all,  it  is  the  results  the  woman  pays 
for,  not  space.  If  her  two-line  ad 
shouldn’t  rent  the  room,  the  paper  can 
whistle  for  its  money.  So,  when  I  hit 
upon  a  brilliant  scheme  for  increasing 


JUST  PLAIN  “BILL” 


iiW/M.  A.  MAYBORN”  is  the  way  he 
^  signs  checks,  but  in  Cleveland  they 
call  him  “Bill.”  When  asked  to  tell  about 
himself  he  said: 

“I  have  always  believed  in  Classified 
Advertising  o  r 
‘Want-ads,’  as  I 
like  to  hear  them 
called.  Even  be¬ 
fore  I  left  home 
on  the  farm,  my 
father  and  I  con¬ 
sulted  over  the 
various  jobs  ad« 
vertised  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  I  got  my 
first  job  through 
a  Want-ad  and 
have  since  prof¬ 
ited  to  the  extent 
of  several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  by  reading  and  using  them. 
Have  been  identified  with  Classified 
Advertising  on  two  Qeveland  news¬ 
papers  during  practically  all  my  four¬ 
teen  years’  experience.  During  the  past 
six  years  have  managed  Classified  on 
Qeveland  Press.  Knowing  and  believ¬ 
ing  in  Want-ads  from  the  standpoint  ol 
reader  and  advertiser  has  been  a  big  as¬ 
set  to  me.” 

“Bill”  is  a  director  of  the  Association 
of  Newspaper  Qassified  Advertising 
Managers. 


room  advertising,  the  auditing  depart¬ 
ment  rudely  busts  my  scheme  by  inform¬ 
ing  me  that  to  increase  the  business  is  to 
increase  the  loss,  which  is  already  higher 
than  at  any  other  period  within  fifty 
years,  and  probably  higher  than  it  would 
be  under  any  other  manager  in  the 
United  States.” 

C.  M.  No.  5  exploded:  “To  beat  that 
I  installed  a  cash  rate.  Within  twenty- 
four  hours  I  had  the  busiest  little  staff 
you  ever  saw.  The  number  of  demands 
for  service  increased  with  the  distance 
of  the  advertiser  from  the  office.  Every 
day  I  saw  healthy  young  salesmen  ride 
five  miles  in  answer  to  a  call,  collect 
thirty  cents,  and  bring  back  the  clipping 
of  a  two-line  ad  that  had  just  expired 
and  was  to  be  repeated  for  one  day.” 

C.  M.  No.  6:  “Just  to  keep  this  from 
being  one-sided,  I  want  to  say  that  a 
classified  manager’s  idea  of  heaven  may 
be  a  department  without  furnished  room 
ads  and  while  there  isn’t  a  blamed  indi¬ 
vidual  in  our  whole  organization,  from 
publisher  down  to  the  office  boy,  save 
himself,  who  thinks  the  room  business  is 
worth  even  the  paper  it  is  printed  on. 
still  I  know  they  are  important.” 

C.  M.  No.  7 :  “Well,  there  is  only  one 
way  to  get  them — solicit.  There  is  only 
one  way  to  hold  them — keep  on  soliciting 
them,  except  in  the  unusual  city  where 
this  business  is  concentrated  in  only  one 
newspaper.  In  most  cities,  two  or  three 
papers  share  it.  There  is  no  loyalty 
among  landladies,  and  they  are  usually 
found  circulating  among  the  papers, 
using  first  one  and  then  the  next,  and 
the  paper  that  gives  up  the  work  of 
soliciting  usually  finds  that  this  circula¬ 
tion  is  stimulated  by  the  salesmen,  and 
when  it  has  no  salesmen,  it  has  no  fur¬ 
nished  room  advertising.” 

C.  M.  No.  6  came  back:  “Before  dis¬ 
cussing  how  to  get  room  ads,  let’s  settle 
the  question  of  the  importance  of  getting 
them.  Suppose  the  Ajax  Automobile 
Company  were  to  establish  an  employ¬ 
ment  bureau,  room-renting  bureau,  and 
flat-renting  agencj',  in  addition  to  its  au¬ 
tomobile  business.  Suppose  these  agen¬ 
cies  w'ere  widely  and  favorably  known, 
so  that  the  average  young  man  would 
readily  consult  them. 

“The  average  young  man  comes  to 
town,  and  his  first  necessity  is  a  job. 
He  calls  up  the  Ajax  Employment 
agency,  and  is  immediately  placed  in  a 
desirable  position.  ‘Fine;  now  all  I 
want  is  a  place  to  sleep,’  he  says.  ‘Next 
window  down,’  is  the  answer,  and  he 
goes  to  the  Ajax  Room-Renting  Bureau, 
where  he  is  given  the  addresses  of  two 
or  three  good  rooms. 


MAKING  THE  TRAIN 

This  is  the  great  question  in  any 
mail  room.  When  you  know  that  we 
will  fold,  wrap  and  address  news¬ 
papers  as  fast  as  10,000  per  hour  and 
will  address  clubs  at  the  rate  of  12,000 
per  hour  with  Speedaumailers,  does  it 
not  give  you  a  desire  to  do  away  with 
this  “train-making"  worry?  Let  us 
show  you  how  we  do  it. 


THE  MULTI-MaIi^  SYSTEM 


•17-aiS  WASHINGTON  BLVD. 

CHICAGO 


“From  time  to  time,  he  wants  a  better 
job,  and  the  Ajax  Employment  never 
fails  to  meet  every  demand  adequately. 
From  time  to  time  he  wants  a  better 
room,  and  the  Ajax  Room-Renting  Bu¬ 
reau  invariably  satisfies  that  want.  He 
saves  his  money  and  marries,  and  the 
Ajax-Rental  Agency  finds  him  a  flat,  in 
just  the  location  and  at  exactly  the  price 
he  wishes. 

“A  year  or  so  later,  with  this  record  of 
good  service  before  him,  he  makes  up 
his  mind  to  buy  an  automobile. 

“Can  you  imagine  his  not  giznng  the 
Ajax  a  trials 

“You  cannot. 

“Now,  every  newspaper  operates  an 
employment  agency,  a  room  bureau,  a 
fiat  agency,  a  real  estate  business,  a  fur¬ 
niture  store,  an  automobile  agency,  and 
dozens  of  other  agencies.  But  the  two 
of  greatest  importance  are  the  employ¬ 
ment  agency  and  the  room  and  flat  bu¬ 
reaus,  and  the  room  bureau  first,  because 
it  serves  unmarried  men  and  women. 

“And  man’s  fundamental  wants  are  a 
job  and  a  home,  and  the  newspaper  that 
supplies  a  man's  fundamental  wants  can 
e  relied  upon  to  supply  all  his  others.” 

C.  M.  No.  8  arrayed  himself  on  the 
side  of  the  defensive : — “What  about  the 
people  who  live  in  rooms.  It  can  be 


proved  that  the  thousands  of  young  men 
who  live  in  furnished  rooms  are  the  most 
enterprising  young  men  of  their  families. 

“They  are  nearly  all  from  out  of  town. 
Willie  and  Johnnie  are  staying  at  home, 
but  Bob  has  come  to  the  city  to  seek 
his  fortune.  He’s  living  in  a  furnished 
room,  and  he’s  the  salesman  in  that  real 
estate  office  you  just  left. 

“You  spent  .fifteen  minutes  trying  to 
convince  the  real  estate  man  that  your 
paper  was  the  best.  You  left  behind 
you  a  young  fellow  who  is  going  to 
spend  the  next  week,  talking,  whenever 
the  talk  turns  to  newspapers,  about  the 
other  paper,  and  undoing  all  the  fine 
work  you  did.  For  the  other  newspaer 
serves  him  well.  It  finds  him  a  home 
whenever  he  wants  one.  He  can’t  see 
why  it  should  not  serve  everybody  else 
in  whatever  way  service  is  required,  and 
he  voices  these  thoughts,  actively  or  pas¬ 
sively,  a  dozen  times  a  day.  And  because 
he  is  a  good,  enterprising  salesman,  his 
employer  listens.” 

So  the  classified  manager  wants  room 
advertising  because  if  he  has  it  he  can 
get  all  the  rest. 

The  classified  salesman  wants  it  be¬ 
cause  if  he  has  it,  it  is  infinitely  easier 
to  solicit  the  rest. 

So  there’s  nothing  to  do  but  to  get  it — 
NOW— QUICK. 


p 
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STATISTICAL  COMPARISONS 


No.  5 


Eastern  States 

Pacific  States 

Population  -  24,910,44€ 
Area  (sq.  miles)  111,96« 

Population  -  7,188,854 
Area  (sq.  miles)  707,264 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  Fenn> 
sylvania,  Maryland,  Dela¬ 
ware,  District  of  Columbia. 

1. 

Washington,  Oregon,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Idaho,  Utah,  Nevada. 
Arizona. 

Bank  Clearings  (year  Sept.  30,  1S19).  . 

*Individual  Deposits  (all  banks)  Nov.,  1919  .. 

♦No.  Depositors  in  National  Banks . 

Liberty  and  Victory  Loan  Subscriptions . 

fValue  Manufactured  Products,  1914 . 

fValue  Crop  and  Live  Stock,  1919 . 

tNumber  of  Farms,  1919 . 

tFarm  Acreage,  1918 . 

No.  Personal  Income  Tax  Returns,  1917  _ 

Net  Income  Shown  on  Returns,  1917 . 

Tax  Paid,  Income  Tax,  1917 . 

Number  of  Families,  1910 . 

Number  of  Illiterates,  1910  . 

Number  of  Automobiles,  1919 . 

Expenditures  for  Better  Roads,  1918 . 

Expenditures  Public  Schools,  1915 . 

No.  Morning  Newspapers  . 

No.  Evening  Newspapers . 

Average  Circulation  Daily  Newspapers . 

Combined  5,000-Line  Kate  Daily  Newspapers 


Knutprn  Statmi 

$202,480,000,000 
$13,228,248,000 
5,040,210 
$9,656,091,150 
$8,516,406,000 
$1,904,915,000 
527,000 
19,854,000 
1,050,943 
$4,313,278,222 
$378,131,268 
4,626,789 
.  937,384 

1,379,006 
$49,308,307 
$166,852,734 
104 
298 
8,646,981 
$20.12 


Pacific  State* 

$9,720,000,000 

$2,324,300,000 

1,497,080 

$1,534,390,850 

$1,263,538,000 

$1,760,558,000 

298,000 

15,976,320 

321,562 

$805,443,777 

$29,984,482 

1,192,798 

100,521 

837,000 

$44,516,150 

$63,968,131 

84 

170 

$2,152,403 

$7.20 


Facts  upon  which  campaigns  to  reach  those  with  most 
money  to  buy  advertised  goods  may  be  based. 


SITc  THE  NEW  YORK  GLOBE 

JASON  ROGERS,  Publisher. 


180,000 

A  DAY 


•Raport  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  fOepartment  of  Aprlculture. 
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N.  Y.  GLOBE  SMASHING 
MEAT  PRICES 


A«  a  Community  Betterment  Measure 
Newspaper  Contracts  for  $7,000,000 
Worth  of  Australian  Lamb  for 
Sale  to  Public 


Richard  S.  Wood,  business  manager 
of  the  New  York  Globe,  has  recently 
negotiated  a  deal  for  $7,000,000  for  New 
Zealand  lamb.  This  meat  is  to  be  taken 
under  contract  by  various  butchers  and 
sold  at  the  nominal  cost  of  35  cents  for 
ribs  and  37  cents  for  loin  chops,  or  32 
cents  for  ribs  and  38  cents  for  loin 
chops,  which  is  a  saving  from  12  to 
14  cents  on  the  usual  price  of  lamb. 
The  Globe  has  arranged  to  obtain  the 
enormous  amount  of  36,000,000  pounds 
of  lamb,  which  will  be  brought  over  for 
months  to  come. 

New  Zealand  is  noted  for  its  fine 
lamb,  and  the  excellence  of  the  Globe’s 
meat  already  been  brought  over  has 
caused  widespread  comment.  The  first 
shipment,  which  came  over  early  in 
May,  consisted  of  8,459  dressed  lambs, 
averaging  34  pounds  each,  making  a 
total  of  290,666  pounds. 

The  Globe  is  determined  to  reduce  if 
possible  the  high  cost  of  living,  and 
this  is  only  one  of  the  reconstruction 
plans  which  it  proposes  to  carry  out  in 
the  interest  of  the  community. 


REPORTING  REPUBLICAN 
CONVENTION 


(Continued  from  page  8) 


tion  ended,  to  assist  in  the  handling  of 
the  work  here.  To  take  charge  of  the 
routing  of  despatches,  so  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  should  be  properly  distributed  and 
none  of  the  various  channels  overloaded, 
with  the  result  of  delaying  press  mes¬ 
sages,  H.  E  Heininger,  Division  Traffic 
Supervisor  at  Kansas  City,  was  added 
to  the  force  here. 

The  convention  staff,  which  had  been 
gathered  at  Chicago  early  in  June  to 
handle  the  business  of  the  Republican 
convention — an  organization  of  some  120 
of  the  best  operators  in  the  country — 
was  held  practically  intact,  for  Chicago 
is  the  chief  redistributing  point  for  mes¬ 
sages  to  the  greater  part  of  the  country. 
Everything  that  is  sent  out  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  newspaper  syndicates,  for  example, 
the  work  of  the  fiction  writers  and  old- 
time  political  experts  who  send  out  their 
comments  on  the  situation  from  day  to 
day,  is  assembled  in  the  Chicago  office 
and  from  that  point  redistributed  to  the 
various  subscribers  to  each  service. 

Chicago  Pivotal  Point 

The  facilities  of  the  Chicago  office  are 
so  great  that  no  conceivable  amount  of 
business  could  overtax  them,  according 
to  Western  Union  officials,  and  the  or¬ 
ganization  works  so  smoothly  that  with¬ 
in  twenty  minutes  at  the  outside,  and 
often  within  ten  minutes  of  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  receipt  of  a  syndicate 
despatch  in  the  Chicago  office,  it  has  been 
put  on  a  “ditto  machine,”  manifolded, 
and  is  being  despatched  on  dozens  of 
wires  to  newspapers  in  various  parts  of 
the  country. 

Most  of  the  news  despatches  to  New 
York,  of  course,  go  direct,  though  some 
few  of  them  are  relayed  from  Chicago. 
Chicago  is  the  distributing  point  for 
messages  for  the  central  part  of  the 
•  United  States;  messages  for  papers  in 
Cincinnati  and  Pittsburgh,  Milwaukee 
and  Detroit,  are  distributed  from  there. 
But  there  are  minor  sectional  distribut¬ 
ing  centers  at  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
Denver,  Seattle,  Los  .Angeles,  and  New 
York. 

An  additional  staff  of  expert  operators 


had  been  gathered  by  the  Western  Union 
over  the  entire  country,  so  that  the  re¬ 
laying  was  as  rapid  as  possible,  and  the 
least  conceivable  delay  intervened  at 
each  central  point  from  which  the  press 
matter  was  relayed  to  its  destination. 

With  all  these  carefully  thought  out 
preparations  pushed  through  to  comple¬ 
tion  before  the  convention  met,  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  the  Western  Union 
was  prepared  to  handle  a  million  words 
of  news  despatches  a  day,  a  quarter  of 
a  million  in  the  daytime  and  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  million  at  night,  all  witnom 
interruption  or  delay  to  the  ordinary 
commercial  business  of  the  office.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  capacity  was  not 
reached,  and  on  no  day  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  did  the  amount  of  newspaper  mat¬ 
ter  filed,  enormous  as  it  was,  give  an  un¬ 
due  strain  to  the  company’s  staff  and 
wires. 

Special  Care  for  Replies 

A  dozen  wires  ran  into  the  convention 
hall  itself,  where  from  an  improvised 
desk,  stuck  away  in  the  passages  below 
and  behind  the  speakers’  stand,  many 
thousands  of  words  were  sent  every  day. 
Constantly  moving  streams  of  mes¬ 
sengers  carried  many  thousands  more 
from  the  hotel  offices  to  the  newspaper 
correspondents. 

Besides  the  additional  care  necessary 
here,  preparations  had  to  be  made  all 
along  the  line  to  handle  replies  as  rapid¬ 
ly  as  possible.  For  a  week  before  and 
a  week  after  the  convention  no  vacations 
are  allowed  in  the  repair  force.  At  lone¬ 
ly  places  in  the  .\rizona  desert  or  among 
the  mountains  of  Montana,  linemen  were 
waiting  all  day  and  all  night  through¬ 
out  the  convention  period,  ready  at  the 
first  word  of  trouble  to  set  out  on  the 
gasoline  speeders  on  the  railroad  lines 
and  hunt  a  fallen  pole  or  broken  wire, 
while  others  kept  their  eyes  constantly 
on  the  instruments  in  the  relay  offices, 
where  a  blown  fuse  might  mean  a  good 
deal  of  delay  if  not  promptly  replaced. 

The  largest  number  of  words  handled 
in  any  day  up  till  the  end  of  the  week 
by  the  Western  Union  was  429,594, 
which  was  the  output  on  Friday.  This 
was  less  than  half  of  what  the  company 
was  prepared  to  send. 

To  supplement  the  Western  Union 
service,  some  of  the  larger  morning 
newspapers  maintained  special  wires 
routed  through  Canada,  and,  in  addition, 
were  in  touch  with  the  convention  hall 
in  .San  Francisco  by  telephone  for  last 
edition  details  from  as  far  east  as  New 
York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  over 
3,000  miles  away. 


Editor  Wliipkey  Loses  Eye 

CoIjOr.sdo,  Tex. — Fred  B.  Whipkey, 
editor  of  the  Record,  suffered  the  loss 
of  his  right  eye  when  a  splinter  of  steel 
pierced  it.  The  accident  occurred  while 
Mr.  Whipkey  was  building  a  fence. 

GOV.  COX’S 
NEWSPAPERS 

Dayton  News 

and 

Springfield  News 

Used  the 

Greatest  Ball  Player 
Board  Ever  Invented 

duriny  World’s  Series  last  year — 
and  then  bouyht  them. 

Twenty-four  Newspapers  own  or  lease 
these  hoards. 

Guaranteed  Superior,  Simple  and 
Inexpensive 
ORDER  NOW. 

MAGNETIC  WONDER 
PLAYER  BOARD 

GEO.  H.  REYNCHJ>S.  Treas. 

New  Bedford.  Mass. 


S.  N.  P.  A.  CONVENTION 
GROWS  IN  IMPORTANCE 


Brituk  Ambassador  to  U.  S.  to  be  a 

Guest  of  Honor — ^Big  Men  of  News¬ 
paper  and  Advertising  Fields 
Will  Attend 

By  James  H.  Allison 

President  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association. 

The  program  committee,  together  with 
Secretary  W.  C.  Johnson,  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
have  been  completing  the  program  for 
the  eighteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
S.  N.  P.  A.  to  be  held  at  Grove  Park 
Inn,  July  19,  20,  21. 

The  British  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,^  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  convention ;  E.  A.  Sherman, 
associate  forester  of  the  Department  of 
.Agriculture,  will  speak  on  “The  Avail¬ 
able  and  Future  Supply  of  Wood  Pulp 
in  the  United  States  and  Alaska.”  The 
labor  situation  will  be  discussed  by  H. 
N.  Kellogg,  chairman  of  the  standing 
committee  on  labor  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.; 
Eugene  T.  Anderson,  president  of  the 
Georgia-Alabama  Business  College,  who 
is  conducting  the  Linotype  School  for 
the  S.  N.  P.  A.  and  the  A.  N.  P.  A., 
will  report  on  the  work. 

Walter  Bryan,  of  the  New  York 
American,  will  address  the  convention 
on  “5-cent  dailies,  10-cent  Sundays  and 
9-column  pages.” 

Reports  of  the  S.  N.  P.  A.  advertising 
committee  will  be  presented  by  A.  G. 
Newmyer,  who  is  chairman,  and  Thomas 
E.  Basham,  who  conducted  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

The  news  print  situation  will  be  re¬ 
viewed  by  the  chairman  of  the  news 
print  committee,  Charles  I.  Stewart. 

Col.  Louis  Wortham  will  speak  on  the 
subject:  “Co-operation  Between  the  S. 
N.  P.  A.  and  Other  Publishers’  Organi¬ 
zations.” 

.Addresses  will  be  made  by  Harry 
Dwight  Smith,  president  of  the  A.  A. 


A.  A.,  and  William  H.  Johns,  past  presi¬ 
dent,  and  L.  A.  Niven,  president  of  the 
Southern  Farm  Papers  Association. 

Of  course,  the  paper  and  labor  situa¬ 
tion  will  command  much  of  the  conven¬ 
tion’s  time ;  likewise  the  second-class 
postage  matter. 

A  very  profitable  program  is  promised, 
reservations  are  being  made  at  the  hotel 
rapidly  and  a  large  attendance  is  ex¬ 
pected. 

During  the  S.  N.  P.  A.  convention 
the  Southern  Farm  Papers  Association, 
Southern  Division  of  the  Associated 
Press,  Southern  council  American  .As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agents,  exec¬ 
utive  board  of  the  American  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  .Advertising  Agents  conventions 
will  be  held. 


Thirty  Michigan  Dailies  3  Cents 

Detroit. — The  committee  of  the 
Michigan  Publishers’  .Association,  which 
is  working  to  bring  about  a  universal 
street  sale  price  of  3  cents  in  this  state, 
already  has  two-thirds  of  the  state  at 
this  rate.  Some  thirty  newspapers  are 
charging  3  cents,  with  15  cents  a  week. 
Several  publishers  have  been  reported 
as  regarding  an  agreement  among  pub¬ 
lishers  of  a  city  to  boost  their  prices 
from  2  to  3  cents  as  possibly  punishable 
under  the  law  as  in  restraint  of  trade. 
.Among  other  difficulties  the  committee 
is  meeting  is  that  of  the  varied  mail 
and  weekly  price,  several  papers  having 
boosted  to  3  cents  but  continuing  at  $4 
a  year. 


Jury  DiMgree*  in  Libel  Trial 

West  Hoboken,  N.  J. — A  jury  again 
failed  to  agree  in  the  second  trial  of  the 
$50,000  libel  suit  brought  by  Councilman 
William  Weir  of  West  Holxiken,  against 
former  Town  .Attorney  George  J.  Mc- 
Ewan,  also  of  West  Hoboken,  and 
Dixie  Auzer,  publisher  of  the  Hudson 
News,  who  was  named  co-defendant. 
After  deliberating  more  than  five  hours, 
the  twelve  men  were  discharged.  The 
case  may  be  given  a  third  trial  during 
the  September  term. 


"America’s  Largest  and  Best  Newspaper  Industrial  Advertising  Agency" 


'Through  our  “Weekly  Business  Review”  Page,  Spe¬ 
cial  Editions  and  other  permanent  Weekly  Pa^es 
among  non-regular  advertisers  we  secure  for  leading 
dailies  more  than  double  the  combined  business  of 
our  competitors. 


Our  “Weekly  Business  Review”  Page  is  now  appearing  in 
forty-three  leading  dailies. 

A  Weekly  Industrial  Review  Page,  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  Monday  or  Saturday  feature,  will  increase 
your  advertising  10,000  lines  every  month  in  the 
year. 

If  you  are  publishing  a  live  daily  newspaper  in  a  city 
of  50,000  population  or  over,  we  can  secure  sufficient 
advertising  from  your  non-regular  advertisers  to 
warrant  your  putting  on  this  feature. 

Write  today  for  miniature  copies  of  our  permanent  “Weekly 
Industrial  Review”  Pages  now  running  and  endorsed  by  the 
leading  publishers  throughout  the  country. 

John  B.  Gallagher  Company 

Ninth  Floor,  Dexter  Building 
BOSTON 

BROOKLYN  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA 

BALTIMORE  DETROIT  CINCINNATI 

NEW  YORK 
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MAJOR  CARROLL  SWANN  INJURED 


Majr  Lom  Leg  a*  Result  of  Boat  Engine 
Accident 

{By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pi'Blisher) 

Portland,  Me. — Major  Carroll  J. 
Swann,  of  Boston,  well  known  adver¬ 
tising  man,  may  lose  one  of  his  legs  as 
the  result  of  being 
caught  in  the  fly¬ 
wheel  of  the  en¬ 
gine  on  the  auxili¬ 
ary  power  boat  in 
Casco  Bay,  July  7. 

Mr.  Swann  was  at¬ 
tending  the  Maine 
Centenary  celebra- 
t  i  o  n  here.  He 
slipped  in  passing 
aft  on  the  boat  and 
flesh  was  pulled 
from  his  leg  be¬ 
fore  he  could  ex¬ 
tricate  himself. 

His  multiple  wounds 
and  it  was  feared 
would  die  from 


several  days  before  he  can  be  moved  to 
the  Portland  hospital  or  to  his  home. 
Beacon  street,  Brookline,  Mass.  Major 
Swann  has  been  the  moving  spirit  of 
the  Pilgrim  Publicity  Association  for 
years.  He  served  with  the  26th  Yankee 
Division,  commanding  a  company  and 
being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major 
after  arrival  home.  He  wrote  a  book 
“My  Company,’’  telling  the  experiences 
of  himself  and  his  men.  Major  Swann 
is  a  Harvard  graduate,  1901. 


Major  C.  J.  Swann 


bled  profusely 
Major  Swann 
loss  of  blood  be¬ 
fore  he  could  be  taken  to  the  army 
hospital  at  Fort  McKinley.  Twenty-six 
stitches  were  taken  and  physicians  fear 
the  leg  must  be  amputated.  Mrs.  Swann, 
who  had  been  the  soloist  at  the  exercises 
of  the  Massachusetts  Daughters  of 
Maine  here,  was  with  her  husband  and 
the  party  of  sixteen.  The  injured  man 
must  remain  in  the  army  hospital  for 


A  $25  Slander  Verdict 

Scranton,  Pa. — A  verdict  of  $25  was 
recently  returned  in  favor  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Waverly,  N.  Y., 
against  Hon.  B.  L.  Winters  of  New 
York  City,  former  publisher  of  the 
Waverly  Free  Press.  The  bank  accused 
the  newspaper  owner  of  slander  and 
criminal  libel  in  four  articles  published 
in  the  Free  Press  concerning  the  bank. 
Only  one  of  the  charges  was  upheld  by 
the  jury.  The  verdict  was  arrived  at 
after  juries  in  two  preceding  cases  had 
failed  to  reach  an  agreement.  The  costs 
in  the  cases,  which  will  be  remarkably 
heavy,  will  be  paid  by  the  county. 


More  Chicago  Papers  Raise  Price 

Chicago. — Two  more  Chicago  morn¬ 
ing  newspapers,  the  Illinois  Staats- 
Zeitung  and  the  Lithuanian  Daily  News, 
have  increased  their  price  to  3  cents, 
the  new  rate  going  into  effect  July  1. 


News 


etiiqy 


The  daily  seeking  of  the  newspaper  by  practically  everybody  affords 
the  national  advertiser,  as  well  as  the  advertiser  with  a  “class” 
proposition,  the  advantage  of  getting  his  message  across  any  day  of 
the  week.  Likewise,  the  frequency  of  the  newspaper’s  appearance  gives 
the  advertiser  his  choice  of  the  precise  day  best  suited  to  his  advertising. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  newspaper,  as  a  high-frequency  national  medium, 
permits  of  great  concentration  of  advertising  energy  within  brief 
periods — makes  possible  any  degree  of  intensity  up  to  full  and  double 
pages  daily — adapts  itself  to  the  use  of  serial  copy  with  any  desired  in¬ 
tervals  between  insertions — and  obtains,  through  the  flexibility  of  space 
and  intervals,  a  maximum  cumulative  effect. 

Another  important  advantage  of  the  daily  appearance  of  the  newspaper 
is  its  adaptaoility  for  “current  events”  copy,  which  gains  strength  and 
torcefulness  by  absorbing  some  of  the  spirit  and  interest  of  the  moment. 

Day  after  day  the  itream  of  patters  issues  from  the  press  of 
The  Baltimore  NEIVS,  constantly  bringing  neiu  opportunities 
for  all  advertisers,  national  or  otherwise,  niiho  take  advantage 
of  the  high-frequency  and  strength  of  its  100,000  circulation. 

The  Baltimore  News 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 
EaRtern  Rc|>tCMntativ« 
Tribune  Building 
New  York 


Goes  Home  and  Stays  Home 


E.  LUTZ 

eitem  RcpreRcntetire 
Pint  Net*!  Bank  Bldg. 


For  Immediate  Release 


THEODORE  H.  PRICE 


Editor  of  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 


Most  Widely  Quoted  Authority 
on  Business  and  Industry 


Whose  counsel  in  affairs  affecting  millions  of  people 
is  sought  by  governments,  universities,  financial  in¬ 
stitutions,  industries,  agricultural  associations  and  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Will  write  a  column  of  live  interpretative  com¬ 
ment  on  the  business  affairs  of  the  nation  and 
the  world  as  they  relate  to  human  everyday 
life. 

For  publication  in  daily  newspapers  every  Monday; 
by  mail  to  cities  one  day  distant,  and  by  telegraph  to 
more  distant  points. 


The  Business 
Barometer 


A  timely  feature  for  either  the  financial,  editorial 
or  news  pages  that  will  attract  and  hold  solid 
circulation. 


WIRE  FOR  QUOTATION  FOR  YOUR  TERRITORY 

The  First  Order  from  Each  Territory  Receives 
the  Service 


THEODORE  H.  PRICE  PUBLISHING  CORP. 

65  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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VIRGINIA  PRESS  MEETS 
NEXT  WEEK 


Session*  Will  Be  Divided  Between  Blue 
Ridge  Springs  and  Bedford — Wed¬ 
nesday,  Thursday  and  Fri¬ 
day  Are  Day*  Set 


Bedford,  Va. — The  completed  program 
for  the  32nd  annual  convention  of  the 
Virginia  Press  Association,  to  be  held 
in  Blue  Ridge  Springs,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  July  14  and  15,  and  in  Bed¬ 
ford  Friday,  July  16,  is  announced  as 
follows : 

Wednesday,  July  14,  Blue  Ridge  Springs 

2:  P.  M. — Song,  “America." 

Invocation — Chaplain  W.  R.  Kennedy,  Lex¬ 
ington  Gazette. 

“Welcome” — Hon.  R.  H.  Angell,  Owner  of 
Blue  Ridge  Springs. 

Response — A.  K.  Clevenger,  Claremont  Herald. 
.^piKiintment  of  Committees  on  Nominations, 
Finance,  Resolutions,  Membership,  Legisla¬ 
tion. 

Address — “Relations  of  the  Publisher  and  the 
.Advertising  Agency,”  C.  W.  Page,  of  C. 
W.  Page  Advertising  Agency,  Richmond,  Va. 
Practical  talk  on  “What  You  Ought  to  Know 
About  Photo-Engraving,”  H.  C.  C.  Stiles, 
Manager  Maurice-Joyce  Engraving  Co.,  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Adjournment  for  supper. 

8:00  P.  M. — Opening  “Question  Box”;  Round 
Table  Discussion. 

Set  Subjects;  “Shall  the  ‘Quarterly  Bulletin’ 
be  continued?  If  so,  shall  advertisements 
be  solicited?’’  “Zone  Postage  Rates;  are 
they  fair  to  weekly  and  daily  alike?”  “Is 
Co-operative  Buying  of  Paper  and  Inks  Fea¬ 
sible?’’ 

9  to  11 — Complimentary  dance;  cards. 

Thursday,  July  It,  Blue  Rldgre  Springs 

President’s  Annual  Address. 

Report  of  Secreta^-Treasurer. 

Aodress:  “The  Evolution  of  the  Virginia 
Newspapers,”  Col.  W.  S.  Copeland,  of  the 
Newport  News  Times-Herald. 

Address:  “The  Power  of  the  Press,”  by 
Thomas  H.  Pickels,  Manager  Baltimore 
offices  of  Western  Newspaper  Union. 

Daily  Section,  W.  E.  Thomas,  of  the  Roanoke 
"Times,  chairman;  complete  organization. 
Adjournment  for  dinner. 


2.00  P.  M. — Paper  on  “Legal  Advertising  and 
Suggested  Legislation,”  Judge  C.  J.  Camp¬ 
bell.  .Amherst  New  &a. 

Heading  of  a  paper  on  “Newroaper  Situation 
to  July  1,”  R.  S.  Kellogg,  Secretary  News¬ 
print  Service  Bureau,  New  York. 

Opening  “Question  Box”  and  Round  Table 
Discussion. 

Set  Subjects:  “What  Support  Will  Virginia 
I'apers  Give  Proposed  Linotype  Instruction 
School  at  V’.  P.  I.?’’  _  “How  to  Get  and 
How  to  Keep  Circulation,  and  the  Kind 
Wanted.” 

Reports  of  Committers. 

.Adjournment  for  old-fashioned  barbecue. 

S;0C  P.  M. — .Address  by  Charles  I.  Stewart, 
general  manager  Lexington,  Ky.,  Herald, 
C  hairman  Southern  Publishers’  Association’s 
Newsprint  Committee. 

General  discussion  for  the  “Good  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciation.” 

Adjournment. 

9  to  12  o’clock — Complimentary  dance. 

Friday,  July  1(,  Bedford 

Leave  on  early  morning  train  for  Bedford 
where  the  members  and  guests  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  the  guests  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  Young  Men’s  Business  Club,  of 
Bedford.  Autos  will  be  provided  for  a 
trip  to  the  famous  Peaks  of  Otter.  Lunch¬ 
eon  at  Hotel  Mons  at  the  base  of  the 
Peaks,  will  be  served  without  charge.  Re¬ 
turning  to  Bedford  the  members  will  be 
taken  on  a  sight-seeing  tour  of  Bedford 
and  the  Elks’  National  Home. 

.At  8:00  P.  M.,  a  banquet  will_  be  served  in 
the  dining  room  of  the  Elks’  National  Home, 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Young  Men’s 
Business  Club  being  hosts. 

The  Randolph-Macon  Academy,  two  squares 
distant,  will  be  available  for  rooming  pur¬ 
poses  for  those  who  wish  to  spend  the 
night  in  Bedford,  free  of  charge. 

Program  for  the  Banquet 

Toastmaster — J.  J.  Scott,  Cashier  Lynchburg 
Tiust  &  Savings  Bank. 

Address  of  Welcome — J.  Callaway  Brown, 
President  Young  Men's  Business  Club. 
Response — W.  McDonald  Lee,  Irvington  Citi¬ 
zen. 

Address:  “How  the  Press  Helped  in  the 
World  War  and  Everlasting  Peace,”  Judge 
George  E.  Cassell,  of  the  NT  &  W.  Railway. 
Introducing  the  “Bentztown  Bard,”  Folger 
McKinsley,  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

Reading  of  resolution  of  thanks  to  Bedford 
citizens. 

Announcement  of  new  President’s  Executive 
Committee. 

.Adjournment. 

Note — Members  who  will  not  return  to  Blue 
Ridge  for  the  week-end  are  urged  to  check 
their  baggage  to  proper  destination  early  Fri¬ 
day  morning,  so  they  can  make  the  trip  to 
the  Peaks  of  Otter  without  the  handicap  of 
baggage. 


CAROLINA  PROGRAM  READY 


Convention  to  Be  Held  at  WaynesvUIe, 
July  22-23 

Concord,  N.  C. — Secretary-  J.  B.  Sher¬ 
rill  announces  the  following  program  for 
the  North  Carolina  Press  Association 
convention,  to  be  held  at  Waynesville,  N. 
C,  July  22  and  23: 

“An  Editor  Must  go  Into  Politics  to  Purify 
Government,”  Josephus  Daniels. 

Address  by  vV.  T.  .Anderson,  Macon  Tele¬ 
graph. 

“North  Carolina  Possibilities  and  Opportuni¬ 
ties,”  Bion  H.  Butler,  Southern  Pines. 
“Public  Health  Work  in  North  Carolina,” 
W.  S.  Rankin,  M.  D.,  State  Health  Officer. 
Paper  by  Mr.  Clarence  Poe,  of  Progressive 
Farmer. 

“Is  Reporting  in  Danger  of  Becoming  a  Lost 
Art?”  W.  T.  Bost. 

“Vision  of  ex-Service  Men  for  North  Caro¬ 
lina,”  John  Beasley,  Monroe  Journal. 
“Church  Advertising,”  Mrs.  N.  Buckner, 
Baraca-Philathea  Herald,  Asheville. 

“What  Changing  from  Semi-Weekly  to  Tri- 
Weekly  and  from  Tri-Weekly  to  Daily  In¬ 
volves,”  Jas.  W.  Atkins,  Gastonia  Gazette. 
“Why  are  so  fyw  Young  Women  and  Men 
Attracted  to  Newspaper  Work?”  Santford 
Martin,  Winston-Salem  Journal. 

“How  to  Figure  Job  and  Advertising  Rates. 
The  Folly  of  Cutting  Rates,’’  J.  B.  Ben¬ 
ton,  Benson  Review.  ^ 

“Newsprint  Situation  and  Measures  that 
Should^  be  Adopted,”  E.  B.  Jeffress,  Greens¬ 
boro  News. 

“What  Popularity  Is  Built  of.  Why  are  There 
no  Powerful  Editors  Today?”  Earl  Godbey, 
Greensboro  News. 

"Standard  Cost  System,”  F.  M.  Shute,  Her¬ 
ald,  Roanoke  Rapids. 

“Newspaper  Accounting  Records,”  John  A. 
Park,  Raleigh  "Times. 

“The  Newspaper’s  Opportunity  for  Commu¬ 
nity  Service,”  Mrs.  W.  C.  Hammer,  Ashe- 
boro  Courier. 

“The  Country  Newspaper  and  Politics,”  J.  D. 

Boone,  Waynesvilfe  Mountaineer  Courier. 
“A  Fair  Rate  for  Subscriptions  and  Adver¬ 
tising,  and  How  to  Obtain  It,”  Pegram  A. 
Bryant,  Statesville  Landmark. 

“Selling  Price  for  Advertising  Space,”  Rufus 
Shore,  Winston-Salem  Sentinel,  and  P.  M. 
Burdette,  Asheville  Citizen. 

“A  State  System  of  Highways,”  W.  A. 
McGuirt,  President  Good  Roads  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Address  by  E.  C.  Branson,  University  News 
Letter. 

Address  by  A.  W.  McLean,  Director  War 
Finance  Corporation. 


‘The  Editorial  Page  in  the  Small-Town 
Paper,”  O.  J.  Peterson,  Sampson  Demo¬ 
crat. 


Arrest  F.  J.  Mann  in  Buffalo 

Buffalo. — .\  four-year  search  for 
Frank  J.  Mann,  “advertising  expert,” 
ended  when  he  was  arrested  last  week 
by  Buffalo  detectives.  Mann  has  been 
sought  by  the  police  of  the  nation  since 
August,  1917,  when  he  is  said  to  have 
defrauded  the  Roger  Sullivan  Company, 
Chicago,  of  $40,000.  Mann,  the  police 
say,  is  nationally  known  for  some  of 
the  “advertising”  schemes  he  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  carried  out  or  attempted.  Mann 
was  to  be  taken  to  Chicago  for  trial 


(J.  S.  Number  for  Manchester  Guardian 

The  Manchester  (England)  Guardian 
in  August  will  issue  a  special  “Ameri¬ 
can  Industrial  and  Natural  Resources 
Number”  to  celebrate  the  Tercentenary 
of  the  sailing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  for 
the  United  Stfites.  It  will  aim  to  make 
the  public  of  the  Manchester  Guardian 
appreciate  what  .\merican  initiative  and 
resourcefulness  has  accomplished  in  300 
years. 


FULLAWAY 

THE 

MORGUE  DOCTOR 

Let  me  BUILD  UP  A  NEW  ONE, 
REJUVENATE  YOUR  OLD  ONE  or 
REVIVE  YOUR  DEAD  ONE. 

I  will  make  it  a  "TIMESAVER,  a 
MONEYSAVER  and  a  MONEY¬ 
MAKER— a  REAL  SERVICE. 

My  25  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  is  at 
your  service — temporarily  or  perma¬ 
nently. 

FOR  ACTION  OR  ADVICE— CALL  ON 

O.  B.  G.  FULLAWAY 
MORGUE  DOCTOR 

4242  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia 


The  Publisher's 
Buying 
Corporation 

Is  offering  to  its  members  250  tons  a 
month  of  print  paper  at  10%  cents 
f.  o.  b.  mill,  delivery  starting  September 
first. 

During  the  past  week  it  has  relieved 
many  very  serious  situations  for  its 
members  in  emergency  need  of  paper. 

Join  the  Publishers’  Buying  Corpora¬ 
tion.  See  full  page  ad  in  this  paper. 


12  P<iges  Saturday  Evening;  56  Pages  Sunday. 

56  Pages  Sunday;  12  Pages  Monday  Morning. 

It’s  Poor  Business! 

“Big  Business”,  that  your  editor  writes  about,  doesn’t  run 
its  packing  houses  or  steel  mills  that  way. 

One  of'  the  evils  of  the  newspaper  business  is  “light  days.” 
56  to  96  pages  on  Sunday  with  12  to  14  Saturday  night  or  Monday 
morning.  No  wonder  the  local  merchant  doesn’t  want  space  on 
light  days.  The  local  merchant  can’t  define  it,  and  you  won’t 
admit  it,  but  your  Saturday  evening  or  Monday  morning  paper 
has  no  prestige. 

Readers  pick  up  the  skinny  sheet  and  say  “nothing  in  the 
paper  today.” 

Our  Weekly  Business  Review  Page  overcomes  this  situation 
because  it  is  a  review  that  really  reviews.  We  sell  it  for  you  on 
26  to  52  week  contracts  and  we  renew  the  contracts  before  they 
expire,  making  the  page  a  permanent  feature,  and  a  valuable  one. 

We  sell  it  to  non-advertising  local  wholesale  and  manufac¬ 
turing  firms.  We  have  the  page  running  in  a  long  list  of  good 
papers.  In  our  home  town  it’s  a  double  page — in  the  Commercial 
Appeal. 

For  details  and  facts  write  for  folder  “Local  Display  From  a 
New  Source.” 


Thomas  W.  Briggs  G>. 

Operating  in  United  States  and  Canada 

Home  Office,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Successor  to  Joaeo-Brirgo  Co. 
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Obituary 

William  H.  Muldoo^',  veteran  New 
York  newspaper  man,  and  who  from 
1893  to  1896  was  city  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  died  July  2  at  his  home  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  after  an  illness  extend¬ 
ing  over  a  period  of  two  years.  Mr.  Mul- 
doon  began  his  long  journalistic  career 
in  1869,  and  when  only  twenty-three 
years  of  age  was  city  editor  of  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Standard-Union. 

Later  he  became  city  editor  of  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  and  as  a  writer 
of  special  articles  under  the  pseudonym 
of  “Mul,”  his  work  became  well  known. 

A.  H.  Vandercook,  an  advertising  so¬ 
licitor,  dropped  dead  of  heart  failure, 
June  25,  in  Portland,  Ore.  He  had  been 
employed  on  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  Portland  Tele¬ 
gram  and  the  Portland  Labor  Opinion. 

Donald  C.  Green  man,  formerly  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star  and  the  Kansas 
City  Post,  but  recently  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  City  Bureau,  of  California,  died  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  June  24,  where  he  had 
gone  in  search  of  health.  Mr.  Green- 
man  was  formerly  managing  editor  of 
the  Kansas  City  Gazette  Globe  and  the 
Parsons  (Kan.)  Suit. 

J.  T,  Haile,  aged  60,  for  many  years 
business  manager  of  the  San  .\ntonio 
Times,  died  last  week  in  British  Co¬ 
lumbia,  where  he  had  recently  gone. 

James  Lane  Dudley,  who  claimed  to 
be  the  oldest  printer  in  the  United  States, 
died  in  Texarkana  last  week  at  the 


age  of  97  years,  2  months  and  1  day. 
He  served  his  apprenticeship  as  a  printer 
on  papers  in  Covington,  Louisville  and 
Lexington,  Ky.  For  many  years  he 
“stuck  type”  on  the  old  Courier- Journal. 

Franc  J.  Hernon,  correspondent  for 
a  number  of  New  York  magazines  and 
newspapers,  and  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  known  men  in  the  craft  in  Chicago, 
was  buried  Saturday  in  the  lot  of  the 
Press  Club  of  Chicago  at  Mt.  Hope 
cemetery.  Services  were  conducted  by 
the  Press  Club,  and  the  eulogy  delivered 
by  one  of  its  members,  Frank  Comer- 
ford.  Hernon  fell  from  a  four-story 
window  more  than  a  week  previous  to 
his  death. 

Walter  M.  Inman,  for  over  twenty- 
five  years  circulation  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  died  Saturday 
night  in  Los  Angeles,  at  the  age  of  62 
years.  He  settled  in  Chicago  nearly 
fifty  years  ago.  A  widow  and  five  chil¬ 
dren  survive  him. 

Elliott  Flower,  one  time  reporter 
and  editor  on  the  Chicago  Tribune,  but 
more  recently  author  of  books  and  mag¬ 
azine  stories,  died  at  Coronado  Beach, 
Cal.,  Saturday.  He  was  57  years  old 
and  has  been  ill  for  many  years. 

John  C.  Donnelley,  at  one  time  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  circulation  department  of 
the  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner,  was 
buried  in  St.  Joseph’s  Cemetery,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  last  Saturday.  He  has  acted  in 
recent  years  as  circulation  manager  for 
Cincinnati  newspapers. 


It  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to 
announce  that 
Frederick  W,  Hecman 
has  joined  the 
staff  of  our  Chicago  Office 


STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY. /nc. 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 

Fifth  Avenue  Bid*.  Colonial  Trust  Bldg.  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 


ILLINOIS 

John  Sundine’s  “Moline  Dispatch”  may 
not  be  as  good  a  newspaper  in  your  estima¬ 
tion  as  is  the  paper  published  in  your  town. 
That  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

But  the  men  and  women  who  live  in 
Moline  think  a  whole  lot  more  of  John 
Sundine’s  Moline  Dispatch  than  they  do  of 
any  other  newspaper. 

D.  W.  Grandon’s  “Sterling  Gazette”  may 
not  appeal  strongly  to  you  as  a  newspaper, 
but  the  good  people  of  Sterling  know  that 
the  Gazette  is  the  peer  of  all  papers — at 
least  for  them. 

It’s  that  way.  Home  newspapers,  carry¬ 
ing  home  news  go  to  home  people — and,  if 
you  say  the  word,  they  can  and  will  carry 
your  message  home  to  them. 

These  Illinois  daily  newspapers  reach 
the  homes  of  people  in  Illinois.  They  tell 
these  home  people  what  the  home  merchants 
have  to  sell.  They  form  the  point  of  con¬ 
tact  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller. 

,  They  function  every  day — regularly. 

You  are  a  seller  of  a  commodity — get 
home  with  your  story. 

Illinois  homes  are  built  on  the  highest 
assessed  farm  land  in  the  United  States. 
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advertiser  who  gets  such  service,  but 
under  our  regulations  this  is  avoided, 
as  the  advertiser  himself  pays  all*  inci¬ 
dental  expenses,  such  as  postage  on  cir¬ 
culars,  proofs,  broadsides,  postcards,  etc. 
We  find  that,  as  a  rule,  they  make  no 
objection  to  doing  this  upon  being  as¬ 
sured  that  every  one  is  treated  alike. 

“Compiling  market  data  affecting  mer¬ 
chandising  of  advertised  products  is 
practically  a  function  which  can  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  daily  newspaper,  perhaps 
better  than  anyone  else. 

“I  should  say  that  cooperation  is  a 
very  good  thing  if  handled  properly; 
otherwise  it  is  not. 

“THIS  NEWSPAPER  HAS  MORE 
THAN  100,000  DAILY  CIRCULA¬ 
TION,  IS  THE  LEADING  PAPER 
IN  ITS  TERRITORY,  AND  CAR¬ 
RIED  ALMOST  20,000.000  LINES  OF 
ADVERTISING  IN  1919. 

“I  believe  very  thoroughly  in  news¬ 
paper  cooperation,  but  at  the  same  time 
feel  there  is  a  legitimate  limit  beyond 
which  a  newspaper  has  no  right  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  I  know  that  the  newspaper  should 
be  vitally  interested  in  the  success  of  an 
advertising  campaign  and  feel  it  is, 
therefore,  perfectly  proper  and  legiti¬ 
mate  for  a  newspaper  to  secure  a  trade 
report  on  the  local  conditions  affecting 
the  particular  product  in  advance  of  the 
advertising  campaign,  so  that  both  the 
manufacturer  and  the  newspaper  can 
feel  sure  there  is  a  place  for  the  product 
in  the  local  market  and  that  it  has  a  real 
chance  to  succeed.  I  also  feel  that  it  is 
legitimate  cooperation  for  the  newspa¬ 
pers  to  notify  the  local  dealers  that  a 
campaign  on  a  certain  product  is  about 
to  appear  in  its  columns  and  suggesting 
and  asking  their  cooperation  in  order 
that  the  dealer  may  work  with  the  cam¬ 
paign  and  not  against  it  through  his 
ignorance  of  it.  I  also  feel  we  should 
do  our  part  towards  keeping  alive  the 


dealer  interest  in  the  campaign  and 
product  by  making  suggestions  to  him 
of  window  displays,  counter  displays  and 
similar  lines,  in  order  that  the  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  may  bring  the  best  results. 

"I  think,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  newspapers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  who  are  going  beyond  their  legiti¬ 
mate  field  of  cooperative  work.  I 
realize,  of  course,  that  this  is  a  matter 
which  each  newspaper  must  settle  for  it¬ 
self,  but  believe  there  are  legitimate 
fields  for  the  entire  newspaper  industry 
beyond  which  they  should  not  venture. 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  newspaper  should 
attempt  to  secure  distribution  for  an 
advertiser  or  to  in  any  way  influence  a 
dealer  to  buy  the  goods  except  so  far 
as  he  may  be  influenced  by  the  adver¬ 
tising.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  news¬ 
paper  should  send  out  letters  and  broad¬ 
sides  unless  the  advertiser  pays  his  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  expense,  because  the 
whole  idea  of  the  cooperative  work  is 
that  it  is  real  cooperation  and,  there¬ 
fore,  mutually  beneficial  and  advantage¬ 
ous.  If  this  work,  therefore,  is  done  on 
its  proper  basis,  the  expense  of  it  should 
be  mutually  borne.  We  send  out  letters 
and  broadsides,  but  in  each  instance  the 
advertiser  pays  the  postage  and  in  the 
case  of  the  letters  also  pays  for  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  mimeographing  the  letters. 

“Some  pf  these  evils  which  I  have 
pointed  out  have  led  to  competition  on 
this  so-called  cooperation  so  that  in  some 
instances  the  advertiser  is  buying  his 
space  on  the  amount  of  so-called  co¬ 
operation  given  by  the  newspaper  rather 
than  upon  the  basis  of  circulation  and 
prestige  of  the  paper.” 


Wisconsin  Pioneer  Dead 

James  E.  Jones,  a  prominent  figure  in 
the  journali.stic  and  political  life  of  Wis¬ 
consin  for  many  years,  is  dead  at  his 
home  in  Portage.  He  was  66  years  old. 
He  l)ecame  owner  and  editor  of  the  Port¬ 
age  Democrat  in  1881.  He  continued  to 
act  in  those  capacities  until  April,  1919, 
when  John  G.  Carey,  of  Davenport,  la., 
merged  the  Democrat  with  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Register. 


* 

The  combined  population  of  the. 

Scripps  newspaper  cities  is,  approxi¬ 
mately,  five  million. 

The  combined  circulation  of  Scripps 
newspapers  is,  approximately,  one 
million. 

Scripps  newspaper  readers  are  loyal, 
constant  and  unwavering,  despite  elab¬ 
orate  and  expensive  circulation  contests 
and  other  promotion  schemes  used  by 
some  competitors. 

NEW  YORK 
OFFICE 
Marbridge  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
OFFICE 

Firtt  National  Bank 
Bldg. 

Scripps  Newspapers 

Foreign  Advertising  Department 

Union  National  Bank  Building',  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Call  Shots 

IN 

WISCONSIN 

Did  you  ever  play  pool? 

Do  you  remember  how,  when  you  were 
a  rank  amateur,  when,  if  you  got  a  ball  in 
a  pocket  it  was  luck,  you  used  to  like  to 
“bust  ’em  wide  open”  for  “general  results”? 

Do  you  remember  how  you  were  filled 
with  wonder  at  the  fellow  who  would  “call 
his  shot”  and  tell  you  beforehand  just  what 
pocket  a  ball  would  drop  into? 

There  is  a  lot  of  national  advertising 
that  is  placed  by  fellows  who  “bust  ’em  wide 
open  for  general  results,”  but  more  and 
more  are  “call  shots”  being  placed  by  men 
who  know  what  they  are  doing. 

The  “call  shot”  fellows  are  picking  their 
pockets  in  the  form  of  territories — and  are 
shooting  right  at  those  pockets,  with  daily 
newspapers  published  in  those  territories — 
because  daily  newspapers  are  the  “call  shot” 
pool  balls  that  go  direct  to  the  pockets. 

I 

Wisconsin  is  a  good  territory  to  call 
shots  on.  Sometimes,  of  course,  the  general 
result  smash  will  drop  a  ball  in  the  pocket, 
but  it  is  a  chance  drop  instead  of  a  well  shot 
play. 

How  do  you  do  it? 
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MUST  CLOSE  X-SCIENCE 
PLEAS  JULY  10 


Judge  De  Courcy  of  Supreme '  Judicial 
Court  Sets  Time  Limit  in  Action 
Brought  by  Com¬ 
monwealth 


Boston,  Mass. — ^Judge  DeCourcy  of 
the  Supreme  Judicit^l  Court  has  directed 
that  all  pleadings  in  the  suit  of  the  At¬ 
torney-General  of  the  Commonwealth 
against  all  parties  interested  in  the 
Christian  Science  litigation  be  completed 
by  July  10.  Attorneys  representing  the 
various  contending  interests  stated  that 
they  had  no  objection  to  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  pleadings,  so  that  the  case 
might  be  heard  by  the  court  or  master, 
but  expressed  the  opinion  that  objections 
to  the  bill  brought  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
win  A.  Krauthoff  should  be  argued  as 
a  decision  adverse  to  Mr.  Krauthoff 
might  have  important  bearing  on  the 
issues  presented  by  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral’s  bill. 

Judge  DeCourcy  intimated  that  he 
should  not  refer  the  suit  of  the  Attorney- 
General  to  a  master  for  a  hearing  on  its 
merits  or  do  anything  to  delay  a  de¬ 
cision  by  the  full  bench  in  the  original 
suit,  that  of  Eustace  et  al.  against 
Dickey  and  others.  Mr.  Allen,  the  At¬ 


torney-General,  asks  that  all  other  cases 
be  stayed  until  the  issues  raised  by  him 
can  be  decided  by  the  court.  His  suit 
seeks  to  establish  the  authority  of  the 
directors  of  the  church  as  supreme  under 
the  manual. 

Later  Edwin  A.  Krauthoff  stated  that 
he  thought  his  bill  should  be  heard  be¬ 
fore  the  bill  filed  by  the  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral.  Judge  Braley  stated  that  the  court 
did  not  intend  to  hear  cases  on  their 
merits  during  July  and  August  and  that 
Mr.  Krauthoff  might  put  his  case  on  the 
list  for  hearing  at  any  time  after  the 
second  Tuesday  of  September. 


New  Manager  for  Campbell-Ewald 

Several  important  changes  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Campbell-Ewald 
Agency,  Detroit,  have  been  announced 
by  President  H.  T.  Ewald.  Fred  Wood¬ 
ruff  is  made  general  manager  and  will 
relieve  Mr.  Ewald  of  some  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  duties.  Guy  C.  Brown  will  be¬ 
come  assistant  to  the  president  and  will 
have  charge  of  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  promotion  and  development  of  the 
business.  The  copy  department  will  be 
managed  by  E  D.  Frank.  W.  H.  Tay¬ 
lor  becomes  a  vice-president  in  charge 
of  the  Chicago  office. 


-\.  Cavalli,  Maurice  Weisberg  and 
F.  J.  Rock  are  now  with  the  Capehart- 
Carey  Corporation,  New  York. 


Six  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Miles  of  Good  Roads  in 
Muncie  Starts  Trading 
T  erritory 


Six  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  good  roads  in  Delaware  county,  of 
wltich  Muncie  is  the  county  seat,  make  automobiling  a  pleasure 
and  account  to  a  great  extent  for  the  three  thousand  automobiles 
in  daily  use  in  the  city  of  Muncie  and  the  5J30  auto  registrations 
in  Delaware  county. 

Muncie,  “The  Magic  City”  the  metropolis  of  Eastern  Indiana, 
now  has  a  population  of  36,524.  There  are  9,000  dwellings  in 
Muncie,  of  which  4,770  are  owned  by  their  occupantg. 

There  is  a  $30,000j)00.00  annual  pay  roll  in  Muncie,  its  bank 
deposits  are  S8JB58^91,52,  and  its  average  per  capita  savings  are 
$242.55.  New  industrial  plants  under  construction  give  assurance 
that  Muncie’s  factory  workers,  now  numbering  9,000  and  earning 
an  average  wage  of  $35.00  weekly,  will  double  within  a  year. 

In  addition  to  the  attractions  of  Muncie  as  a  market  for  the 
natiorwl  advertiser,  there  is  a  vast  potential  market  in  the  rich 
agricultural  area  which  is  part  of  Muncie’s  trading  territory.  All 
national  advertisers  should  send  at  once  for  the  analysis  of  the 
Muncie  market  which  is  published  by  the  dominating  newspaper 
of  this  section— The  Muncie  Star. 

The  Muncie  Star,  The  Terre  Haute  Star  and  The  Indianapolis 
Star  offer  to  discriminating  advertisers  the  least  expensive  and 
most  effective  method  of  covering  Indiaiui.  They  compose 

The  Star  League  of  Indiana 

The  Greatest  Combination  of  Quality  Circulation 
in  Indiana 

Eastern  Representative — Kelly-Smith  Co. 

Marbridfe  BuUdinir,  New  York 
Western  Representative — John  Glass 
Peoples  Gas  Buildins',  Chicago 

THE  SHAFFER  GROUP 

Indianapolis  Star  Terre  Haute  Star  Muncie  Star 

Louisville  Herald  Chicago  Evening  Post 

Rocky  Mountain  News  Denver  Times 


West 
V  irginia 

One  of  the  striking  characteristics  of  West 
Virginia  cities  is  the  newness  of  everything. 
They  are  hot  made  over  cities.  They  are  new. 
No  reconstruction — rather  construction.  New 
buildings — new  stores — new  hotels — new  pave¬ 
ments,  new  homes — and  everything  up  to  the 
very  last  minute  in  up-to-dateness. 

This  is  particularly  noticeable  to  one  who  is 
accustomed  to  seeing  remodeled  things. 

It  is  typical  of  West  Virginia.  Second-hand, 
made-over  makeshifts  don’t  go.  Everything 
must  be  modern. 

Such  a  territory  is  a  good  territory  to  sell 
modern  merchandise  in. 

These  West  Virginia  daily  newspapers  are 
reaching  the  modern  thinking  people  in  this 
splendid  territory. 

Use  them  to  put  your  goods  where  they  will 
sell. 
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THE  EDITOR  TO  THE  FRONT 

There  is  striking  significance  in  the  fact  that 
in  the  face  of  one  of  the  most  acute  crises  in 
our  Nation’s  history  the  Editor  has  been  doubly 
called  to  leadership.  Not  the  far-famed  metropolitan 
editor  of  any  powerful  national  party  organ,  but 
the  average  editor  of  the  average  country-town  daily. 

Each  of  the  great  parties,  confronting  tremendous 
issues  and  unprecedented  responsibilities,  has  pains¬ 
takingly  hammered  out  a  plain  common-sense  pro¬ 
gram  and  to  match  it  has  fixed  upon  a  candidate 
in  closest  possible  touch  with  popular  thought  and 
feeling.  The  American  editor  has  always  been  at 
the  forefront ;  now  he  is  only  more  conspicuously  so. 

Intricate  interests  of  great  business  are  to  be 
adjusted;  yet  it  is  not  the  Wizard  of  Industry  with 
his  detailed  knowledge  of  finance,  production  and 
commerce  who  is  called  to  unravel  the  tangled 
golden  skein,  but  the  country  editor  whos?  business 
instincts  and  methods  are  the  straightforward  ones 
of  the  common  people. 

Complex  problems  of  international  and  domestic 
statesmanship  demand  solution.  The  type  of  man 
who  in  the  judgment  of  both  great  parties  is  best 
fitted  to  solve  them  is  not  the  astute  politician  skilled 
in  adroit  diplomac>'  and  steeped  in  precedents,  but 
the  plain  country  editor  whose  closest  study  is  human 
wants  and  whose  highest  principle  is  simple  human 
right. 

.\s  Editor  Harding  has  said,  if  the  super-man 
were  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  sober  sense  of  the 
Republic  and  ask  our  people  to  plant  their  feet  in 
secure  and  forward  paths  once  more,  he  would  not 
have  been  chosen  the  Republican  nominee.  It  is 
equally  true,  as  Editor  Cox  has  said,  that  “the  shrine 
of  government  is  in  the  communities  of  the  land.” 

For,  after  all,  it  is  the  little  vital  things  with 
which  the  country  editor  has  to  deal  at  close  hand 
every  day  that  make  up  the  design  and  weave  the 
warp  and  woof  of  the  complicated  progress,  glory 
and  security  of  our  Nation. 

The  country  editor  has  long  been  recognized  as 
the  great  teacher  of  the  political  mind  of  the  people. 
It  is  but  natural  and  just  that  in  a  grave  national 
crisis  he  has  now  been  recognized  as  its  wisest  inter¬ 
preter  and  safest  executor. 

Not  the  people  alone  but  their  so-called  great 
leaders  have  always  harkened  to  the  “still,  small 
voice”  of  the  country  editor.  It  has  generally  been 
sane,  sincere  and  genuinely  patriotic.  Now  that  this 
voice  is  to  be  megaphoned  aloud  in  the  leadership 
of  each  great  party  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
will  still  ring  true  to  the  wishes  and  rights  of  the 
people.  There  will  necessarily  be  party  differences 
as  to  measures  and  methods  but  none  as  to  motives 
and  high  purposes. 

It  is  the  first  time  editors  have  been  pitted 
against  one  another  for  the  Presidency;  it  is  the 
first  time  that  an  editor  is  to  become  President;  but 
it  is  no  innovation  for  the  country  editor  to  direct 
and  control  the  destinies  of  the  Republic. 

REAL  INDEPENDENCE 

There  has  been  no  better  example  of  the  new 
freedom  from  advertiser  influence  that  is  felt  in 
the  press  of  the  entire  country  than  was  displayed 
in  New  York  City  recently  when  high  officials 
of  Giuibel’s  store,  one  of  the  largest  local  advertisers, 
were  arrested  by  agents  of  the  Government  on 
charges  of  profiteering.  New  York  newspapers  not 
only  used  the  story,  some,  it  is  true,  in  greater  detail 
than  others,  and  a  later  story  on  indictments,  but  in 
a  majority  of  cases  featured  it.  Several  papers  went 
into  details  in  describing  the  fight  between  the  store 
officials  and  newspaper  photographers  when  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  snap  pictures. 

It  is  a  worth-while  result  of  the  recent  agitation 
for  reassertion  of  the  independence  of  the  press;  the 
newspapers  are  to  be  congratulated. 

f^HERE  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  continuance  of  the 
present  business  prosperity  of  the  United  States. 
The  failures  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  were 
the  fewest  for  a  corresponding  period  since  1881. 
This  unusual  record  was  made  after  the  greatest 
use  of  advertising  in  the  history  of  business.  Ad¬ 
vertising  continues  with  unusual  volume  and  so  long 
as  it  does  we  will  have  trade  and  business  prosperity. 


ENTHUSIASM  IN  NEWSPAPER  WORK 

Momentum  properly  directed,  it  is  said,  will 
drive  a  tallow  candle  through  an  inch  plank. 
Enthusiasm  in  a  man’s  work  will  do  greater 
wonders  than  that  and  is  doing  them  every  day. 

Particularly  in  newspaper  work,  enthusiasm  is  to 
the  man  what  steam  is  to  the  engine.  Neither  will 
go  far  or  fast  without  it.  The  history  of  nearly  every 
successful  journalist  may  be  summarized  in  the  one 
word — enthusiasm. 

The  newspaper  man  who  sells  part  of  his  time  in 
publicity  or  other  work  conflicting  with  his  main 
occupation  does  himself  even  greater  injury  than 
he  does  to  his  paper.  Success  in  any  line,  but  es¬ 
pecially  the  newspaper  line,  lies  in  the  mastery  of 
the  single  thing  in  hand. 

It  is  to  be  profoundly  regretted  that  the  paltry 
pay  given  reporters  renders  it  imperative  for  them 
in  very  many  cases  to  piece  out  their  incomes  with 
extra  pay  from  outside  sources.  In  many  instances 
it  is  necessary  to  do  outside  work  after  the  regular 
full  day’s  newspaper  work  is  done.  This  is  an  in¬ 
justice  and  a  hardship  that  is  not  only  incapacitating 
good  men  by  division  of  interest  and  destruction  of 
enthusiasm  but  is  driving  talented  and  ambitious 
young  men  out  of  the  profession. 

None  should  be  keener  than  editors  to  help  cul¬ 
tivate  concentration  and  enthusiasm  in  the  men  of 
their  staffs.  Education,  training,  talents  are  all  good 
to  have;  but  there  is  one  thing  better  because  it 
embraces  all  that  is  worth  while  in  all  of  these — 
enthusiasm.  It  is  these,  plus  enthusiasm,  that  make 
the  live  paper. 

LATENT  TALENT 

For  thousands  of  years  we  did  not  even  suspect 
the  existence  of  electricity,  and  being  ignorant  re¬ 
ceived  no  benefit  from  it.  If  we  had  never  heard 
music  we  would  say  that  it  was  merely  the 
dream  of  an  imbecile  to  expect  the  most  beautiful 
harmony  of  sound  from  a  combination  of  wood,  cat¬ 
gut  and  hair  from  the  tail  of  a  horse.  But  the  violin, 
plus  the  man  who  knows  how,  does  the  wonderful 
work. 

Every  man  has  still  undeveloped  resources  of 
power  and  courage,  but  not  all  of  us  know  it. 
Journalists  particularly  through  their  broad  training 
have  mental  reserves  that  are  rarely  fathomed. 

Editors  Harding  and  Cox  have  arisen  from  the 
ranks  to  the  highest  place  in  their  respective  parties 
because  they  had  resources  and  knew  it,  and  de¬ 
veloped  them  to  the  limit,  to  the  honor  of  all  jour¬ 
nalism.  It  is  a  striking  reminder  that  all  of  us  have 
reserve  forces  which  if  developed  would  make  us 
at  least  better  influenees  for  the  public  good. 

The  greatest  waste  in  the  world  is  the  unused  re¬ 
sources  of  the  human  brain. 
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COLLECTIVE  BUYING  OF  NEWSPRINT 

The  problem  that  publishers  confront  in  the 
newsprint  market  conditions  forcibly  recalls  the 
old  fable  of  the  father,  his  seven  disagreeing 
sons  and  the  bundle  of  seven  sticks.  Bound  together, 
the  sticks  resisted  all  efforts  to  break  them;  sepa¬ 
rated,  they  were  easily  broken,  one  by  one — and  as 
with  the  sticks,  the  wise  father  taught,  it  must  be 
with  the  sons.  And  so  it  is  with  the  publishers. 

In  union  there  is  wisdom  as  well  as  strength,  and 
to  meet  the  newsprint  situation  publishers  are  going 
to  need  both  in  the  highest  attainable  degree. 

Careful  digest  of  the  voluminous  testimony  given 
before  the  Senate  sub-committee  investigating  news¬ 
print  market  conditions  results  in  four  outstanding 
facts  of  tremendous  import : 

1. — In  regard  to  contracts  made  by  manufacturers 
the  committee  found  that  many  of  them  were  practi¬ 
cally  identical  so  far  as  terms  were  concerned. 

2. — It  developed  in  the  testimony  that  the  companies 
gathered  statistics  on  the  amount  of  paper  consumed 
by  their  different  customers,  so  as  to  estimate  what 
quantity  of  paper  would  produce  the  most  favorable 
market  conditions. 

3. — The  supply  of  newsprint  not  manufactured  un¬ 
der  large  contracts  with  publishers  is  today  for  .lale 
only  by  auctioneers  and  small  publishers  are  in  the 
hands  of  unscrupulous  profiteers  and  exploiters. 

4. — It  was  not  and  still  is  not  safe  for  a  publisher 
in  any  way  to  criticize  or  protest  against  the  practices 
of  the  manufacturer. 

These  are  official  findings  of  the  committee. 
Whether  or  not  paper  manufacturers  and  dealers 
are  in  actual  conspiracy  to  control  market  conditions, 
there  is  no  manner  of  doubt  that  they  actually  do  con¬ 
trol  conditions. 

They  will  continue  to  exercise  this  control,  at  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  cost  to  publishers,  just  so  long  as 
publishers  by  individual  buying  permit  themselves  to 
be  broken,  one  by  one,  across  the  strong  knee  of  the 
manufacturer. 

It  is  becoming  the  settled  conviction  among  publish¬ 
ers  that  there  is  no  effective  remedy  for  the  present 
deplorable  conditions,  nor  any  hope  for  its  future 
improvement,  but  in  collective  buying. 

And  collective  buying  involves  organization  with 
established  credit  and  responsibility. 

Such  organization,  whether  cooperative  or  a  dis¬ 
tinct  corporation,  representing  a  huge  aggregate  of 
buying  interests,  can  alone  meet  the  combined  selling 
interests  on  an  equal  footing. 

Only  giant  can  successfully  meet  giant,  and  the  co¬ 
operation  that  has  been  effected  on  the  one  side  must 
be  met  on  the  other  by  cooperation  equally  practical. 

pRESS  AGENTRY  has  gone  to  a  new  level — or 
depth,  if  you  prefer.  According  to  the  District 
Attorney  of  a  New  York  county,  a  paid  press  agent 
is  attempting  to  make  a  martyr  out  of  a  man  now  in 
prison  awaiting  sentence  after  conviction  on  a  serious 
charge.  Witnesses  have  been  subpoenaed  to  appear 
before  the  grand  jury  to  tell  what  they  know  about 
the  efforts  being  made  to  influence  public  opinion  in 
this  case.  Probably  nothing  within  recent  years 
shows  more  plainly  than  this  case  the  real  dangers 
of  the  business  of  press  agenting.  This  is  the  first 
case  on  record  of  a  convicted  criminal  having  en¬ 
gaged  a  paid  press  agent,  but  the  field  is  large  and 
holds  wonderful  future  possibilities  for  persons  who 
wish  to  go  after  the  business.  It  is  a  question,  how¬ 
ever,  if  this  will  not  prove  to  be  the  last  straw  needed 
to  cause  the  newspapers  to  bundle  up  and  throw  the 
whole  band  overboard,  and  at  the  same  time  cause 
them  to  bring  their  reportorial  staffs  to  a  point  of 
self-respect  worthy  of  a  great  profession. 

^T^HE  automobile  publicity  mountain  has  been  in 
labor  and  the  mouse  has  come  forth.  Demands 
upon  New  York  publishers  that  were  expected  to 
be  imperative  have  turned  out  to  be  exeeedingly 
mild.  Representatives  of  the  national  automobile 
advertising  managers  came  into  conference  with 
representatives  of  the  New  York  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  with  no  prepared  plans  for  enforcing  a  re¬ 
turn  to  free  publication  of  publicity.  The  publishers 
may  in  time  find  it  advisable  to  make  some  recession 
from  the  very  advanced  stand  they  have  taken  against 
automobile  publicity,  but  any  such  action  will  be  of 
their  own  volition  and  their  own  initiative. 
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PERSONAL 


^  EORGE  McANENY,  executive  man- 
^ager  of  the  New  York  Times,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Riverdale  Country  School,  Rivefdale- 
on-Hudson,  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the 
new  dormitory  in  the  presence  of  some 
500  friends  and  relatives  of  the  students. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus 
Daniels  will  leave  Seattle  today  or  Sun¬ 
day  on  a  destroyer  to  investigate  navy 
coal  and  possible  oil  lands  in  Alaska. 

Senator  Arthur  Capper,  head  of  the 
Capper  Publications  and  publisher  of  the 
Topeka  Daily  Capital,  will  hold  his  an¬ 
nual  birthday  picnic  for  the  children  of 
Topeka,  July  14.  This  is  the  Senator’s 
birthday  and  he  has  entertained  the  chil¬ 
dren  on  his  anniversary  for  the  past 
11  years. 

Stanley  Resor,  president  of  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company,  has  gone 
to  Europe. 

G.  Frank  Steele,  general  manager  of 
the  Canadian  Paper  Export  Company, 
sailed  for  Sweden  and  Norway  today 
to  make  a  study  of  the  paper  and  pulp 
situation  in  those  countries. 

Medley  Scoville,  the  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agent,  sailed  on  the  Olympic 
Friday  for  a  motor  trip  in  England 
and  the  Continent. 

Herbert  C.  Hotaling,  of  the  Mapleton 
(Minn.)  Enterprise,  executive  secretary 
of  the  National  Editorial  Association, 
has  been  re-elected  president  of  the 
Southern  Minnesota  Retail  Dealers’ 
Credit  Association. 

Charles  R.  Adams,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the  Minnesota 
Republican  state  central  committee. 

Lee  Meadows,  managing  editor  of  the 
Parsons  (Kan.)  Republican,  is  manag¬ 
ing  the  campaign  of  Ed  Rooney,  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  attorney  generalship  of 
Kansas. 

Henry  L.  Stoddard,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail 
and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Progres¬ 
sive  Party  in  the  1912  campaign,  was 
in  Chicago  Wednesday  to  assure  the 
Republican  party  leaders  of  the  support 
of  the  followers  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

William  Burkholder,  editor  of  the 
Anthony  (Kan.)  Bulletin,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  postmaster  of  Anthony.  He  is 
succeeded  as  editor  by  his  brother,  E.  V. 
Burkholder. 

Ben  F.  Hegler,  editor  of  the  El  Do¬ 
rado  (Kan.)  Times  and  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Kansas  Press  Association, 
has  filed  papers  announcing  his  desire  to 
again  serve  his  district  in  the  Kansas 
legislature. 

John  Kcator,  managing  editor  of  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  registration  commis¬ 
sioners  in  that  city  by  Governor  Sproul. 
The  plum  is  worth  $3,000  a  year,  with 
the  term  extending  over  four  years. 

Mrs.  Ben  T.  Butterworth,  wife  of  the 
advertising  manager  of  the  New  York 
Times,  sailed  last  week  for  Europe, 
where  she  will  spend  the  summer. 

President  Charlie  Miller  of  the  A. 
A.  C.  W.  Newspaper  Department,  who 
was  stricken  ill  during  the  recent  In¬ 
dianapolis  convention,  is  resting  up  at  a 
sanitarium  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  his  old 
home  town.  Latest  advices  are  that  he 
is  improving  slowly. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOM 

T.  C.  Greenwood,  city  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Times,  and  Mrs.  Greenwood 
were  the  guests  of  honor  at  a  dinner 
recently  on  the  steamer  “Noronic,”  ten¬ 
dered  by  the  club  women  of  Detroit  in 
recognition  of  Mr.  Greenwood’s  active 
support  of  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greenwood  will  spend  sev¬ 
eral  months  in  Europe. 

Miyo  Kohashi,  the  first  Japanese 
woman  to  edit  a  woman’s  page  in  her 
country,  has  been  studying  journalism 
at  Columbia  University  in  preparation 
for  teaching  journalism  in  the  Tokyo 
Union  College  next  year.  According  to 
Miss  Kohashi,  there  is  already  a  club 
of  20  women  journalists  in  Tokyo. 

Ben  A.  Rice,  son  of  Wallace  Rice, 
veteran  Chicago  newspaper  man,  was 
married  Monday  to  Pearl  Elizabeth 
Letts,  at  the  Woodlawn  Baptist  Church, 
Chicago. 

J.  Darling  (Ding)  arrived  in  New 
York  on  Monday  from  the  west.  He 
has  taken  Grantland  Rice’s  apartment  on 
Riverside  Drive  for  the  summer.  Mr. 
Rice  is  hot  weathering  in  Plandome, 
L.  L,  near  Manhasset  Bay. 

Jack  Masters,  who  was  assistant  to 
Mr.  Fox  on  the  New  York  Tribune’s 
Republican  Platform  Contest,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Tribune’s  sporting  de¬ 
partment  to  assume  the  duties  of  the 
late  Mr.  Cavagnaro. 

Otis  Peabody  Swift,  assistant  maga¬ 
zine  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening 
World,  has  returned  from  a  three  weeks’ 
vacation  spent  at  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 

Anthony  F.  Moitoret,  former  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  has 
become  telegraph  editor  on  the  Chico 
(Cal.)  Record. 

Charles  E.  Shepard,  for  many  years 
on  the  news  staff  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
was  72  years  old  June  30.  His  asso¬ 
ciates  celebrated  the  evei.t  with  a  lunch¬ 
eon.  Mr.  Shepard  is  a  resident  of  Hunt¬ 
ington,  L.  I.,  and  is  one  of  the  editors 
and  owners  of  the  Long  Islander,  pub¬ 
lished  in  that  town. 

Roy  L.  Goodwin,  editor  of  the  Supe¬ 
rior  California  news  department  of  the 
Sacramento  Bee,  is  spending  a  three 
weeks’  vacation  in  the  Feather  River 
mountain  district. 

Arthur  Robinson,  Kansas  City  Star 
reporter  and  former  “top  kicker’’  of  a 
Missouri  regiment  in  France,  is  now  a 
lieutenant  in  a  Missouri  national  guard. 

Forrest  G.  McKee,  of  the  Carthage 
(Mo.)  Press,  and  Mrs.  McKee  are  re¬ 
joicing  over  the  arrival  of  a  baby  girl, 
whom  they  have  named  Wilma  May. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Ewing,  editor  of  the 
Odessa  (Mo.)  Ledger,  elected  as  an 
alternate  to  the  Democratic  national 
convention,  took  the  place  of  Judge  Sam 
Davis,  the  delegate,  who  was  unable  to 
attend. 

Griffith  Bonner,  city  editor  of  the  Par¬ 
sons  (Kan.)  Sun,  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Adeline  Young  of  Toror^,  Ont.,  are 
soon  to  be  married.  The  |ji^ll^up  be¬ 
gan  while  Bonner  was  a  master 

sergeant  in  the  Canadia-^fft  es.  Bon¬ 
ner  was  formerly  a  New  and  Kan¬ 

sas  City  newspaperman.  5^ 

Don  Heath,  formerly  ka  (Kan.) 
newspaperman,  is  now^^  .lite  House 
correspondent  for  the  United  Press. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  J.  Brislin,  of 
Scranton,  Pa.,  are  parents  of  a  brand 
new  daughter.  The  father  is  sporting 
editor  of  the  Republican. 

Edward  A.  Hart,  political  writer  for 
the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  was  one  of 
the  official  door  attendants  at  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Convention  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Arthur  Thomas,  manager  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Publicity  of  the  Omaha  Cham- 
lier  of  Commerce,  gave  a  stag  party  to 
twenty-five  Omaha  newspapermen  at  his 
country  home  west  of  Omaha  recently. 

Neal  Jones,  managing  editor  of  the 
Omaha  Daily  News,  attended  the  demo¬ 
cratic  national  convention  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  as  special  correspondent. 

Edwin  J.  Reed,  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  and  Miss  Fern 
Becker  of  Kansas  City  were  married  last 
week. 


MISS  BANGSBERG  OF  LA  CROSSE 


SHO.RTAGE  of  men  during  the  war 
gave  Cora  M.  Bangsberg  ^  news  run 
on  the  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune  and 
Leader  -  Press. 
Within  a  few 
months  she  had 
“made  good’’  to 
such  a  degree 
that  she  was  ad¬ 
judged  competent 
to  take  the  tele¬ 
graph  desk  on  the 
same  papers. 

Miss  Bangsberg 
has  been  in 
charge  of  tele¬ 
graph  ever  since 
and  is  handling 
her  end  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  Tribune  and  Leader-Press  in 
such  a  way  as  to  merit  the  especially 
favorable  comment  of  several  able  news¬ 
paper  critics  with  whom  Edikmi  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  has  recently  conversed.  They 
stamp  Miss  Bangsberg  as  “a  winner” 
journalistically. 

Miss  Bangsberg  started  working  for 
the  Tribune  and  Leader-Press  10  years 
ago  as  a  proofreader  and  editorial  room 
stenographer,  from  which  she  has  made 
her  way  up  via  the  stages  of  society 
reporter,  society  editor,  news  reporter, 
etc. 


THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Tracy  W.  Ellis  has  been  appointed 
assistant  advertising  manager  of  the 
Indianapolis  News,  succeeding  Fred 
Millis,  who  resigned  July  1,  to  be¬ 
come  director  of  promotion  for  the 
Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Mr.  Ellis  has  been  a  member  of  the 
display  staff  of  the  News  for  five 
years.  Previous  to  that  he  was  a 
classified  solicitor  on  the  News  for  a 
year,  having  come  to  the  News  from 
the  old  Indianapolis  Sun.  Mr.  Ellis 
has  been  active  in  advertising  club 
work.  During  the  past  few  months 
he  has  been  in  charge  of  the  local  dis¬ 
play  advertising,  during  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  granted  Mr.  Millis  to  handle 
the  recent  A.  A.  C.  W.  convention. 

A.  Eugene  UC'.'lls/'^manager  of  la 
Revista  del  Mundo,  and  United  States 
advertising  director  of  La  Nacion  of 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  will  sail  July 


16  on  the  “Vauban”  for  an  extended 
trip  through  South  America.  He  will 
visit  Argentina,  Brazil,  Uruguay, 
Chile,  Peru,  Ecuador  and  the  Canal 
Zone. 

D.  B.  Richardson,  for  three  years 
a  member  of  the  business  and  financial 
department  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
has  resigned  to  take  a  position  with 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  firm 
of  Thomson  &  McKinnon. 

John  J.  Mead,  Jr.,  has  resigned  from 
the  E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency, 
New  York,  to  assume  an  executive  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Times.  Before 
associating  with  the  Katz  Agency,  Mr. 
Mead  was  a  member  of  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  New  York  Times.  Mr. 
Mead  is  the  son  of  the  publisher  of  the 
Erie  Times. 

W.  G.  Woodward,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed  as  advertising  manager  of  the 
New  York  American,  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  Rotogravure  Advertising  Section 
of  the  New  York  World. 

Martin  Weir  has  resigned  from  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Republican  to  become  affiliated  with  the 
Swisher  Advertising  Service,  of  that 
city.  He  will  become  director  of  sales 
and  promotion. 


WITH  THE  ADVERTISERS 

Carl  J.  Balliett  has  been  appointed 
vice-president  and  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  Vick  Chemical  Company, 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  Mr.  Balliett  was  for¬ 
merly  directing  partner  of  the  E.  P. 
Remington  Ad^rtising  Agency,  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  and  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  Foster  Milburn  Company. 

P.  J.  Coughlan,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Kanses  Citian,  the  week¬ 
ly  publication  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  is  now  advertising  manager  for 
the  Outlet  Store  of  the  National  Cloak 
&  Suit  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  R. 
J.  Seaman,  formerly  with  the  Burger 
Engraving  Company,  takes  Mr.  Cough- 
lan’s  place  on  the  Kansas  Citian. 

William  Elliot,  who  has  had  charge  of 
sales  promotion  and  market  analysis  for 
the  Packard  Motor  Car  Company  of 
New  York,  has  been  made  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  manager.  He  will 
have  as  assistants  William  H.  Walling, 
in  charge  of  direct  by  mail  advertising, 
and  Bert  C.  Chambers  in  charge  of  pub¬ 
licity  and  display  advertising. 


TkeHaA.^ 

dives  tne  reader 
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reason  £or 
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NEWS  OF  THE  CLUBS  AND 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Kansas  Cm',  Mo. — The  Graphic  Arts 
group  of  the  Kansas  City  Ad  Club  last 
week  heard  a  lecture  on  “The  Paper 
Situation”  by  Ellis  R.  Jones,  secretary 
of  the  Kansas  City  Paper  House,  which 
gave  the  members  food  for  real  thought. 
Mr.  Jones  predicted  that  “before  the  end 
of  the  year  bond  and  book  paper  will 
have  increased  in  price  and  the  supply 
will  be  about  60  per  cent  of  what  it  is 
today.” 

Little  Rock. — The  Arkansas  Press 
.Association  had  elected  the  following 
officers  for  the  coming  year;  Walter  B. 
Williams,  president ;  C.  Crawford  Jolly, 
first  vice-president ;  W.  J.  Douglas,  sec¬ 
ond  vice-president ;  R.  O.  Schaefer, 
third  vice-president ;  corresponding  sec¬ 
retary,  Clio  Harper;  recording  secre¬ 
tary,  J.  A.  Thomas;  financial  secretary, 
Frank  E.  Robbins;  orator,  Arthur  J. 
Livingston ;  chaplain,  W.  B.  Folsom ; 
historian,  W.  A.  Webber;  poet,  Mrs. 
Ruby  Livingston  ;  executive  committee  : 
T.  M.  Newman,  J.  L.  Wadley,  T.  L. 
Pound,  E.  W.  Freeman,  Charles  Shankle, 
Louis  Spence  and  W,  M.  Shelby.  Dele¬ 
gates  to  National  Editorial  .Association; 
T.  D.  Harris,  Marked  Tree;  W.  B.  Fol¬ 
som,  Brinkley ;  Erwin  Funk,  Rogers ; 
Graham  Burnham,  Greenwood ;  .A.  W. 
Parke,  Little  Rock ;  John  A.  Riggs,  Hot 
Springs.  C.  .A.  Huttig,  Hot  Springs, 
has  been  chosen  for  the  1921  convention, 
the  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  executive 
committee.  ^ 

Colorado  Strings,  Colo. — New  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Colorado  Springs  Advertising 
Club  have  been  elected  as  follows ; 
president,  H.  H.  Fawcett;  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer,  A.  H.  Vossmeyer; 
secretary,  George  M.  Le  Crone,  Jr.; 
directors,  Frank  E.  Little,  E.  A.  Powell 
and  officers. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. — The  Advertise¬ 
ment  league  of  Kalamazoo  last  week 
held  an  outing  at  Gull  I.ake.  the  Gazette 
devoting  an  extra  issue  to  humorous  and 
artistic  accounts  of  its  "doings.” 

Waco,  Tex. — A  complete  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  local  .Ad  Club  has  been  ef¬ 
fected,  a  large  number  of  members 
who  have  not  Ik-cii  in  the  habit  of  at¬ 
tending  lieing  drojiped  from  the  rolls. 
President  J.  .Albert  Greene  announces 
that  the  program  of  lectures  and  other 
features  will  be  resumed  at  once.  The 
club  supported  .the  Fourth  of  July  picnic 
under  the  auspices  of  the  A’oung  Men’s 
Business  League. 

Colorado  Springs. — New  officers  have 
been  elected  by  the  -Ad  Club,  as  follows : 
President.  H.  H.  Fawcett;  vice-president 
and  treasurer,  .A.  H.  Vossmeyer;  secre- 
Ur>',  George  M.  Le  Crone,  Jr.,  Frank 
E.  Little  and  E.  .A.  Powell,  with  the  offi¬ 
cers,  form  the  club’s  directorate. 

Scranton,  Pa. — .At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  .Advertising  Club  G.  Lynn  Sumner 
was  installed  as  president  for  the  ensu¬ 


ing  year,  succeeding  Paul  Gardner,  who 
declined  re-election.  W.  E.  Kramer  was 
installed  as  vice-president,  Miss  Veron¬ 
ica  Campbell  as  financial  secretary,  B. 
Jerome  Megargee  as  recording  sicre- 
tary,  and  C-  O.  Johnson  as  treasurer. 
John  G.  Rees  is  the  new  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

Detroit. — A  delegation  of  150  Ad- 
crafters  and  their  ladies  attended  the 
annual  outing  at  “Dave”  Brown’s  farm, 
near  Detroit,  last  week.  A  “feed”  of  the 
old-fashioned  variety  was  one  of  the 
features. 

Detroit. — Louis  James  Rosenberg  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Michigan 
•Authors’  .Association,  .succeeding  Rev. 
Charles  L.  .Arnold.  Other  officers  are; 
William  F.  Cornell,  first  vice-president; 
Mrs.  .Alice  Kenney  Sharp,  second  vice- 
president;  Dr.  S.  M.  Keenan,  third  vice- 
president;  Mrs.  Milton  Strauss,  corre¬ 
sponding  secretary;  David  C.  Ninimo, 
treasurer;  Mrs.  Pruella  J.  Sherman, 
press  representative;  Mrs.  Mary  Spen¬ 
cer.  librarian ;  Mrs.  Charles  L.  .Arnold, 
historian.  Many  prominent  newspaper¬ 
men  are  included  in  the  association’s 
membership.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  Septemlx'r  14. 


SANDERS  HEADS  N.  Y.  STATERS 


Wallace  Odell  of  Tarrytown  Chosen 
First  Vice-President 

CooTERSTOW'N,  N.  Y. — W.  B.  Sanders 
of  the  Nunda  News  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Press  .Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  sixty-fifth  annual  meeting 
here  last  week.  Other  officers  are ; 
First  vice-president,  Wallace  Odell, 
Tarrytown  Times;  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  P.  .A.  Blossom.  Brockpe  rt  Repub¬ 
lic  ;  third  vice-president.  A.  R.  Kes- 
singer,  Rome  Sentinel;  fourth  vice- 
president,  M.  V.  Atwood.  Groton  Jour¬ 
nal;  fifth  vice-president.  Henri  Hall. 
Jamestown  Journal;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Elias  Vair,  W’aterloo  News. 

There  were  about  125  newspapermen 
in  attendance  and  many  entertainments 
were  provided  for  the  editors  and  their 
families  for  the  two  days’  session.  .Ad¬ 
dresses  were  made  by  R.  S.  Kellogg  of 
the  News  Print  Service  Bureau  and  Dr. 
Eugene  H.  Porter,  superintendent  of 
Foods  and  Marketu.->  iht)  spoke  on  “Co¬ 
operation.”  ,Asse  •ran  Charles  H. 
Betts,  editor  of  the  Lyons  Republican, 
was  toastmaster  at  the  banquet  and  the 
speakers  were ;  .Assembh-man  Charles 
D.  Donahue,  minority  leader  of  the  As¬ 
sembly;  Francis  M.  Hugo,  Secretary  of 
State ;  Daniel  D.  Frisbee,  former  speaker 
of  the  Assembly. 


Joint  Meeting  in  Wisconsin 

Milwaukee. — The  Wisconsin  Daily 
League,  an  organization  of  newspaper 
men  in  Wisconsin  outside  of  Milwaukee, 
decided  at  a  meeting  in  Milwaukee  to 
hold  a  joint  convention  in  that  city 
July  23  and  24  with  the  Wisconsin  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Printing  Trades.  .A  business 
meeting  of  the  league  will  be  held  at 
Kenosha,  September  21. 


Hssrly  sMiy  ssnts  Is  RMimsS  nsSi  Ths 

NEWS-LEADER 
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J.  R.  Kooofh,  Cisdler  RilldlSf,  Atlistl,  Cl. 


IN  TEXAS  ITS 

The  Houston  Chronicle 

Largest  City  Circnlation  in  the  en¬ 
tire  State. 

Lead  all  papers  in  Texas  during  the 
year  1919  in  total  advertising  and 
lead_  the  entire  South  in  national  ad¬ 
vertising. 

80%  More  Netioiutl  Adwertiting 

was  carried  by  The  Chronicle  during 
1919  than  the  second  Houston  paper. 
Ropraaentativea  in: 

New  Yorir  Chicago 

St.  Louis  Atlanta 

Kansas  City 

JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


CIRCULA'nON  NOTES 


The  Roosevelt  Newsboys’  Association 
of  Boston  has  secured  the  services  of 
Guy  Lowell  and  Gutzon  Borglum,  archi¬ 
tect  and  sculptor,  respectively,  to  act  as 
advisory  experts  in  the  erection  of  a 
memorial  to  Albert  Scott,  Brookline 
newsboy,  who  fell  during  the  Aisne- 
Marne  offensive  by  the  American  army 
in  France.  The  memorial  will  be  placed 
ill  the  Brookline  town  hall.  An  effort 
is  being  made  to  have  a  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  awarded  posthumously 
to  “Scotty,”  and  should  this  be  done,  it 
will  be  incorporated  as  part  of  the  me¬ 
morial. 

N.  W.  Couherd,  until  recently  with 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Evening  Telegram, 
is  now  circulation  manager  of  the 
Marion  (Ind.)  Daily  Chronicle. 

G.  R.  Boyd  has  been  made  superin¬ 
tendent  of  circulation  of  the  St.  Paul 
Daily  News,  succeeding  C.  J.  Kutill,  re¬ 
signed.  Mr.  Boyd  comes  from  the  Oma¬ 
ha  News,  of  which  he  was  circulation 
manager  and  before  that  held  a  similar 
position  with  the  Kansas  City  Star. 

Edgar  O.  Perdue,  formerly  city  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Louisville  Post, 
has  been  appointed  circulation  manager 
of  the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Journal. 


Dyment  Oregon  College  Dean 

f’oRTi.AND,  Ore. — Colin  V’.  Dyment. 
formerly  head  of  the  department  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  has  been  appointed  dean  of  the 
college  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts 
a*  the  University  of  Oregon.  Mr. 
Ihment  a  few  years  ago  left  the  news 
desk  of  the  Portland  Telegram  to  be¬ 
come  assistant  in  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon.  Later  he  became 
head  of  the  same  department  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  returning  this  year  to  take 
charge  of  the  extension  work  at  Oregon. 
He  has  also  had  charge  of  work  in 
journalism  at  the  summer  school  of  the 
University  of  California. 


Paper  Dines  Correspondents 

Port  Huron,  Mich. — For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  newspaper 
its  correspondents  were  guests  of  the 
Times-Herald  at,  a  convention-outing, 
June  26.  More  than  thirty  of  the  eighty- 


NEW  HAVEN  REGISTER 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

28,334  Average 
Paid  CircuiatioD  sundav 

Nearly  twice  as  much  as 
its  nearest  competitor. 

IT  COVERS  THE  FIELD  I 


FIRST  IN  1000 
NEWSPAPERS 

A  National  Advertiaer  witii  30 
years’  experience  recently  stated 
that  his  records  show  that  for 
j  the  money  expended  the  results 
produced  by  the  Washington 
Star  placed  it  FIRST  IN 
AMERICA  among  a  thousand 
newspapers. 

Western  Representstire,  1.  B.  Lots, 
nrst  Nst'l  Bink  Bldg.,  Cblesgo,  lU. 
■sstem  Bepresentative.  Dan  jL  Carroll, 
Trlbnns  Bldg.,  Naw  Tork,  N.  T. 


five  country  news  representatives  were 
present  from  five  counties,  enjoying  a 
noon  day  luncheon,  evening  banquet, 
entertainment,  outing  and  automobile 
trips.  W.  H.  Davis,  manager  editor, 
acted  as  master  of  ceremonies.  Dale  C. 
Harrison,  state  editor,  spoke.  Another 
speaker  was  Judge  Harvey  Tappan,  who 
was  correspondent  of  the  paper  when 
it  was  the  weekly  Times,  more  than 
thirty-five  years  ago. 


Unusual  “Extra”  in  Scranton 

Scranton,  Pa. — For  the  first  time  in 
years  the  Republican  on  July  4  issued 
a  special  edition  on  a  Sunday  irorning. 
The  edition  was  devoted  to  news  of  the 
Democratic  convention  on  the  coast  and 
the  wreck  which  occurred  on  the  Laurel 
Line  at  South  Pittston,  Pa.,  in  which 
17  persons  were  killed  and  40  others 
injured.  Joseph  Gorman,  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Evening  News  staff  had  a  close 
call  from  being  killed  or  injured  in  this 
wreck.  He  was  a  passenger  aboard  one 
of  the  trains,  but  fortunately  got  off  a 
mile  below  the  scene  of  the  collision. 


Jobber  Influence 

Send  for  additional 
sheets  for  your  Indian¬ 
apolis  Radius  books  on 
“Seven  Studies  in  Dis¬ 
tribution.” 


^NDiANApolis  News 


Promt  T.  ComM,  Advertising  Manager 
Dan  A.  Carroll,  New  York  Representatrre 
J.  E.  Lsstt,  Chicago  Representative 


NORTHERN  OHIO  LEADS 

in  high  percentage  of  net  earnings 
to  capital  of  Ohio  banks.  In  511  banks 
the  percentage  was  21.5%,  but  in 
Akron  it  was  35.4%,  Youngstown, 
30.4%;  Canton,  24.5%;  Cleveland, 
29.2%.  All  these  cities  and  many 
more  equally  prosperous  within  100 
miles  of  Cleveland  are  covered  seven 
days  a  week  by  the  dominant  medium 
of  Cleveland  and  Northern  Ohio. 

The  Plain  Dealer 

Cleveland 


THE  FARMERS 

of 

LANCASTER  CO.,  PA. 

ALL  READ 

The  Intelligencer 

THE  NEWS  JOURNAL 

27,000  Daily 


The 

Pittsburgh 

Post 


has  the  second 
largest  morn- 
ing  and  Sunday  circulation 
in  Pittsburgh. 
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TIPS  FOR  AD  MANAGERS 


Churchill-Hall  Agency,  50  Union 
Square,  New  York  City.  Placing  orflers 
with  some  Xew  York  City  newspapers 
for  Dwight  P.  Robinson  Company,  engi¬ 
neers  and  contractors,  125  East  46th 
street.  New  York  City,  Chicago,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Cleveland  and  Dallas. 

A.  T.  Bond,  20  Central  street,  Boston. 
Will  continue  to  place  advertising  for 
Dwinell-W'right  Company,  “White 
House”  coffee  and  teas,  Boston.  Only 
when  emergency  requires  immediate 
service  does  the  Chicago  office  of 
Dwinell-Wright  Company  select  a  local 
agent  to  handle  copy,  such  as  was  the 
case  last  week,  when  it  was  announced 
that  the  Rankin  Agency  was  placing 
copy  with  some  Western  newspapers. 

A.  W.  Ellis  Comp.vny,  40  Central 
street,  Boston.  Placing  orders  with 
newspaper  rotogravure  sections  for  E. 
L.  Rowe  &  Son,  Inc.,  “Rowe's  Ham¬ 
mock,”  143  Wharf  street,  Gloucester, 
Mass. 

J.  W.  Gannon,  Inc.,  220  P'ifth  avenue. 
New  York  City.  Reported  will  handle 
advertising  for  “Jiffy  Cake”  Flour  Com¬ 
pany,  Ngw  York  City  and  Indianapolis. 

Guenther-Br.xdford  Company,  64 
West  Randolph  street,  Chicago.  Plac¬ 
ing  one-time  orders  generally  for  R.  L. 
Butcher,  financial. 

E.  H;  Hellwig  Company,  299  Madi¬ 
son  avenue.  New  York  City.  Placing 
orders  with  newspapers  for  Corn  Prod¬ 
ucts  Refining  Company,  17  Battery 
Place,  New  York  City. 

Hanser  .Kgency,  601  Broad  street, 
Newark,  N  J.  Placing  advertising  for 
Halogen  Laboratory,  Inc.,  “1.  0.”  Oint¬ 
ment,  Amityville,  N.  Y. 

Hoyt’s  Service,  116  West  32nd  street. 
New  York  City.  Making  contracts  with 
newspapers,  to  start  in  September  for 
Piso  Company,  medical,  Warren,  Pa. 

H.  H.  Levey,  1328  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  Placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  in  selected  sections  for  Mme. 
Berthe,  “Zip”  Hair  Remover,  12  West 
40th  street.  New  \’ork  City. 

Lord  &  Thomas,  Times  building.  New 
York  City.  Placing  orders  with  Penn¬ 
sylvania  newspapers  for  Republic  of 
Poland  Loan. 

Robert  M.  McMullen  Company,  334 
Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City.  Placing 
orders  with  newspaper  sections  for  East¬ 
ern  Sales  Company,  “Corn  Fix,”  161 
Springfield  avenue. 

Mantern.xch  Company,  74  Union 
Place,  Hartford.  Conn.  Placing  orders 
with  New  York  City  newspapers  for 
Pioneer  Products  Company,  "Air-Peds” 
corrugated  rubber  pads,  35  West  39th 
street.  New  York  City. 

William  H.  Rankin  Company,  104 
South  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Again 
making  contracts  with  newspapers  for 
Haynes  .\uto  Company,  Kokomo,  Ind. 

A.  M.  .Sweyd  Company,  347  Fifth 
avenue.  New  ^’ork  City.  Reported  will 
place  orders  with  some  newspapers  in 
New  York  City  and  vicinity  for  Jules 


Ferond,  Inc.,  hair  grower,  126  West  23rd 
street.  New  York  City. 

Marten  V.  Kelley  Company,  2nd  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  building,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
Railroad,  through  Chicago  office. 

Sacks  Company,  116  West  32nd  street. 
New  York  City.  Placing  seven-time 
orders  with  New  England  newspapers 
for  Madison  Tire  &  Rubber  Company, 
254  West  57th  street.  New  York  City. 

Fred  C.  Williams,  103  Park  avenue. 
New  York  City.  Again  placing  orders 
with  newspapers  in  New  York  and  vi¬ 
cinity  for  Seeman  Bros.,  “White  Rose 
Tea,”  New  York  City. 

Williams  &  Cunnyngham,  6  South 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Again  plac¬ 
ing  new  copy  with  newspapers  for  Amer¬ 
ican  Tobacco  Company,  “Lucky  Strike” 
Cigarettes,  New  York  City. 

Charles  H.  F'uller  Co.mpany,  Colton 
building.  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  secured  ac¬ 
count  of  Central  Auto  School,  Detroit. 

Gundlach  Advertising  Agency,  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Gas  building.  Chicago.  Advertis¬ 
ing  account  of  the  Blackstone  Institute, 
Chicago,  has  been  transferred  to  this 
agency.  E.  W.  De  Bower,  for  many 
years  with  the  La  Salle  Extension  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  taken  over  the  active  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Blackstone  Institute. 

Brooke,  Smith  &  French,  Kresge 
building,  Detroit.  Eureka  Vacuum 
Cleaner  Company  of  Detroit  has  placed 
its  advertising  with  this  agency  and 
plans  arc  being  made  for  an  aggressive 
national  campaign. 

Special  Movies  for  Mindil 

A  special  motion  picture  program  was 
arranged  last  Tuesday  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  Philip  Mindil,  the  New 
York  Tribune’s  dramatic  editor  who  is 
still  confined  to  his  home  by  illness.  The 
white  wall  of  Mr.  Mindil’s  room  was 
used  as  a  screen,  and  a  program  con¬ 
sisting  of  Edgar’s  “Hamlet,”  “A  Trip 
to  the  Moon,”  “Pathe  News  Weekly,” 
and  several  reels  of  events  at  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Lodge  of  Masons  was  run  oflf  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  Mr.  Mindil  leaving 
his  bed.  Paul  Gulich,  editor  of  the 
Moving  Picture  Weekly,  was  in  charge 
of  the  show  which  was  arranged  by 
courtesy  of  the  Goldwyn  Distributing 
Corporation. 


Church  Paper  50  Years  Old 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — The  Catholic  Citi¬ 
zen,  the  oldest  weekly  newspaper  in 
Milwaukee,  is  celebrating  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  its  founding.  A  forty- 
eight  page  edition,  entitled  “The  Golden 
Jubilee,”  has  been  issued.  The  Citizen 
Company  has  been  the  owner  since  1891. 

Editor  for  52  Years 

.\tlanta,  Ga. — John  C.  Williams, 
editor  of  the  Talladega  (Ala.)  Moun¬ 
tain  Home,  on  June  26  celebrated  his 
fifty-second  anniversary  as  editor  of 
that  paper.  He  started  in  its  office  on 
June  26,  1869,  when  only  thirteen  years 
of  age. 


WITH  THE  AD  AGENCIES 


Edward  C.  Conlin,  formerly  with 
Scribner’s  and  the  Frank  A.  Munsey 
Company,  is  now  a  member  of  the  Wales 
Advertisihg  Company’s  staff.  New  York. 

George  F'.  Rubin  has  been  appointed 
art  director  of  the  Irwin  L.  Rosenberg 
Company,  Chicago. 

Botsford,  Constantine  &  Tyler  has 
opened  an  office  in  the  Hearst  Building, 
San  Francisco.  It  will  be  in  charge  of 
P.  S.  Tyler,  president  of  the  company. 
The  other  offices  of  the  agency  are  in 
Portland  and  Seattle. 

The  Lloyd  W.  Young  Advertising 
.^gency,  Cleveland,  has  removed  to 
larger  quarters  in  the  Sloan  Building, 
815-823  Prospect  avenue. 


Goldstrom  to  Handle  Price  Letter 

John  Goldstrom  has  resigned  from 
the  Wheeler  Syndicate  to  become  syndi¬ 
cate  manager  of  the  Theodore  H.  Price 
Publishing  Corporation,  65  Broadway, 
New  York.  He  will  syndicate  a  weekly 
business  article  by  Theodore  H.  Price, 
who  as  a  “dollar-a-year”  actuary  with 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion  during  the  war  was  an  economic 
expert  and  adviser  to  Director  GeneraJ 
William  G.  McAdoo.  Mr.  Price  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  Commerce  and  Finance  is  widely 
known.  His  articles  will  be  published 
each  Monday  under  the  title  of  “The 
Business  Barometer.” 

New  Labor  Paper  for  Scranton 

Scranton,  Pa. — Plans  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  newspaper  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  union  labor  are  being  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  Scranton  Central  Labor 
Ihiion.  The  newspaper  will  be  a  branch 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor’s 
newspaper  movement.  In  addition  to 
making  ready  for  the  labor  publication 
the  Scranton  C.  L.  U.  recently  named 
a  committee  to  meet  with  the  Scranton 
newspaper  owners  to  obtain  their  views 
on  matters  pertaining  to  organized  labor 
questions.  The  purpose  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  was  not  made  known  by  the 
labor  leaders. 

Geo.  Clements  Back  in  Harness 

Toyah,  Tex. — ^George  H.  Clements, 
formerly  managing  editor  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel,  has  liecome  publisher 
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of  the  Toyah  Basin  Oil  News,  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed,  one-sheet  daily  newspaper, 
probably  the  only  one  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Clements  was  publicity  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  state  of  Cihihuahua,  Mex¬ 
ico,  for  a  year  while  Carranza  was 
president.  He  left  when  Carranza  was 
overthrown,  although  he  could  have 
remained,  as  Obregon  is  a  personal 
friend  of  his. 


Woonsocket  Call’s  Representatives 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. — The  Call,  the 
only  English  daily  paper  published 
here,  has  appointed  Gilman,  Nicoll  & 
Ruthman,  New  York  and  Chicago,  as 
foreign  representatives.  The  Woon¬ 
socket  Call  has  not  heretofore  been 
represented  in  the  foreign  field. 


Mexican  Editor  Goes  Abroad 

Felix  F.  Palavicini,  editor  of  the 
Mexico  City  Universal,  visited  New 
New  York  on  his  way  to  Europe  on  a 
diplomatic  mission  for  the  Mexican 
Government. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  July  10,  1920 


EDITOR  IS  CALLED  TO  LEAD 
AMERICA 

(Continued  from  page  5) 


At  that  time  the  newspaper  was  a  lia¬ 
bility  to  the  tune  of  hundreds  of  dollars 
the  first  year  and  several  thousand  at  the 
end  of  the  second;  but  Harding  and  the 
make-up  rule  stayed  on  the  job  until 
they  “made  the  grade.”  Today,  when 
the  Senator  goes  into  the  print  shop  end 
of  his  newspaper  plant,  this  old  make-up 
rule  goes  along  and  together  they  do 
yeoman  service. 

There  is  another  thing  about  the 
Harding  plant  which  speaks  volumes  for 
its  proprietor.  That  is  the  force  of  em¬ 
ployes.  One  of  them  says  that  when  a 
man  goes  to  work  for  Senator  Harding 
he  moves  in  his  trunk.  But  the  ex¬ 
planation  is  easy.  When  the  newspaper 
was  losing  money,  Harding  shouldered 
the  burden.  After  it  had  arrived,  some 
ten  years  ago,  he  took  the  boys  and 
some  of  the  girls  in  on  the  propositimi 
and  made  them  stockholders.  They 
hold  stock  today,  and  there  has  never 
been  a  semblance  of  labor  trouble  in 
the  big  office.  It  is  “our  paper”  and  “our 
print  shop.”  The  employees  of  the 
Marion  Daily  Star  are  as  proud  of  the 
big  country  daily  as  the  junior  Senator 
from  Ohio.  They  helped  to  make  it. 

Governor  Cox  received  the  news  of 
his  nomination  in  his  own  newspaper 
office.  Together  with  Mrs.  Cox  and  a 
few  close  friends  and  his  newspaper  as¬ 
sistants  he  had  been  watching  the  re¬ 
ports  closely  since  the  opening  of  the 
convention. 

First  Words  to  His  Printers 

The  telegraph  wires  had  kept  him  in¬ 
formed  of  the  progress  of  the  balloting 
during  the  night,  and  w'hen  the  message 
came,  at  4.40,  that  he  had  been  named, 
the  operator,  who  had  sat  at  his  machine 
for  many  hours  under  a  nervous  strain, 
broke  fourth  with  a  familiar,  “Jimmy, 
you’re  nominated!” 

The  Governor  sat  for  a  minute  as 
though  stunned. 

Then  he  crossed  the  room  and  kissed 
his  wife. 

His  next  act  was  to  go  to  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  of  his  newspaper  and  shake 
hands  with  his  printers. 

Shortly  before  3.30  on  the  morning 
of  July  5,  the  Governor  appeared  in 
the  composing  room  and  asked  that  the 
machines  be  silenced  and  that  all  the 
printers  gather  about  the  forms,  which 
were  being  made  up  for  the  final  edi¬ 
tion.  Make-up  men,  in  the  midst  of 
closing  up,  could  go  no  further,  and  a 
delay  in  the  edition,  they  said,  would 
have  to  be  blamed  on  “the  next  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.” 

Employees  of  his  newspaper  early  in 
the  day  sent  the  Governor  a  huge  bou¬ 
quet  of  flowers.  Motion  pictures  were 
made  of  Governor  Cox  when  he  climbed 
the  steps  to  the  composing  room  of  his 
newspaper  to  receive  congratulations  and 
resolutions  of  support  from  his  printers. 

“I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor 
you  men  have  conferred  on  me  in  send¬ 


ing  this  resolution  to  me  from  your 
chapel,”  he  said.  “It  takes  me  back  to 
the  time  when  some  of  you  were  work¬ 
ing  on  August  15,  1908,  when  I  came 
to  Dayton  to  establish  a  paper.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  foreman  informed 
me  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get 
up  all  of  the  matter  sent  up  and  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  follow  the  usual 
plan  of  using  boiler  plate  with  which  to 
fill. 

Praise  for  His  Employees 

“You  will  recall  that  I  rebelled,  most 
seriously,  and  declared  that  if  we  had 
to  issue  a  paper  with  a  single  line  of 
boiler  plate,  1  would  give  up  the  job 
in  disgust.  So  you  have  helped  me  to 
get  out  a  publication  of  which  we  have 
reason  to  be  proud,  and  I  assure  you 
that  I  have  never  forgotten  your  loyalty." 

The  printers,  some  of  whom  have 
grown  gray  in  the  Governor’s  employ, 
crowded  up  closer  about  the  nominee, 
realizing  that  he  was  making  the  first 
speech  since  his  nomination.  Among 
them  were  four  young  women  proof¬ 
readers. 

“Providence  blessed  me  peculiarly  in 
one  way,”  he  continued.  “For  I  was 
bom  poor  and  was  compelled  to  work 
my  way  along.  Hence,  I  know  what  it 
means  to  struggle  and  I  know  what  it 
means  to  labor.  There  is  no  greater 
boon  to  humanity  than  honest  labor,  and 
I  have  always  been  proud  of  the  fact 
that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  toiling. 
To  me  there  is  not  a  more  pleasing  task 
than  to  be  at  work. 

“Should  the  mandate  of  the  people 
send  me  to  the  White  House,  I  believe 
I  will  go  as  one  of  the  best-equipped 
men  for  the  highest  position  the  Nation 
offers  in  this  respect,  that  I  have  learned 
from  experience  the  part  the  working¬ 
man  plays  in  the  world  and  that  his  la¬ 
bors  are  indeed  of  the  highest  importance 
to  humanity. 

Find*  Newspaper  a  Home 

“If  it  should  be  decreed  that  I  remain 
at  home,  I  will  be  glad  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  associating  with  those  who 
■have  always  shown  their  loyalty  in  the 
issuance  of  a  newspaper. 

“Many  times  have  I  returned  to  Day- 
ton  after  an  unusually  hard  season  of 
public  work  to  find  that  mingling  with 
the  men  of  the  press  acted  as  a  poultice 
for  my  exhausted  nerves.  My  week-end 
trips,  or  little  excursions  at  odd  times  to 
my  newspaper  office,  always  brought  me 
to  a  realization  that  there  is  no  place 
like  home.” 

"The  best  answer  to  what  his  employees 
think  of  him  is  that  every  man  of  his 
Dayton  newspaper  has  been  boosting 
him  for  President.  It  is  the  Governor’s 
boast  that  he  has  never  discharged  a  man 
from  his  newspaper. 

The  chicken  dinner  he  gives  annually 
to  his  newsboys  is  one  of  the  events  of 
Dayton.  Frequently  he  entertains  the 
members  of  his  staff  at  luncheons  or 
dinners  where  the  affairs  of  the  shop 
are  talked  over. 

Senator  Harding  injected  cordiality 
into  the  campaign  by  wiring  Governor 
Cox  a  message  of  congratulation  that 
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had  the  intimacy  and  warmth  of  per¬ 
sonal  neighborliness.  He  said : 

A  Prophetic  Cartoon 

“I  recall  a  much  remarked  cartoon 
that  portrayed  you  and  me  as  newsboys 
contending  for  the  White  House  deliv¬ 
ery.  It  seems  to  have  been  prophetic. 
As  an  Ohioan  and  a  fellow  publisher,  I 
congratulate  you  on  your  victory.” 

Governor  Cox  telegraphed  Senator 
Harding  the  following  reply: 

“I  accept  your  message  as  an  evidence 
of  the  fraternal  impulse  which  has  al¬ 
ways  characterized  the  craft  to  which 
you  and  I  belong.  I  heartily  appreciate 
the  felicitous  spirit  which  you  have  ex¬ 
pressed.” 

Editor  Harding,  of  the  Marion  Star, 
and  Editor  Cox,  of  the  Dayton  News 
and  Springfield  News,  have  been  per¬ 
sonal  friends  for  many  years,  though 
their  contacts  have  been  more  frequent 
since  1912,  when  Governor  Cox  was  first 
elected  to  the  first  office  in  the  State. 
During  and  since  the  war,  when  many 
matters  of  vital  State  interest  demanded 
their  official  co-operation,  they  have 
worked  together  on  terms  of  the  ut¬ 
most  understanding.  The  close  friends 
of  both  insist  that  anything  like  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  personal  campaign  would  be 
impossible  if  the  nominees  were  permit¬ 
ted  to  have  their  own  way. 

After  sending  his  telegram  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Cox,  Senator  Harding  issued  this 
statement : 

“Governor  Cox’s  nomination  is  an 
added  consideration  shown  to  our  great 
State  of  Ohio  for  which  I  am  glad,  and 
gives  reasonable  assurance  that  finally  a 
newspaperman  is  to  be  made  the  na¬ 
tion’s  Chief  Executive.  Ohio  has  ac¬ 
corded  Governor  Cox  very  unusual  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  he  deserved  his  notable  vic¬ 
tory  at  San  Francisco.  His  nomination 
will  not  change  our  activities  in  any  way 
in  Ohio.  It  is  a  great  party  contest  be¬ 
fore  us,  to  be  fought  on  great  principles 
involved,  and  neither  place  of  residence 
nor  personality  will  have  any  marked  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  result.” 


Cox  Eulogizes  Harding 

The  day  following  the  nomination 
of  Senator  Harding  by  the  Republican 
National  Convention  the  following  edi¬ 
torial,  written  by  Governor  Cox,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Dayton  News: 

“The  nomination;  by  either  of  the 
great  political  parties  for  the  Presidency 
is  a  great  honor.  It  is  likewise  a  dis- 
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tinction  that  appeals  to  any  State  whose 
son  chances  to  be  the  recipient  of  the 
party’s  preference.  In  this  sense  Ohio 
again  is  restored  to  her  proud  position 
of  other  days  when  she  supplied  nomi¬ 
nees  with  a  recurrence  that  brought  for 
the  Commonwealth  the  honored  title 
of  ‘Mother  of  Presidents.’  Warren  G. 
Harding,  the  expressed  choice  of  the 
Republican  Convention,  is  a  charming 
gentleman  of  clean  character  and  fine 
reputation  as  a  citizen.  The  News  ex¬ 
tends  to  him  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph 
its  felicitations.  It  can  be  said  of  him 
that  he  has  not  concealed  his  political 
principles.  Whether  men  do  or  do  not 
approve  his  reactionary  trend  of  thought 
they  know  that  his  mental  attitude  is 
on  all  forms  with  his  preachments.” 
Newsprint 


Frank  A.  French  Dies  Suddenly 

Lynn,  Mass. — Frank  A.  French, 
police  and  fire  reporter  for  the  Lynn 
Telegram-News  and  the  Evening  News 
for  the  past  IS  years,  died  suddenly  at 
the  Lynn  hospital  the  past  week  follow¬ 
ing  an  operation  for  acute  appendicitis. 
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offer  advertisers  the  lowest  rate  ob¬ 
tainable  in  New  England.  Keep  them 
on  your  list. 

FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES 
I.  A.  Klein, 

Metropolitan  Bldg.,  New  York. 

John  Glass, 

Peoples’  Gat  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The 

Pittsburg  Press 

Daily  and  Sunday 

Has  the  Largest 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 
Member  A.  B.  C. 

ForslaB  All  rsi'tislag  Rspi  sssntattva 

Metropolitan  Tower,  Feoples’  Gas  BMft 
I.  A.  KLEIN  JOHN  GLAtA 

New  York.  CUeega. 
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Anybody  can  go  out  and  sell  news¬ 
paper  space  but  only  the  man  who 
can  sell  advertising  is  worthy  of  his  hire, 
according  to  Reginald. 

*  *  * 

Being  onto  the  rppes  is  not  near  so 
sure  a  way  of  getting  facts  as  going 
through  the  ropes. 

«  *  <•< 

Wallace  Odell  of  Tarrytown  has  our 
thanks.  If  there  had  been  no  Car  Fo’ 
on  the  N.  E.  A.  tour  there  would  have 
been  no  G.  A.  R.  last  week.  Something 
always  turns  up  to  spoil  every  week  for 
the  reader. 

*  *  * 

Freight  cars  are  used  to  transport 
newsprint.  They  are  built  in  Canada 
but  usually  migrate  south  after  reach¬ 
ing  the  age  of  six  weeks.  Older  ones 
are  very  rare  in  the  Dominion,  but  in 
the  United  States  they  are  very  plenti¬ 
ful  and  can  be  found  in  large  numbers 
at  way  stations.  In  their  native  land 
they  move  with  great  speed  and  are 
noted  for  their  usefulness,  but  little 
attention  is  paid  to  them  in  the  United 
States  with  the  result  that  they  be¬ 
come  helpless  and  stand  for  weeks  and 
weeks  in  one  place.  The  son  of  a  man 
from  Kansas  says  his  grandfather  once 
saw  thirty  of  them  traveling  over  the 
Allegeheny  Mountains  at  a  high  rate 
of  speed — but  that  was  a  long  time  ago. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Cooks  of  Long  Ago 

“The  Pilgrims  signed  their  simple 
covenant,”  said  Senator  Harding  in  his 
first  phonograph  speech,  according  to 
the  X.  Y.  Tribune,  “a  full  century  and 
a  half  before  and  set  aflame  their  ba¬ 
con  of  liberty  on  the  coast  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

What  Prohibition  Has  Done  to  Us 

WANTED — 4-story  basement,  suitable 
furnished  rooms;  $20.00.  Address  K 
299  World. — The  World,  X’ew  York. 


weekly  issue,  he  found  that  the  leading 
editorial  had  been  so  badly  “jumbled”  in 
making  up,  that  it  could  not  be  read. 
Nothing  daunted,  he  “mastered”  the  way 
the  editorial  was  set  up  and  ran  off  some 
pink  slips,  which  he  attached  to  the 
papers,  telling  his  readers  how  to  read 
the  editorial.  The  pink  slips  read: 

NOTE — The  printer  who  made  up  this 
form  had  been  to  Missouri  and  got  a 
quart  of  “White  Mule”  and  more  than 
half  of  the  editorial  was  run  off  before 
the  blunder  was  noticed.  This  illus¬ 
trates  the  disadvantage  of  living  near 
Missouri. 

“But  it  is  easy  enough  if  you  will 
read  the  last  half  of  the  first  line  first, 
and  then  the  first  half  of  the  line;  then 
the  last  half  of  the  second  line,  and  so 
on  until  you  have  finished  the  article. 
Yes,  it  is  all  very  easy  when  you  know 
how. 

“Extra  copies  to  send  to  friends,  5 
cents  apiece.” 

*  *  * 

Our  Dramatic  Department 

An  aggregation  of  probably  worthless 
whelps  came  through  here  last  week  and 
put  on  a  play  entitled  the  “Heart  of  the 
Rockies,”  at  Tribune  Theater.  From  re¬ 
ports  gotten  from  those  present  it  must 
have  been  the  bummest  show  that  ever 
hit  this  neck  of  the  woods. — From  the 
Greely  County  (Kan.)  Republican. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Cheated? 

The  high  school  seniors  last  evening 
presented  their  play  “Nothing  but  the 
Truth.”  The  usual  criticism  or  review 
of  the  annual  play  could  not  be  given  to¬ 
day  because  the  Sun  this  year  was  not 
extended  the  usual  courtesies  by  being 
given  reserved  seats  for  its  reporters. — 
Waukegan  Sun. 


in  the  province,  after  which  he  became 
associated  with  the  news  department  of 
the  Sasketchewan  Phoenix.  Within  a 
few  months  he  was  made  news  editor, 
and  three  years  later  managing  editor. 
He  resigned  in  1916  to  become  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Saskatoon  Star,  being 
later  transferred  by  the  owner  of  the 
Star  to  the  Regina  Post.  In  1918  he  left 
the  Post  to  become  news  editor  of  the 
Regina  Morning  Leader,  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  has  since  held. 


Bush  Service  Discontinued 

The  Bush  Advertising  Service,  Inc., 
New  York  has  been  discontinued.  Many 
of  the  accounts  which  were  handled  by 
this  agency  have  been  taken  over  by 
Robert  Hoyme,  Inc.,  New  York.  The 
officers  of  the  Bush  Agency  were  Irv¬ 
ing  T.  Bush,  president;  J.  F.  Atkinson, 
vice-president  and  general  manager ; 
H.  F.  H.  Reid,  vice-president,  and  R.  G. 
Simonds,  treasurer. 


Reward  for  Incendiary 

Denver,  Colo. — The  Post  has  offered 
a  reward  of  $1,000  for  information  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the 
incendiary  who  on  June  21  last  set  fire 
to  the  Broadway  baseball  park  here.  The 
fire  followed  the  annual  state  baseball 
tourney  staged  by  the  newspaper. 

N.  Y.  Advertising  Gains  Over  1919 

Advertising  statistics  for  the  New 
York  City  newspapers,  covering  the 
month  of  June,  show  the  total  business 
carried  by  the  English  dailies,  including 
Brooklyn,  to  have  been  13,623,845  lines, 
a  gain  of  1,104,951  lines  over  June,  1919. 


CRUIKSHANK  WITH  CARVER 


Buffalo  Commercial  Not  For  Sale 

Buffalo. — Persistent  rumors  of  the 
sale  of  the  Buffalo  Commercial  have 
resulted  in  a  public  offer  by  the  owner 
of  a  gift  of  $50,000  to  any  person  or 
persons  submitting  any  evidence  of  the 
sale  or  negotiation  for  sale  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  In  a  front  page  announcement 
the  publisher  announces  his  offer,  “with- 


The  First  Truthful  One 

Erie,  Kans.,  May  11. — Don  Wells, 
editor  of  the  Erie  Record,  makes  the 
following  report  on  his  annual  spring 
fishing  trip: 

“.You  will  have  just  as  good  luck 
starting  at  9  in  the  morning  as  at  4. 
Fishing  on  this  side  of  the  creek  is  as 
good  as  on  the  other.  The  fishing  up 
the  creek  is  no  better  than  it  is  down 
the  creek. 

“One  good  minnow  is  enough  bait  for 
an  entire  day’s  entertainment.  There 
isn’t  any  such  animal  as  a  5-pound  bass.” 

*  V  V 

Extra!  Extra!! 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  May  10. — It  takes 
more  than  a  mere  “pi”  of  an  article  in 
his  newspapers  to  feaze  E.  F.  Heissler, 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  (Kan.)  Sun, 
who  has  been  at  the  game  for  42  years. 

After  he  had  “run  off”  half  of  his 


Southern  Publishers 

In  answering  your  calls  for  newspaper¬ 
men  to  fill  positions  in  your  editorial 
and  business  staffs,  we  present  the 
candidates’  records  on  a  specially  pre¬ 
pared  form  together  with  copies  of 
their  letters  of  recommendation  se¬ 
cured  direct  from  their  references. 

JVe  have  faith  in  every  man  we 
present. 

SOUTHERN  PUBLISHERS 
EXCHANGE,  INC. 

Newspaper  Properties’ 

Printing  Equiptrent 

P.  O.  Box  *'  '  ,  Richmoad 

IMT  ^  ^  yirgbdm 


Becomes  Half  Owner  of  the  Wilmington 
(N.  C.)  Dispatch 

Wilmington,  N.  C. — James  Cruik- 
shank,  late  of  Regina,  Canada,  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  half  interest  in  the  Dispatch 
Publishing  Company  and  will  be  associ¬ 
ated  with  R.  S.  Carver  in  publishing  the 
Dispatch.  The  transaction  became  ef¬ 
fective  July  1. 

Mr.  Cruikshank  was  born  in  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  but  the  greater  part  of  his 
business  career  has  been  in  western 
Canada,  where  he  has  been  associated 
with  some  of  the  most  important  news 
papers  of  the  province  of  Saskatchewan. 
His  first  newspaper  venture  was  in  the 
purchase  and  conduct  of  the  Hanley 
Herald.  Then  he  was  engaged  for  a 
period  in  organizing  the  Liberal  party 


REGINA  DARK’S 

NEW  YORK  LETTER 

A  splendid 
once-a-w  e  e  k 
feature  for 
Saturday  or 
Sunday. 
S  p  r  i  g  h  dy, 
saucy,  an* 
th  o  r  i  t  ttive 
by  a  widely 
known  sadr* 
Rsciaa  DaHc  ist  and  artist. 

Little  Feattore  Syndicate 

1400  Broadway,  Now  York 


“ADELE” 

A  rugged  story  of  adventure 
on  the  high  seas 

BY  EUGENE  CAMPBELL 

Now  available  for  Sunday 
newspapers. 


International  Feature 
Service,  Inc. 

246  West  S9tli  St.,  New  York. 


The  True  News 
FIRST 


Always  -Accurately 


International  News  Seniiee 
World  Bldg.  New  York 


out  strings,”  and  declares  his  publica¬ 
tion  is  not  for  sale  “at  any  price.” 


Ingram  Made  Managing  Editor 

Temple,  Tex. — Charles  W.  Ingram, 
for  three  years  news  editor  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple  Telegram,  has  been  promoted  to 
managing  editor,  succeeding  E.  K.  Wil¬ 
liams,  who  will  continue  as  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Temple  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  but  will  leave  the  active 
management  of  the  paper  to  Mr.  In¬ 
gram. 


Evening  Post  Editor  Receives  Degree 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — Edwin  Francis 
Gay,  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  at  the  L'niversity  of  Michigan,  at 
Ann  .'\rbor,  on  June  24. 


J.  D.  Weaver  Dead  in  Omaha 

Om^\ha,  Neb. — J.  D.  Weaver,  founder 
of  the  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Evening 
Mail  and  former  advertising  manager 
of  the  Omaha  Bee,  died  here  June  20. 
Twelve  years  ago  he  became  secretary 
of  Ak-sar-ben. 


BKINMOI 

K  NEWSSERVICE 

Serves  more  than  a  score  of  big 

newspapers  with  timely  and  interesting 

Elropeaiv 

PolMca  •  F natures  -  Fashions 

K.  Walter,  Margaret  Walter,  Geo.  T.  Bye 
and  other  noted  writers.  Accurate, 
individual,  unbiased  foreign  news 
service  at  low  rates. 

Let  as  serve  as  yovr  European  Correspondent. 

Writ,  or  wire 

RECIPROCAL  News  SERVICE 
L0N08N  t.w.i  urn  fssK  Ksassi  crn.hS. 

11  Om.  ISM's  IK)  R-  Hus  SI.  m  tssrritl  SMf. 


FOR  QUICK  REIXASE 

The  Marriage  of  Anne 

A  new  serial  by  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  and  highly  paid  women  writers 
of  newspaper  fiction 

MAY  CHRISTIE 

author  of  “Helene’s  Married  Life,’’ 
“Love’s  Gamble,’’ _  “The  Adventures 
of  Ellen  Adair  in  America,’’  "At 
Cupid’s  Call,’’  etc. 

Territories  are  closing  rapidly.  Wire 
for  samples  and  price. 

The  McClure  Newspaper 
Syndicate 

373  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


PRESTIGE 

The  standing  of  your  newspaper  in  your 
city  is  measured  directly  by  the  extent  of 
your  service  to  your  readers.  There  is  lit¬ 
tle  difference  in  the  news — sometimes  only 
slight  differences  in  editorial  opinions. 
The  service  to  your  readers  is  largely  a 
matter  of  entertainment  and  information, 
aside  from  the  news. 

On  this  principle,  the  service  of  ’The 
Associated  Newspapers  has  been  bnilt. 
The  association  helps  every  member  to  a 
better  standing  in  its  community. 

Writ#  or  wiro  for  ratoo. 

Th#  Aaaoeiatail  Nawspapara 
171  Broadway  Now  York 


Famous  Wits  of 
History 

A  short  magazine  page  feature 
twice  a  week. 

Beginning  June  29th. 

NEWSPAPER  FEATURE 
SERVICE 

241  W.  58fh  ST.,  NEIW  YORK 
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RALPH  BOOTH  FAVORS 
12-EM  COLUMNS 


Be«t  SUndard  for  Advantace  of  All 

Newspaper*  is  35>Incli  or  70*Iiich 
Roll,  Contends  Noted  Michigan 
Publisher 

Ralph  H.  Booth,  president  of  the 
Booth  Publishing  Company,  owning 
in  Michigan  a  string  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  noted  as  being  among  the  most 
successful  in  the  United  States,  is  an 
ardent  advocate  of  the  12-em  news¬ 
paper  column.  The  many  advantages 
this  size  column  has  for  both  large 
and  small  newspapers  were  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Booth  in  an  interview  with 
Editor  &  Publisher,  as  follows: 

“It  would  seem  that  the  12-em 
measure  is  growing  in  popularity,  and 
certainly  all  but  three  or  four  of  the 
papers  in  Michigan  are  the  narrow 
measure.  I  am  sure  it  is  a  timely 
question  to  put  before  publishers  who 
have  perhaps  never  thought  about  it. 

“We  know  that  there  has  been  a 
general  move  on  the  part  of  papers  to 
go  to  8  columns  of  either  12Vi  ems  or 
13  ems,  and  it  strikes  me  that  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  if  publishers 
knew  that  so  many  good  newspapers 
were  running  still  narrower  measure, 
a  great  many  would  take  advantage  of 
it. 

“The  Detroit  News,  Journal  and 
Free  Press,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
other  papers  in  Michigan,  all  run  irom 
35-inch  and  70-inch  rolls,  and  when 
you  consider  how  satisfactory  it  is,  I 
do  not  see  why  in  future  this  may  not 
become  the  standard.  I  know  that 
some  of  our  publishers  for  a  long 
time  before  the  change  was  made  im¬ 
agined  their  papers  would  not  look 
well,  but  in  every  case  since  the 
change  was  made  they  have  been 
highly  pleased  with  it. 

“I  am  not  sure  whether  the  New 
York  World  runs  from  a  70-inch  roll, 
but  I  think  so.  When  it  comes  to 
establishing  standards  for  the  advant¬ 
age  of  all  papers  it  would  seem  to  me 
quite  logical  that  they  will  work  to¬ 
ward  a  70-inch  roll,  or  35-inch  for  the 
single  width  presses,  and  12  ems  being 
just  two  inches  in  width  strikes  me 
as  an  excellent  basis  of  measurement. 

“I  have  compiled  the  following  list 
of  papers  that  are  running  12-em  col¬ 
umns  from  the  Standard  Rate  &  Data 
Service  and  Ayer’s  Annual.  It  is 
possible  that  there  are  one  or  two 
papers  that  are  not  exactly  12  ems. 
In  addition  to  this  there  are  several 
papers,  for  example,  the  Boston  Globe, 
which  are  only  slightly  more  than 
12  ems: 

Papers  with  12-eiii  Column 

Alabama 

.\nmston  Star 
California 

Los  Angeles  Record 
Modesta  Herald 
San  Francisco  News 
Colorado 
Denver  Express 
Comiecticut 

New  Haven  Journal  Courier 
New  Haven  Register 
New  Haven  Union 
Bridgeport  Post  Telegram 
District  of  Columbia 
Washington  Herald 
Georgia 

Atlanta  Journal 
Atlanta  Constitution 
llinots 

Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner 
Jacksonville  Journal 
Ottawa  Republican  Times 
Rock  Island  Argus 
Rock  Island  Union 
Sterling  Gazette 
Moline  Dispatch 
lediiuie 

Evansville  Journal 
Evansville  Courier 
Evansville  Press 
Iowa 

Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 

Des  Moines  News 

Davenport  Democrat  &  Leader 


Kansas 

Arkansas  City  News 
Emporia  Gazette 
Fort  Scott  Tribune-Monitor 
Ottawa  Herald 
Parsons  Sun 
Kentucky 

Covington  Kentucky  Post 
Massachusetts 
Salem  News 
Michigan 
Detroit  Journal 
Detroit  News 
Dowagiac  News 
•Flint  Journal 
•Grand  Rapids  Press 
Hillsdale  News 
•Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 
Jackson  News 
Ludington  News 
Marquette  Mining  Journal 
Marshall  Chronicle 
Pontiac  Press 
Port  Huron  Times-Herald 
•.Saginaw  News  Courier 
Sault  Ste  Marie  News 
Traverse  City  Record  Eagle 
Adrian  Telegram 
•Ann  Arbor  Times  News 
Battle  Creek  Moon  Journal 
•Bay  City  Times  Tribune 
•Muskegtn  Chronicle 
Battle  Creek  Enquirer  &  News 
Missouri 

Sedalia  Democrat 
Springfield  Leader 
New  Jersey 
Newark  Star- Eagle 
New  York 
Catskill  Mail 
New  York  World 
Durham  Sun 
Ohio 

Akron  Press 
Athens  Messenger 
Cincinnati  Post 
Geveland  Press 
Columbus  Citizen 
Dayton  News 
Springfield  News 
Toledo  News-Bee 
Youngstown  Telegram 
Oklshoina 


torial  matter  and  most  of  the  advertising 
are  printed  in  English.  New  York  of¬ 
fices  are  at  182  West  4th  street.  Roderic 
C.  Penfield  is  well  known  in  newspaper 
circles  in  New  York  Qty,  having  been 
managing  editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly, 
Puck,  editor  of  the  old  Saturday  Sup¬ 
plement  of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail 
for  nine  years,  and  publisher  of  the 
Opera  Magazine  for  three  years. 


Lamb  Sells  Parson*  Eclipse 

Parsons,  Kan. — Celsus  A.  Lamb,  for 
more  than  45  years  publisher  of  the 
Parsons  Eclipse,  has  retired  with  the 
sale  of  the  paper  to  the  Eclipse  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  C.  R.  Rooney,  former 
Kansas  City  Star  reporter  and  for  four 
years  with  the  McAlester  (Okla.)  News 
Capital,  is  the  new  managing  editor. 
Guy  R.  Hamilton,  former  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Okmulgee  Times,  is  business 
manager  of  the  Eclipse. 


Housewarming  in  New  Plant 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. — Prominent 
publishers  of  southeast  Missouri  and 
Madame  Schumann-Heink  were  guests 
of  honor  at  a  recent  housewarming  when 
the  Southeast  Missourian  opened  its 


new  printing  plant,  including  a  Duplex 
press,  four  Linotypes  and  Wood  dry- 
mat  equipment..  The  Southeast  Mis¬ 
sourian  and  its  fellow  newspapers  of 
Cape  Girardeau  co-operated  in  giving  a 
concert  at  which  Madame  Schumann- 
Heink  was  the  chief  artist. 


Du  Pont  Sell*  Wilmington  News 

Wilmington,  Del. — Alfred  I.  du  Pont 
has  disposed  of  the ’Morning  News  to  a 
syndicate  headed  by  Robert  H.  Richards 
of  this  city,  marking,  it  is  thought,  the 
ending  of  the  du  Pont  family  fight  that 
has  kept  the  Republican  party  in  this 
State  divided  for  the  past  ten  to  fifteen 
years. 


First  Catholic  Daily  Appesu** 

Dubuque,  la. — The  first  daily  Catholic 
newspaper  in  the  United  States  made 
its  appearance  here  July  1.  It  is  the 
Daily  American,  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Catholic  Tribune,  founded  here  in  1871 
by  Genner  Brothers. 


Texas  Paper  Firm  Builds 

Dallas,  Tex. — The  Texas  Paper 
Company  will  erect  a  four-story  build¬ 
ing  to  cost  $250,000. 


SUPPLIES  &  EQUIPMEMT 


Oklahoma  City  News 
Oregon 

Portland  News 
Tennessee 
Memphis  Press 

Texas 

Houston  Press 
Virginia 

Norfolk  Virginia- Pilot 
Washington 
Seattle  Star 
Spokane  Press 
Wyimiing 

Cheyenne  State  Leader 
Cheyenne  Wyoming  Tribune 


PARK  BUYS  FOURTH  DAILY 


For  Wewspaper  Making 


Adds  Greenvilla  New*  to  His  North 
Carolina  Chain 

Greenville,  N.  C.— John  A.  Park  of 
the  Raleigh  Times  has  added  the  Daily 
News  of  this  city  to  the  chain  of  Park 
publications,  having  acquired  the  paper 
from  J.  L.  Mayo,  publisher  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (N.  C.)  Daily  News.  This  is 
the  fourth  of  the  afternoon  dailies  in 
the  State  now  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Park,  the  others  being  the 
Raleigh  Times,  the  Fayetteville  Ob¬ 
server  and  the  New  Bern  Sun-Journal. 

M.  L.  Finch,  who  for  the  past  several 
months  has  been  with  the  Fayetteville 
Observer  and  who  was  for  several  years 
with  the  Raleigh  Times,  will  be  business 
manager  of  the  News,  J.  A.  Arthus  will 
continue  as  editor  of  the  paper.  Appli¬ 
cation  has  been  made  for  a  charter  for 
the  Greenville  News  Company,  Inc.,  un¬ 
der  which  name  the  paper  will  be  op¬ 
erated.  The  News  was  established  by 
Mr.  Mayor  in  1917. 

Mr.  Finch  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a  supper  given  by  the  members  of  the 
staff  and  force  of  the  Fayetteville  Ob¬ 
server  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for 
Greenville,  N.  C.,  to  assume  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Greenville  News. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

Advertuemoits  under  this  clnssificatiaD  thirty 
cents  per  line.  Cash  with  order.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 

Printers*  Outfitters 

Printing  Plants  and  Business  bought  and  sold, 
.American  Typefounders’  products,  printers  and 
bookbinders  machinery  of  every  description. 
Conner,  Fendler  &  Co.,  96  Beekman  St,  New 
York  City 


For  Sale 

One  No.  1  Babcock  “Standard**  Two^roller 
Press.  Size  of  Bed  19x24.  Can  be  seen  in 
operation  at  Strong  &  Varey  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc., 
265  Canal  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Press  For  Sale 

Sixteen-page  Hoe  Press  complete  with  stereo¬ 
typing  equipment,  turtles  and  chases.  _  Runs 
2  to  16  pages  Is  in  excellent  condition  and 
for  sale  by  reason  of  consolidation  in  Elkhart, 
Ind.  For  quick  sale,  price  $5,000  on  the  floor 
as  it  stands.  Will  ^arantee  everything  to 
be  in  first  class  condition.  J.  M.  Stephenson, 
South  Bend  News-Times,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE 

Goss  Straight  Line  Quadruple  Four- 
Deck  Two-Page  Wide  Press.  Prints 
4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14  or  16  page  papers  at 
24,000  per  hour,  20,  24,  28  or  J2  page 
papers  at  12,000  per  hour,  folded  to 
half  page  size.  Lengrth  of  page  22^^'. 

This  Press  May  Suit  You. 


WALTER  SCOTT  A  COMPANY 
PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Penfielda  Buy  Trade  Monthly 

The  World  Salesman,  a  monthly 
journal  devoted  to  international  trade, 
ha.s  been  purchased  by  Roderic  C.  Pen- 
field  and  R.  Kynett  Penfield,  of  New 
York  City,  from  the  founder.  Max 
Sherower,  also  a  New  York  City  news¬ 
paper  man.  The  World  Salesman  was 
established  in  1917,  and  maintains  its 
publication  offices  in  Yokohama,  Japan. 
It  is  unique  in  the  fact  that  it  includes, 
bound  within  one  cover,  sections  printed 
in  Japanese,  Chinese,  Russian  and  Span¬ 
ish,  although  the  main  body  of  the  edi¬ 
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USE  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER’S  COLUMNS 

It  it  here  that  you  will  find  the  man  you  are  looking'  for  who  direct*  the  activities  of  your  business  office,  adver¬ 
tising  department,  circulation  department  or  editorial  room.  These  small  advertisements  are  read  by  the  real,  energetic 
workers  of  the  newspaper  field  who  are  ambitious  and  alive  to  genuine  opportunities.  These  columns  are  also  thoroughly 
scanned  by  the  employers  who  nre  anxious  to  bring  their  mechanical,  editorial  and  business  forces  up  to  100  per  cent  in 
efficiency.  A  classified  ad  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  the  shortest  route  between  employer  and  employee  in  the 
newspaper  and  advertising  field. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  SITUATIONS  WANTED  HELP  WANTED 


Advertisements  under  this  classification,  ten 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line.  Cash  with  order.  For 
those  unemployed,  not  to  exceed  SO  words, 
two  insertions  FREE. 


Advertising  Manager 

A  hustling,  well  trained  advertising  manager 
with  IS  years’  experience,  with  a  fine  record 
for  getting  and  holding  business,  would  like 
to  make  change.  Produces  live  copy,  and  a 
man  you  can  depend  upon.  Has  fine  reputation 
for  doing  clean  business.  Address  Box  B-881, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


There  is  a  Publisher  of  a  Small 
City  Daily 

In  a  growing  community  somewhere  that  needs 
an  Advertising  Manager,  a  man  who  through 
twenty  years  of  experience  has  gained  a  lot 
of  valuable  knowledge,  in  some  of  the  largest, 
as  well  as  some  small  cities,  and  always  left 
a  clean  record — this  man  that  I  know  wants 
to  connect  with  some  publisher,  if  he  can  find 
the  right  proposition,  and  (buy  a  working  in¬ 
terest)  he  will  measure  up  to  every  require¬ 
ment,  he  has  a  knack  of  making  friends  easily, 
and  holding  them,  he  is  a  tireless  worker  and 
can  write  strong,  forceful  advertising  copy,  he 
has  no  family  ties  now — and  as  he  expressed  it 
to  me,  wants  to  settle  down,  and  cash  in  on 
his  wide  experience;  he  is  not  out  pf  a  job 
and  has  always  been  used  to  making  good 
money.  If  you  think  you  have  a  proposition 
that  will  interest  this  man,  I  will  put  you  in 
touch  with  him.  He  prefers  the  south  or 
southwest:  his  references  will  satisfy  you  if 
you  can  interest  him.  Box  B-884,  care  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Business  Manager 
Pep^Personality — Originality 

These  are  necessanf  to  make  a  live  wire.  Fif¬ 
teen  years’  experience  added  to  the  above 
makes  possible  my  success.  Am  35  years  of 
age,  married  and  now  employed  as  business 
manager  in  metropolitan  city.  Would  consider 
change.  Address  Box  B-901,  care  of  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


General  Manager 
Business  Manager 

I  want  the  business  management  or  general 
management  of  newspaper  in  city  of  25,000  or 
larger.  Twenty  years  of  experience,  ten  as 
publisher.  Age  39.  Able  executive,  good  or¬ 
ganizer,  who  can  obtain  results  from  all  de¬ 
partments.  Trained  under  masters  of  the 
business  and  still  learning.  Glad  to  furnish 
proofs  of  my  ability.  Address  B-903,  care 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  Want  a  Bigger  Job 

I  .am  thirty-five  years  old.  I  have  had  eighteen 
years’  experience  with  a  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper.  T  have  specialized  in  circulation  work; 
two  years’  practical  experience  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  department.  Am  capable  of  handling 
either  department.  I  want  to  hear  from  a 
publisher  who  can  make  use  of  the  services  of 
a  resourceful  and  experienced  manager  and 
salesman.  Will  furnish  best  of  references  to 
interested  publisher.  I  am  married,  naturally 
want  my  next  place  to  hqld  good  prospects. 
Ad'lress  Box  B-908,  care  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

Xow  employed  in  metropolitan  city  would  con¬ 
sider  a  change.  Am  35  years  of  age  and  mar¬ 
ried.  Fifteen  years*  expericrce  in  small  and 
large  centers  assures  you  I  know  how  to 
secure  and  maintain  circulation  at  least  cost. 
Address  Box  B-902,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

Dependable  Circulation  Manager,  12  years’  ex- 
t^rience.  Good  organizer,  understands  hand¬ 
ling  carpers,  road  men  and  solicitors.  A 
business  getter  if  you  can  get  the  white  paper. 
On  present  job  six  months,  previous  job  seven 
years.  Reason  for  changing,  don’t  like  the 
town  now  in.  Married,  age  36.  References 
all  that  could  be  desired.  Address  Box 
B-904.  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Pressman 

N'ewspaper  Pressman  with  19  years’  experience 
wants  position  as  foreman  of  pressroom, 
thoroufhiv  understands  stereotyping,  A-1  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  Pressman,  P.  0.  Box  413, 
.Tamestown,  N.  Y. 


Editorial  Writer 

Wants  position  as  paraarwher  editor  or 
writer  oi  news  features.  Thirty  five,  married. 
Ten  years’  eimrience,  mostly  metropolitan. 
Address  Box  B-874,  care  of  Editor  «  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editor 

Man  32  years  old  with  12  years’  experience  as 
telegraph,  city  and  managing  editor,  seeks  po¬ 
sition  in  cast  at  once.  Can  furnish  references 
and  am  willing  to  take  position  on  trial  to 
prove  ability.  Desires  permanent  place  with 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Address  Box 
B-900,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial  Writer 

Strong  writer  and  managing  editor  desires  po¬ 
sition  where  experience  and  ability  in  any  line 
of  newspaper  making  will  be  appreciated.  Has 
knowledge  of  proper  appearance  and  make-up 
of  a  first  class  newspaper.  Plenty  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  best  of  testimonials.  Address  Box 
B-907,  rare  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor 

Thoroughly  trained  man,  35,  married,  wants 
position  as  manager-editor  or  managing  editor 
of  afternoon  daily  in  city  of  25,000  to  75,000— 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  or  Ohio  preferred. 
Now  has  responsible  post  with  big  daily  in 
east.  Job  must  be  permanent.  Salary  $50  to 
start.  Box  B-906.  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor 

Experienced  executive:  expert  organizer;  news 
developer;  32;  married,  open  for  engagement. 
Address  Box  B-861,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Mr.  Publisher: 

Do  you  want  a  man  in  charge  of  your  news 
department  who  can  get  out  bright  snappy 
paper  and  at  the  same  time  economize  to  the 
limit  on  white  paper?  A  man  who  has  had 
fifteen  years’  experience  in  every  branch  of 
newspaper  work,  on  metropolitan  papers,  and 
always  made  good.  A  man  who  is.  a  tireless 
worker,  loyal  to  the  interests  of  his  paper,  and 
who  insists  on  and  gets  the  same  qualities  in 
the  men  under  him?  If  that  kind  of  a  man, 
who  is  willing  to  prove  his  value,  is  worth 
$3,000  per  year  to  you,  and  you  can  offer  op¬ 
portunities  for  advancement,  write  or  wire. 
Address  Box  B-831,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Reporter 

Reporter,  now  employed,  desires  permanent 
charge.  Experienced  in  marine,  political,  city 
hall,  courts,  police  and  other  assignments. 
Book  reviewer.  Box  B-866,  care  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Solicitor 

Young  man,  experienced  solicitor  and_  copy 
writer,  knows  type,  cuts,  paper  and  printing. 
Four  years’  experience  with  agencies,  and  6 
months’  newspaper  experience.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  trained.  Salary  or  commission.  Box 
B-896,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Young  Man 

Well  educated  young  man  of  integrity  with 
executive,  business,  follow-up,  promotion  sales, 
traveling  and  circulation  experience.  Capable 
of  meeting  people  on  business  affairs,  and 
handling  help,  desires  position  in  circulation 
department,  where  I  can  gain  experience  for 
development  in  circulation  managership.  Ad¬ 
dress  Phil.  Greenberg,  158  Bergen  St.,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classification 
twenty-five  cents  per  line.  Cash  with  order. 
Count  six  words  to  the  line. 


Ad  Writer  Wanted 

Ad  writer  and  solicitor,  preferably  young 
man  with  some  experience.  Eastern  Penn. 
City  of  50,000.  Address  giving  ace,  experi¬ 
ence,  salary  expected  and  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  1^-910,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Solicitor  Wanted 

.\dvertisinj!  solicitor  who  had  experience  on 
special  edition  and  feature  work,  can  secure 
a  permanent  position  at  a  good  salary  on  a 
small  city  daily  near  Chicago.  Must  be  able 
to  write  copy.  Apply  with  details  as  to  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  desired  to  A.  P.  T.,  Box 
B-890,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Solicitor  Wanted 

Young  man  as  classified  solicitor,  on  paper 
of  12,000  circulation  in  Penn.  City.  Wonder¬ 
ful  opportunity  for  right  party,  as  no  promo¬ 
tion  work  has  ever  been  done  on  classified. 
Address  stating  age,  experience  and  salary 
expected.  Also  give  reference.  Address 
Box  B-9I1,  care  of  Eklitor  k  Publisher. 


Local  Agency 

Aggressive,  up-to-date,  lively  city  with  approx¬ 
imately  fifty  thousand  population  in  a  good 
buying  territory  with  good  local  stores,  will 
support  a  local  advertising  agency  to  consist 
of  one  man  who  is  thoroughly  experienced  in 
writing  copy  for  local  merchants,  lay  outs, 
adapting  advertising  mat  services  to  local  copv. 
Advertisers  at  present  time  are  using  syndi¬ 
cate  services  prepared  in  large  cities  which 
have  no  local  flavor.  One  good  first  class 
copy  writer  and  stenographer  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  City  has  never  had  an  advertising 
agency.  All  letters  will  be  held  in  strictest 
confidence.  .Address  Box  B-905,  care  of  Editor 
&  Publisher,  New  York  City,  for  full  in¬ 
formation. 


Circulation  Manager  Wanted 

Circulation  manager  wanted  by  middle  west 
morning  newspaper;  must  be  energetic,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  and  a  circulation  builder. 
Present  circulation  twenty-three  thousand.  Ad¬ 
vancement  will  follow  success.  Give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  as  to  experience,  reference,  salary  ex¬ 
pected,  etc.;  all  communications  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  confidential.  Address  Box  B-886,  care 
of  Editor  &  Publi.sher. 


Circulation  Manager 

Who  can  get  renewals  by  mail.  Must  have 
had  successful  experience  either  on  a  farm 
paper  or  on  the  country  edition  of  a  dailv. 
Ours  is  a  farm  magazine  with  750,000  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  this  is  a  real  opportunity  with 
ualiniited  possibilities  for  a  man  who  i« 
big  enough  to  handle  this  circulation  and  get 
direct  by  mail  subscriptions.  Give  age,  pre¬ 
vious  work  and  present  salary.  Replies 
treated  strictly  confidential.  Addresfe  Box 
B-894,  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Man 

Circulation  Man,  familiar  with  methods,  etc., 
of  newspaper  in  a  large  city.  Tactful,  ener¬ 
getic  young  man  of  25  to  30  years.  One  with 
“pep"  and  “go,”  yet  willing  to  learn.  Can 
make  this  a  stepping  stone  to  a  big  job.  Good 
salary  to  start  with.  Application  in  your  own 
handwriting,  should  tell  what  you  have  done 
and  what  salary  earned,  etc.  Address  Box 
B-880.  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Wanted 

Crew  manager  for  a  well-known  national  high 
class  monthly  publication.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion  and  big  paying  proposition  to  offer  a 
producer.  .State  age,  experience,  and  refer¬ 
ence  in  first  letter.  Address  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager,  Box  449,  Austin,  Texas. 


Newspaperman 

For  an  exceptional  newspaper  man  #ve  have 
an  opportunity  sto  break  into  motion  picture 
work  as  scenarios  writer  specializing  in  indus¬ 
trial.  advertising  and  propaganda  films.  Write 
us  all  about  yourself.  Tell  us  why  this  chance 
should  BO  to  you.  .Address  Box  B-888,  care 
of  Editor  &  Publi.sher. 


Reporter 

With  ftt  least  three  years’  experiencey  for 
New  York  trade  publication;  one  resourceful 
in  jyetting  news  and  who  can  write  it  clearly 
and  accurately;  good  opportunity;  state  sal¬ 
ary  desired  to  start.  Address  Box  B-909, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Reporter 

VV'antcd:  Young  newspaper  man  of  experience 
and  snap  for  morning  newspaper  in  university 
town  of  15,000.  Must  be  able  to  take  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  telephone  report.  Will  pay  $40 
a  week  to  man  who  proves  his  ability  and 
demonstrates  he  is  a  hustler.  Prefer  reporter 
who  has  had  desk  experience.  Advancement 
certain  to  live  wire.  The  New  Dominion, 
Morgantown,  W.  Va. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Advertisements  under  this  classMcation 
forty  cents  per  line.  Cash  with  order.  Count 
six  words  to  the  line. 


Eastern  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Representative 

In  Eastern  territory — New  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  England  covered  thoroughly.  Your 
paper  will  be  individually  covered — and  thor¬ 
oughly.  A  chance  for  a  hustling  publisher  to 
increase  his  national  advertising  income.  Su¬ 
perior  references.  Write  quick.  Address 
Box  B-893,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
_ ! _ ( - 

For  Sale 

Small  afternoon  newsp^er  in  Southeastern 
state.  Well  equipped  for  business;  a  real 
newspaper  property.  $25,000;  all  cash  or 
$10,000  cash  and  terms  on  balance.  Will  re¬ 
turn  owner  $15,000  for  investment  snd  time. 
No  triflers  need  apply.  Sale  considered  only 
to  newspaper  man  with  cash  and  a  reputation. 
Address  Box  B-889,  care  of  Editor  &  F\iblisher. 


$50,000  to  $200,000 

Cash 

for  investment  in  a  newspaper 
property.  Ohio  locations  pre¬ 
ferred.  Proposition  U.  R. 


CHARLES  M.  PALMER 

Newspaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


CONSOLIDATION 

Every  newipaper  consolidation  we 
have  effected  in  recent  years  has 
worked  out  greater  etrength  snd  profit 
than  we  prMicted  for  it  in  advance. 

The  need  of  merger  and  combination 
in  the  publishing  field  is  more  urgent 
today  than  ever  before.  Such  negotia¬ 
tion!  are  difficult  and  require  long 
years  of  training. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Newspaper  and  Magaxins  Propardas 
TIMES  BUILDING  NEW  YORK 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


For  Sale 

Newspaper  and  job  office  for  sale — Two-story 
building  and  equipment;  plenty  work;  $3,500 
cash,  or  $2,000  and  $1,700  terms.  Advertiser, 
Port  Norris,  N.  J. 


LEGAL  NOTICE 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY. 

New  York,  June  30th,  1920. 

The  Board  of  Directors  have  declared  a 
regular  quarterly  dividend  cii  one  and 
one-half  per  cent  on  the  preferred 

capital  stock  of  this  company,  payable  July 
IStli,  1920,  to  preferred  stockholders  of  rec¬ 
ord  at  the  close  of  business  July  9th,  19;W. 

_ (DWEN  SHEPHERD,  Treasurer. 


PARIS  PAPER  HAS  BIRTHDAY 


Third  Anniversary  Celebrated  by  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune’s  European  Edition 

P.4RIS. —  The  European  edition  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  celebrated  its  third  an- 
niver.sary  July  4  with  a  28-page  paper 
containing  signed  articles  by  Premier 
Millerand,  former  Premier  Clemenceau, 
Leon  Bourgeois,  president  of  the  senate 
and  president  of  the  committee  on  the 
league  of  nations;  Gen.  Sarrail.  Gen.  De 
Castelnau,  United  States  Ambassador 
Hugh  Wallace,  William  Phillips,  Charles 
Vopicka,  Pierre  Veber,  Gen.  .‘Mien,  H. 
.\.  L.  Fi.sher,  British  minister  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  many  others,  in  addition  to 
The  Tribune’s  staff  of  correspondents. 

Founded  in  Paris  in  the  confusion  of 
war  on  July  4,  1917,  its  first  number, 
dispatched  by  special  messenger  to  in¬ 
sure  its  timely  arrival,  was  distributed 
among  the  first  American  troops  to  ar¬ 
rive  in  France. 


INCORPORATIONS 

New  York. — Paper  and  Ink  Publi.shing  Com¬ 
pany,  $55, (KK);  M.  Reich.  H.  B.  Moore.  R.  D. 
Phillip.s,  2  East  I28th  street. 

C'arriin  I.aundrv,  capital  increased,  $36,000 
to  $36,600 

Progress  Advertising  Agency,  dissolved. 

CoFFEYviLLE,  Kan.  —  Valentine  Publishing 
Comiiany;  $20,000;  A.  J.  Valentine  and  others. 

New  York  Labor  Record  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Brooklyn,  $20,000:  W.  Kohn,  J. 
McGuire.  E.  II.  Markolf,  174  Waverley 
avenue. 

W.  O.  Woodward  Company,  install  window 
displays  and  advertising  material,  500  shares, 
no  par  value;  active  capital,  $5,000;  H.  B. 
Green,  F.  Evans,  J.  J.  Schillman,  25  Post 

Bryant  Press;  capital  increased  from  $20,000 
to  $50,000. 

Wichita,  Kan. — Horner  Printing  Company; 
$15,000. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. — Alaine  Printing  Com¬ 
pany;  $10,000  to  $50,000. 

Palestine.  Tex. — Advance  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany:  $7,500:  S.  P.  Williams,  P.  ,F.  Parker 
and  J.  S.  Guinn. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  July  10,  1920 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


AdTertisinc  ComparUont 

Tulsa,  Okla.,  July  3,  1920. 
To  Editor  &  Publisher;  Here  is  a  copy  of 
a  letter  this  day  dispatched  to  the  Advertising 
Age  which  seems  to  me  is  very  pertinent: 

Gentlemen:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your 
questionnaire  for  comparison  of  volume  of 
advertising  of  the  first  six  months  of  the 
years  1919  and  1920. 

We  are  going  to  send  you  this  informa¬ 
tion,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  comparisons 
are  not  only  irrelevant  but  they  are  odious, 
it  is  very  easy  to  accumulate  a  large  volume 
of  advertising  if  one  is  not  particular  about 
the  collection  of  advertising  invoices. 

The  Tulsa  Tribune  enforces  a  very  strict 
collection  policy  which  operates  to  exclude 
all  advertisers  whose  accounts  are  not  paid 
within  thirty  days.  This  rule  naturally 
drives  the  slow  pay  accounts  to  our  con¬ 
temporary.  Of  course,  we  know  that  you 
really  desire  to  promote  the  best  interests 
and  welfare  of  all  newspapers. 

The  belief  that  the  welfare  of  newspapers 
is  promoted  by  spreading  propaganda  con¬ 
cerning  large  increases  in  advertising  volume, 
without  stating  the  conditions  under  which 
said  advertising  volume  is  carried,  is  a  very 
mistaken  impression. 

The  Advertising  Age  could  do  considerable 
to  improve  conditions  confronting  newspaper 
publishers  if  it  were  to  turn  the  spot  light  of 
public  attention  in  the  trade  upon  the  loose 
business  methods  of  many  newspapers. 

Editor  &  Published  has  been  conducting  a 
noble  campaign  in  exposing  the  iniquities  of 
the  avaricious  press  agent  and  calling  forc¬ 
ibly  to  the  attention  of  publishers  the  fool 
methods  and  weak  subservient  attitude  that 
permitted  these  space  stealers  to  build  up 
national  enterprises  at  the  expense  of  the 
newspaper  publishers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  can  do  an  equally 
constructive  job  by  trying  to  inspire  pul^ 
Ushers  with  the  determination  to  get  money 
tor  advertising  rather  than  to  persuade  them 
to  strive  for  volume  alone  without  regarding 
the  financial  soundness  of  their  business, 
of  their  business. 

T.  F.  McPherson, 
Business  Manager. 

We  this  day  received  our  first  invoice  for 
paiier  at  eight  cents  a  pound.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  high  time  that  publishers  jn  general  are 
educated  to  the  fact  that  under  the  present  oper¬ 
ating  conditions  it  is  suicidal  to  strive  for  an  ad¬ 
vertising  volume  without  regard  to  the  net 
receipts. 

For  years  and  years  it  has  been  the  custom 
of  advertising  solicitors  to  strive  for  volume 
without  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  advertisers 
as  well  as  the  welfare  of  the  newspapers.  It 
is  a  very  weak  character  who  permits  his  tend¬ 
ency  to  carry  an  equal  volume  with  his  cqm- 
[•etitor  tempt  him  to  accept  advertising  which 
It  is  doubtful  will  ever  be  paid  for. 

In  my  experience  I  have  found  most  every¬ 
where  there  is  one  newspaper  in  a  community 
that  has  a  habit  of  giving  make-good  inser¬ 
tions  for  no  reason  whatever  and  to  make 
rebates  that  are  unwarranted  and  to  be  care¬ 
less  in  the  matter  of  collections.  All  of  which 
makes  it  considerably  more  difficult  for  the 
efficient  publishers  to  conduct  their  business 
on  a  business-like  basis. 

I  would  appreciate  having  you  carry  this 
letter  as  a  communication  with  the  hope  that 
it  might  persuade  some  erring  publishers  to 
discontinue  practices  that  are  not  only  a 
menace  to  the  newspaper  business  but  seem 
to  me  to  rob  a  publisher  of  his  self  respect. 

T.  F.  McPherson, 
Business  Manager. 

Right  About  Face 

Concordia,  Kan.,  June  30,  1920. 
To  Editor  &  Publisher:  It  may  interest 
Editor  &  Publisher's  readers  to  know  that 
we  have  found  the  “right  about  face  march” 
treatment  of  undesirable  copy  contained  in 
letters  which  have  been  clogging  the  mail  very 
effective.  We  turn  it  down  at  the  postoffice 
and  thank  goodness  have  been  eliminated 
from  the  mailing  list  of  several  space  grabbers. 

Blade-Empire  Publishing  Company. 


;b.,  Ju 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  \V 


new  building  of  the  Chicago  Tribune;  on 
April  17  of  the  Hartford  Times;  on  May  1,  of 
the  South  Bend  Tribune;  on  October  13, 
1917,  of  the  Birmignham  News;  on  September 
18,  1919,  of  the  New  Orleans  Times- Picayune; 
on  September  18,  1919,  of  the  New  Orleans 
Item,  and  on  July  21,  1917,  of  the  Detroit 
News.] 


dinners  there  and  diversions  of  various 
sorts  be  provided. 


PAPER  SHORTAGE  HURTS  “PLATE” 


Snudler  Publications  Need  Every  Bit 
of  Space  for  Own  Advertuing 

Omaha,  Neb. — Paper  shortage  is 
forcing  country  papers  in  this  part  of 
the  West  to  dispense  with  the  patent 
plate  service.  Today  paper  is  so  hard 
to  get  and  so  high  that  they  do  not 
want  the  service,  as  they  need  the  space 
for  their  own  advertising.  This  is  not 
all  local  advertising  by  any  means — it 
is  foreign  advertising  for  cigarettes, 
cigars,  and  scores  of  other  nationally 
advertised  products. 

The  hardest  thing  the  country  papers 
here  have  to  contend  with  today,  aside 
from  the  paper  shortage,  is  the  matter 
of  getting  printers.  In  the  first  place 
the  printers  do  not  like  to  live  in  the 
small  country  towns,  and  in  the  second 
place  they  are  scarcely  to  be  had  even 
in  the  cities.  A  case  in  point  is  that 
of  a  newspaperman  of  Fairbury,  Neb., 
who  offered  a  want  ad  to  a  Kansas  City 
daily  asking  for  printers.  The  Kansas 
City  daily  refused  to  print  the  ad.  The 
daily  sent  the  ad  back  with  the  Fair¬ 
bury  man’s  check  returned,  thanked  him 
for  offering  the  ad,  but  added,  “Thank 
you  very  kindly  for  remembering  us,  but 
we  need  all  our  printers  right  here  at 
home.” 


25  Years  of  Ingersoll  Watches 

“Time  Telling  Through  the  Ages”  is 
the  title  chosen  by  Robert  H.  Ingersoll 
&  Bro.  for  the  book  with  which  they 
celebrate  the  2Sth  anniversary  of  the 
entrance  into  the  watch  industry.  It  is 
offered  by  the  company  as  a  contribution 
to  horological  art  and  science  and  is  well 
illustrated  with  line-drawings  and 
gravure  plates  of  time-marking  devices 
that  have  been  used  since  the  days  of 
the  cave-man. 


No  Successor  to  J.  K.  OhI 

The  vacancy  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Telegram  left 
by  thfi  death  of  Josiah  Kingsley  Ohl, 
has  not  been  filled,  according  to  a  state¬ 
ment  given  this  week  to  a  representative 
of  Editor  &  Pubi.isher.  Harry  Ballard 
and  J.  M.  Greg,  who  were  associated 
with  Mr.  Ohl,  are  continuing  his  work. 


Wants  Suggestions  for  New  Home 

Omaha,  Neb.,  June  28,  1920. 
_  We  are  contem¬ 
plating  erection  of  a  new  building  two  and 
one-half  stories,  on  ground  100  by  132.  We 
are  wondering  if  you  cmild  give  us  any  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  buildings  of  other  newspapers. 

HENRY  DOORLY, 

The  World  Herald,  Business  Manager. 

[Editorial  Note. — Editor  &  Publisher,  on 
June  5,  published  plans  and  details  of  the 


illaruslJiUe  democrat 


AUTO 

TIRES 


Thousands  of  tourists  travel  through 
Marysville  to  San  Francisco  and  Portland, 
Ore.  Farmers  and  merchants  are  pros¬ 
perous;  over  6,000  owners  of  pleasure  cars 
and  trucks.  A  fertile  field  for  tire  adver¬ 
tising. 


CALIFORNIA 


FLAT  RATE 
25^  PER  INCH 


Concordia,  Kan. — The  Blade-Empire 
recently  promoted  the  formation  of  a 
$100,000  Holstein-Friesian  Association. 
A  Northwestern  Kansas  page  has  been 
established  by  the  Blade-Empire  and  is 
meeting  with  favor. 

South  Bend,  Ind. — The  News-Times 
co-operated  with  fifty  local  merchants 
in  a  contest  for  June  brides,  presenting 
more  than  $1,000  worth  of  merchandise 
to  the  first  five  couples  saying  “I  will” 
in  the  month  of  roses.  Two  minutes 
after  the  contest  was  announced,  two 
weddings  were  reported  to  the  publish¬ 
ers,  one  of  the  ceremonies  taking  place 
in  the  News-Times  office. 

Independence,  Kan. — The  Free  Press 
last  week  made  special  offer  of  a  year’s 
subscription  to  rural  subscribers  for 
$2.50  and  city  subscribers  $3.50.  The 
“bargain”  was  a  special  stunt  for  Dollar 
Day,  conducted  by  the  Free  Press  and 
the  merchants  of  the  city.  The  offer 
was  good  for  one  day  only. 

Milwaukee. — Eleven  Wisconsin  teach¬ 
ers  who  won  a  contest  conducted  by  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  have  sailed  for  Eu¬ 
rope  as  the  guests  of  the  Journal.  One 
is  from  each  of  the  congressional  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  state.  Mr.  Lyle  Spencer, 
dean  of  the  school  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Washington  and  a  former 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Journal,  is  in  charge  of  the  party.  The 
teachers  will  visit  England,  Belgium, 
Switzerland  and  France. 

Denver,  Colo. — The  annual  “Fourth 
of  July  Carnival”  was  held  by  the  Den¬ 
ver  Post  at  Elitch’s  Gardens.  A  series 
of  “surprise  stunts”  was  sprung  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  number  of  athletic  contests, 
games  of  all  kinds  and  other  events. 

Denver,  Colo.  —  The  juvenile  golf 
tournament,  conducted  by  the  Denver 
Post,  was  held  here  last  week. 

Milwaukee. — Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  twelve  Wiscon¬ 
sin  school  teachers  sailed  June  28  for 
Europe  on  the  St.  Paul. 

St.  Paul. — The  Daily  News,  which 
for  some  time  has  given  occasional  en¬ 
tertainments  for  its  carriers  and  news¬ 
boys,  has  extended  the  practice  to  sub¬ 
urban  towns.  The  boys  will  be  given 


Two  New  A.  N.  P.  A.  Members 

La  Prensa  of  New  York  City  and  tho 
New  Jersey  Freie  Zeitung  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  have  been  elected  to  active  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association. 


Stereotypera  Get  $1  Raise 

Kansas  City. — The  following  wage 
scale  is  announced  by  the  Kansas  City 
members  of  the  International  Stereo¬ 
typers  and  Electrotypers’  Union  here : 
Day  rate,  $7.25 ;  night  rate,  $7.50,  an 
increase  of  $1  per  day. 


The  New  York  Times 
Book  Review  and  Magazine 

Tbe  New  Tork  Tlines  Book  BerJew  and  Magazine, 
a  sectioD  or  tbe  Sunday  edltloa,  la  llluatrated 
and  printed  In  rotograriBe — tbe  beat  prooeas  or 
reproducing  pbotogra^  and  printing  teiL 
Unusual  qualities  oT  excellence  are  poaseaaed  by 
this  section.  It  coDtalna  not  only  all  tbe  news 
of  tbe  book  world  but  many  attractlre  magazine 
features. 

Tbe  text  la  admirably  printed  and  tbe  details 
and  sbadings  or  portraita.  etchings  and  other  pie- 
turea  are  beautifully  reproduced  by  the  process  of 
rotogramre.  In  quality  tbe  reading  matter  Is 
high,  tbe  quanUty  large  and  the  variety  wide. 
Among  many  ariiclei  are  some  to  appeal  to 
siery  taste. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


The  ammlgBrnation  of  the  two  IcadfaiK 

SroKretBive  Jewish  newspapers  M 
lew  York 

THE  DAY 

AND 

TOE  WARHEIT 

brafs^  teto  beinf  the  mojit^  ^pwerfitl 


advertising  medhun  in  the  , 


sh  Sold. 


aseSfeen 

TIm  National  Jowiah  DaUy 


AMERICAN  JOURNALISTS’ 
FORUM 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


serving  prison  sentences  for  expression 
of  opinions ;  but  it  is  a  warning  to  news¬ 
paper  men  to  be  very,  very  wary  about 
falling  into  the  rut  of  crying  with  the 
pack.  The  best  and  boldest  of  our  pre¬ 
decessors  were  men  who  never  cried 
with  the  pack.  More  often  than  not, 
they  were  in  open  and  outlawed  defiance 
against  the  authority  and  convention  of 
their  time.  That’s  why  we  have  a 
co'untry  of  our  own  now. 

Recent  events  have  shown,  just  as 
those  of  200  years  ago  taught,  that  from 
the  jailing  of  the  poor,  despised,  friend¬ 
less  and  moneyless  radical  pamphleteer, 
it  is  but  one  step  to  the  barring  from 
the  mails  of  the  more  “respectable” 
journal,  and  thence  to  the  complete  sup¬ 
pression  of  thought.  Either  the  press 
should  be  free,  or  it  should  not.  If  any 
should  be  free,  all  should.  If  any  can  be 
controlled,  all  can. — Paul  Y.  Anderson. 

St.  Louis. 


To  Hear  R.  Rs.  in  Paper  Rates  Case 

Wacxi,  Tex. — The  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  will  hold  a  hearing 
of  the  rate  case  involving  alleged  un¬ 
reasonable  print  paper  rates,  brought  by 
the  Waco  Chamber  of  Commerce  against 
the  director  general  of  railroads,  and  the 
Big  Fork  and  International  Railways 
Company,  et  al.  The  hearing  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  July  24  in  the  Federal  Court 


BUFFALO  NEWS 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Ezlitor  mnd  Pnblislior 

“The  only  Buffalo  newgpaper 
that  censors  its  advertising 
umns.  Many  of  our  advertisert 
use  our  columns  exclusively. 
The  above  is  one  of  the  many 
reasons  why.” 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C 
Foreign  Advertising  Repretentstivss 
KELLY- SMITH  COMPANY 
220  Fifth  Avenue  Lvtton  Building 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Few  Papers — (if  any) — surpass  the 

TRENTON  TfMCQ 

NEW  JERSEY  1  ImCO 

AS 

A  Food  Medium 

Even  dnring  the  past  snminer  four  food 
pages — and  more — was  the  siss  of  oar 
regular  weekly  Thursday  food  feature— 
a  winner  for  hoasewivea,  rctailcra  and 
manufacturers. 

Wedneidayt  and  Snndaya  four  anto  pagaa 
Tuesday  Mnsie  Page. 

Orculation  26,649.  Member  A  B.  C 
KELLY-BMITH  CO. 

Marbridn  Bldg.  Lyttoa  Bldg., 

New  York  "  Chfeaspo 


You  hava  thoaght  at  grass 
jreaiaslf.  But  Ist  as  taO  j 
prssa  clipping  cesi  be  made  a  I 
builder  for  yrmi. 

BURRELLE 

145  Lafajette  Sl,  N.  T.  Ghjr 

■stahUshed  a  QaarMr  al 


’  Editor  &'  Publisher  for  July  10,  1920 


HOW  WILL  YOU  KEEP  THEM  DOWN  ON  THE 
FARM  AFTER  THEY’VE  SEEN  BROADWAY? 


This  sounded  funny — at  first.  It  was  humorous,  and 
made  many  people  laugh — but  it  was,  and  still  is  a  serious 
question. 

It  has  to  be  solved.  It  is  being  solved  by  some,  and  is 
going  to  be  solved  by  others  as  the  months  go  by. 

The  answer  is,  modernize  the  farm.  Put  the  modem, 
up-to-date  conveniences  on  the  farm.  Take  the  unneces¬ 
sary  drudgery  out  of  farm  work. 

The  young  people  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  the 
“Weekly  Bladder”  for  their  news.  They  demand  the 
daily  newspaper. 

The  girls  are  not  going  to  get  up  before  daylight  and 
lug  water  from  the  pump,  out  in  the  yard,  into  the  kitchen 
for  the  washing. 

Neither  are  they  going  to  spend  their  days  over  a  hot 
cook  stove,  boiling  the  clothes  and  then  scrubbing  them 
on  the  wash  board ;  baking  bread  and  doing  the  cooking 
that  way. 

They  are  going  to  have  running  water,  both  hot  and 
cold.  They  are  going  to  have  modern  oil  stoves  to  cook 
on.  They  are  going  to  have  modem  washing  machines 
and  automatic  churns,  and  other  labor  saving  devices — 
or  they  are  going  to  go  to  the  city  where  such  things  are 
common. 

They  are  through  being  satisfied  with  an  old  cottage 
organ.  They  demand  a  modern  player  piano,  and  the 
latest  Broadway  successes. 

The  boys  are  not  going  to  work  like  their  forefathers 
did.  They  don’t  have  to.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it, 
either,  and  it  is  not  economical. 

There  are  modern,  labor  saving  machines  which  speed 
up  production  niaterially  and  at  the  same  time  conserve 
man  power  until  farm  work  is  a  pleasure. 

They  do  the  work  so  speedily  that  farm  work  may  be 
worked  on  factory  hours. 

Educational  work  along  this  line  is  opening  up  wonder¬ 
ful  markets  everywhere.  Progressive  farmers  are  realiz¬ 


ing  that  farming  is  a  business,  just  like  making  machin¬ 
ery,  and  that  efficiency  and  congenial  working  conditions 
have  to  do  with  keeping  the  folks  down  on  the  farm, 
just  as  they  have  to  do  with  keeping  them  in  the  factory 
and  the  office. 

This  opens  up  a  wonderful  market,  too.  Farmers  are 
making  money  today,  but  they  are  beginning  to  see  where 
they  are  losing  lots  of  money  by  not  being  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  demand.  They  MUST  modernize  their  business, 
just  as  other  people  modernize  theirs. 

New  York  state  farmers,  with  their  market  at  their 
ve^  doors,  so  to  speak,  with  the  keen  competition  of  the 
cities  for  the  boys  and  girls,  make  mighty  good  prospects 
for  manufacturers  of  labor  saving  devices,  and  the  local 
daily  newspapers,  published  in  their  “trading  towns” 
tell  these  farmers  all  about  it. 

These  daily  newspapers  not  only  carry  the  message  of 
the  manufacturer,  but  complete  the  circuit  by  telling  ^ese 
farmers  just  where  they  can  go  in  their  own  “trading 
towns”  and  find  those  goods. 

There  is  a  big,  big  field  amongst  the  farmers  of  New 
York  state. 

Among  the  many  things  that  can  be  advertised  profit¬ 
ably  in  New  York  state  daily  newspapers,  and  get  appre¬ 
ciable  response  from  the  farmers  (not  to  mention  the  city 
folks)  are 


Automobiles  and 
accessories 
Tractors 
Washing  Ma¬ 
chines 


Vacuum  Cleaners 

Automatic  churns 

Pianos 

Paints 

Cameras 


Photo  supplies 
Sporting  goods 
Toilet  articles 
Talking  Machines 


These  New  York  State  daily  newspapers  have  tre¬ 
mendous  circulation  and  pulling  power,  and  are  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  cooperation.  Enlist  them  in  your  cam¬ 
paign  to  help  keep  ’em  down  on  the  farm  after  they’ve 
seen  Broadway. 


Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

♦Albany  Knickerbocker  Press-... 

.(M) 

30,143 

.08 

.08 

♦Albany  Knickerbocker  Press . . . . 

..(S) 

40,880 

.10 

.10 

Auburn  Citizen  . . 

.(E) 

7,304 

.035 

.035 

Brooklyn  Daily,  Eagle . 

.(E) 

48,883 

.20 

.20 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle . . . 

..(S) 

66,975 

.20 

.20 

Brooklyn  Standard  Union . . 

.<K) 

57,991 

.15 

.15 

Brooklyn  Standard  Union . 

..(S) 

57,399 

.15 

.15 

Buffalo  Courier  and  Enquirer. ..  (M&E) 

85,794 

.22 

.18 

Buffalo  Courier  . . 

■•(S) 

115,976 

27 

.22 

♦Buffalo  Evening  News.. . 

.(E) 

93,597 

.18 

.18 

Buffalo  Evening  Times . 

.(E) 

70,263 

.15 

.15 

Buffalo  Sunday  Times . 

..(S) 

75,008 

.15 

.15 

Corning  Evening  Leader . 

•(E) 

7,564 

.04 

.04 

Elmira  Star-Gazette  . 

.(E) 

23,731 

.08 

.07 

tGlens  Falls  Post- Star . 

.(M) 

8,000 

.03 

.03 

Gloversville  Leader-Republican . . 

.(E) 

6,259 

.03 

.03 

Gloversville  Morning  Herald . 

.(M) 

6,001 

.03 

.03 

Ithaca  Journal-News . 

.(E) 

6,989 

.035 

.035 

Jamestown  Morning  Post. . 

(M) 

9,194 

.05 

.03 

♦Lockpert  Union  Sun  and  Journal. 

.(E) 

7,686 

.035 

.03 

♦Middletown  Times-Press  . 

.(E) 

5,635 

.04 

.03 

♦Mount  Vernon  Daily  Argus . 

..(E) 

7,068 

.03 

.03 

Newburgh  News  and  Journal . 

.(E) 

10,845 

.05 

.05 

New  York  American . 

.(M) 

291,843 

.60 

.60 

New  York  American . 

..(S) 

949,450 

1.25 

1.25 

♦New  York  Globe . 

.(E) 

179,192 

.39 

.36 

New  York  Evening  Journal . 

.(E) 

712,778 

1.25 

1.25 

♦New  York  Post .  . 

(E) 

33,813 

.25 

.20 

The  Sun  and  New  York  Herald.. 

(M)) 

The  Sun  and  New  York  Herald. 

.(S)( 

Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

New  York  Sun. . 

. (E)  205,365 

.45 

.40 

tNew  York  Telegram*. . 

. (E) 

132,449  \ 

.39 

.36 

New  York  Telegram.. . 

. (S) 

134,001  5 

New  York  Morning  Telegraph- 

....(M) 

52M7 

.25 

.175 

New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

. (S) 

56,890 

.35 

.315 

New  York  Times . . 

....(M)  327,275 

.60 

.582 

New  York  Times . 

.60 

.582 

New  York  Tribune. . . 

....(M) 

120,243 

.37 

.33 

New  York  Tribune . . 

. (S) 

114,861 

.37 

.33 

New  York  World  . 

New  York  World . . 

...(M)) 
••-(S)  ( 

365,014 

.55 

.53 

New  York  World . 

. (E)  335,233 

.55 

53 

Niagara  Falls  Gazette . 

....(E) 

13,222 

.04 

.04 

Poughkeepsie  Star  and  Enterprise.. .  (E) 

10,182 

.035 

.035 

♦Rochester  Herald  . . 

....(M) 

27,288 

.07 

.07 

♦Rochester  Times-Union . 

. (E) 

65,575 

.18 

.16 

Schenectady  Union-Star . 

. (E) 

15,225 

.06 

.05 

tStaten  Island  Daily  Advance. 

. (E) 

6,000 

.04 

.03 

Syracuse  Journal . . 

. (E) 

45,875 

.09 

.09 

Troy  Record . . 

.(M&E) 

23,188 

.05 

.05 

Utica  Daily  Press . 

....(M) 

20,678 

.05 

.045 

Yonkers  Daily  News . 

. (E) 

3,830 

.03 

.025 

Government  Statements,  April  1st,  1920. 
♦A.  B.  C.  Report,  April  1st,  1920. 
tPublishers’  Statement. 


Newspaper  Circulation 

is  most  valuable  to  the  advertiser  when 
concentrated  within  the  shopping 
zone  immediately  around  the 
place  of  publication. 


That  is  why  local  retail  advertising  goes  to  the  evening  newspapers,  which 
have  a  much  higher  percentage  of  efficiency  than  the  morning  or 
Sunday  newspapers,  which  go  further  afield. 


98  Sunday  newspapers  published  in  the  42  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States,  with  1 1 ,783,138  circulation 
per  issue,  which  is  74  per  cent,  of  all  the  Sunday 
circulation  in  the  United  States,  sell  over  40  per 
cent,  in  territory  beyond  50  miles  of  the  place  of 
publication. 


40% 

outside  50 
miles 


68  morning  newspapers  published  in  the  same  cities  with 
6,457,506  circulation  per  issue,  which  is  65  per  cent, 
of  the  total  morning  circulation  of  the  United  States, 
sell  over  31  per  cent,  in  territory'  beyond  50  miles 
of  publication. 


31% 

outside  50 
miles 


108  evening  newspapers  published  in  the  same  cities  with 
9,652,514  circulation  per  issue,  which  is  56  per  cent, 
of  the  total  evening  circulation  of  the  United  States, 
sell  only  19  per  cent,  in  territory  beyond  50  ihiles 
of  place  of  publication. 


i?% 

outside  50 
miles 


This  is  why  practically  every  worth-while  evening  newspaper  in  New  York 
carries  more  local  retail  advertising  than  all  the  six-day  morning 

newspapers  combined. 

National  advertisers  seeking  maximum  results  for  their  advertising  dollars 
are  following  the  sign-posts  established  by  those  who  advertise  to-day 
for  sales  to-morrow  in  the  evening  newspapers. 


Member 
A.  B.  C. 


JASON  ROGERS,  Publisher 


